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PREFACE. 





S Northern snows dissolve before advancing Sum- 
mer, so are critical theories passing away Defore 
widening research. In presenting his report recently to 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, Prof. Flinders Petrie saia 
that “the criticism of myths had told them that Mena, 
the founder of the Egyptian monarchy, was but a form 
of Mana, the law-giver of India, and of Minos, the hero 
of Crete; and to hope for tangible monuments of his 
time, was but seeing castlesincloudland. Now, the long 
line of a dozen kings back to Mena was clear before 
them; they had seen and handled the gold, the crystal, 
the ivory with his name and engravings; and even the 
kings who went before him were better known to them 
by actual objects than were half the Saxon kings of 
England.” 

Modern discovery continues, on the other hand, its 
confirmations of the Scripture. Nowhere did Bible- 
defence seem so hopeless to many as in its early 
chronology. It was agreed, on almost every hand, that 
to limit the existence of man upon the earth to some six 


or seven thousand years was a patent absurdity. Even 


at Claremont 


AI|A3 School of Theology 
y + 
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now there are protessors of Theology who, in order to 
remove what they believe to be a stumbling-block, are 
ostentatiously declaring that, whatever the early chapters 
of Genesis may be, they are not history. And, mean- 
while, science, in whose name they have ventured to 
speak, is disowning them. Archzological works, recently 
published in Sweden and Holland, accept the Scripture 
account of the flood, and can find no evidence that the 
stone and bronze ages are older than between 3000 and 
2000 B.C. 

Professor Bettex, of Stuttgart, in a recent volume 
writes :—‘ Scientists now treat ‘primitive man’ with 
more sobriety. The incalculable centuries, during which 
paleolithic generations never hit on the device of 
supplying flint stones with a handle to turn them into 
hatchets, are nothing but an exquisite freak of imagina- 
tion on the part of certain learned heads. They con- 
travene, in the first place, all canons of proportion in 
human development. Let a man ponder the fact that 
the historical European era amounts at utmost to three 
millenniums, and that in this brief interval we are almost 
demonstrably carried back to the Bronze, indeed, to the 
‘Stone Age, and it becomes obvious how utterly impro- 
‘bable it is that man should have continued stationary for 
‘§0,000, or actually 300,000 years and mure. Such 


‘specimens of aboriginal humanity must have been far 
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less capable of improvement than the dog or the rose 
tree, and a totally different creature from the modern 
species. The race would be comparabie with a child 
that, after remaining fifty years immovable, suddenly 
started to run and talk. Rut further, we have come te 
perceive that many of ~ueé conditions. formerly reckoned 
successive, synchronize, just as even to-day all conceiv: 
able gradations of savagery exist on the earth, in some 
cases amongst tribes once exhibiting a higher status. 
‘ At present,’ says the impartial Albert Lange, ‘a strong 
reyulsion of opinion has set in against these cycles 
consisting of hundreds of thousands of years. In fact, 
the supposition of distinct intervals of millennial dura- 
tion, appropriated respectively to the mammoth, the cave 
bear, or the reindeer, seems untenabie. All these animals 
tived contemporaneously, and the condition of their 
bones affords no sign of their age. If Professor Fraas 
descends to periods comprized within the 6,000 years of 
the Biblical history of creation, no valid grounds can be 
suggested against his view.’* Similarly Dr. J. Ranke 
(Der. Mensch, 1837) :—‘* The proof that man was already 
in existence in the Tertiary era has not yet been found.’ 
And elsewhere :—‘ The oldest vestiges of humanity do not 
mount above the Fiood.’ . . . ‘Traces of men have not 


yet been discovered in the oldest epochs, namely, the 





* 6 Geschichte des Materialismus,” vol.ii., The Natural Sciences, p. 317. 
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uppermost and most recent diluvial strata’ (page 386). 
Boyd Dawkins questions ‘ diluvial man’ altogether, and 
points out that in many cases even the so-called cave- 
dwellers were posterior to the animals whose bones have 
been found with them; as even at this day, hundreds of 
cave-dwellers eke out a miserable existence, not merely 
in Central Africa, but in France itself, along the banks of 
the Loire! M. Robert regarded the flint fragments at 
Grand Pressigny (the chief memorial of the Stone Age in 
France) as the relics of a flint musket manufactory of 
the last century ; and the notable geologist, De Beaumont, 
agreed with him. Granting that this is scarcely correct, at 
least the instance evidences clearly enough how precarious 
is the assignment of dates to these stone tools. Whilst 
Morlot (Das Graue Alierium), in 1865, assigned 8,000 
years for the combined Stone and Bronze Ages, the well- 
known archeologist, Troyon, takes us back no further 
than 1500 B.c.; and Fraas allots these settlements of 
German tribes on and above the lakes to 800—600 B.c., 
adding: ‘Nothing, nothing whatsoever, compels us tc 
place the first erection of stake-buildings higher than 
1000 B.c.’* ‘That is to say, at the date of Solomon’s 
Temple, centuries subsequent to the zenith of Egyptiar 
culture! Other investigators bring the survival of the 


Swiss buildings down to as low a date as that of 





* Vor der Sintflut, p. 469. 
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Charles the Great. It is a fact that the ‘Stone Age’ 
(and probably that of the reindeer) survived in parts of 
Gaul till Czesar’s day. The Maoris had preserved it in 
New Zealand to the present century. Moreover, the 
peasants of the Southern Tyrol still use flint knives, 
which are purchasable at Bozen, exactly as the men of 
the Stone era did, and the fishermen of Zurich lake just 
such stone rings as the stake-house men of the time of 
Christ, only, as Troyon informed the writer, of far less 
finished workmanship (a proof, by-the-bye, that defec- 
tive products and implements are not invariably the 
most ancient.) What inferences will not the archzolo- 
gists of 3000 A.D. draw from hence regarding our poor 
1gth century! And how many centuries will they not 
intercalate between these yokels and fishermen, and the 
‘high culture’ of the patients at (the health resort of) 
Mezan, or the plutocrats of Zurich)” ® 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE BATTLE WITH AMALEK. 





E enter, in this volume, upon another series of 
confirmations supplied by recent research. 

The marvellous discoveries of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century have shed a new light upon almost 
every page of the Pentateuch. And this light, which 
will be of permanent value, is of special importance 
to us at the present moment. For, just as the denial 
of the supernatural was placing its foot upon the 
Bible, and branding its early books as late forgeries, 
their historical character has been clearly established. 
We saw, in the concluding pages of the preceding 
volume, that the encampment in the Wilderness of 
Sin must have been near the water springs in the 


north of the sandy plain of El Markha. The Itinerary 
iB 
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in Numbers xxxiii. gives us the names of the next 
three stations :—‘ And they took their journey out 
of the wilderness of Sin, and encamped in Dophkah. 
And they departed from Dophkah, and encamped 
in Alush. And they removed from Alush, and 
encamped at Rephidim, where was no water for the 
people to drink” (verses 12-14). As I have already 
said, Dophkah must be somewhere near the western 
entrance to Wady Feiran. The second day’s journey 
will have taken them another ten or fifteen miles into 
the interior. It will be noticed by turning back to 
the map on page 371 of last volume, that the Wady 
winds around the base of Mount Serbal; and, at 
some point on the way, Alush. must lie. There is 
nothing in the narrative that enables us to identify 
it. There is-no description of the place, or mention 
of any deprivation or gratification which it brought 
to the children of Israel. Very different is it. with 
the next halting-place. That was a waterless region, 
where thirst once more revealed the faithless and 
impatient spirit of the Israelites. They had no 
notion of enduring hardness for the sake of any 
good that might lie beyond, and not a whisper of 
consolation came to them from the truth that God 
was guiding, and could not err. 

But this incident helps us to say where Rephidim, 
the third encampment, lay, or whether there was any 
place in the Wady Feiran in which such an experience 
as that of Israel could be met with. Turning to the 
natrative in Exodus, it seems plain that the halt at 
Rephidim was a forced one. The Amalekites had 
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barred the passage, for the Israelites have to fight 
their first battle, and to cut their way with the sword, 
before they can advance further on the road to Sinai. 

Now. here several features are grouped together 
which, form one of the severest tests of any narrative 
which. professes to be history, and which, if we. are 
dealing with facts, and not with fictions or idle 
legends, will enable us to fix upon thevery spot;where 
the incident occurred. There is the presence;of a 
large hostile force, a force so large that it does not 
hesitate to obstruct the passage of three millions of 
people. Wasthere a population in the desert at that 
time; and, if there was, can any good reason be 
assigned for their hostility? Then we havea further 
enquiry. Why was Rephidim chosen as the battle. 
ground? Is there anything to explain why the 
Amalekites should have barred the way just at that 
point? Did the place chosen afford a strong— 
perhaps an impregnable—position, and did it protect 
anything that the Amalekites wished to preserve for 
themselves.alone? And last of all, is there any 
locality. in the Wady Feiran—for to that Wady we 
are. confined: by previous indications in the history— 
where. the Israelites would be distressed from .want.of 
water,.and. where the Amalekites would have no. corres- 
ponding. trouble? 

It will be confessed that if a locality presents itself 
whereeyerything in these indications finds immediate: 
and. full. explanation, Rephidim will witness. the 
defeat of the Critics, as well as the overthrow of the 
Amalekites. The book of Exodus will be stamped 
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once more as history, and its incidents proved to be 
neither legend nor poetic drapery. 

Let us ask, then, (1) whether there was a popula- 
tion in the wilderness which could offer resistance to 
a huge host like that of Israel. Ina paper read before 
the Church Congress in 1869, Mr. Holland, to whose 
participation in the survey of Sinai I have already 
referred, describes some curious buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Jebel Serbal. They belong to an 
undoubtedly ancient period, and they speak of the 
presence and settlement of a numerous population in 
the very place in which the Scripture tells us that the 
Israelites now were. Mr. Holland is of opinion that 
these buildings were probably the tombs and store- 
houses of the ancient Amalekites. ‘ They evidently 
were,” writes Canon Cook, ‘‘ the work of a large 
and powerful people who inhabited the peninsula at 
a very early period. There are indications that they 
were, to some extent, an agricultural, as well as a 
pastoral people,a point of great importance in its 
bearings upon the probable condition of the neigh. 
bourhood of Mount Sinai at the time of the Exodus.’’* 
‘* At present, one great difficulty felt by all travellers 
is the insufficiency of the resources of the peninsula 
to support such a host as that which is described in 
the narrative (of the Exodus). . . . But facts can be 
adduced which confirm, and indeed go far beyond 
the conjectures of travellers, who have pointed out > 
that the supply of water, and the general fertility of 
the district, must have been very different before the 
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process of denudation—which has been going on for 
_ ages, and is nowin active progress—had commenced. 
We have now proofs from inscriptions coeval with 
the pyramids, both in Egypt and in the peninsula, 
that under the Pharaohs of the third to the eighteenth 
dynasty, ages before Moses, and up to his time, the 
whole district was occupied by a population whose 
resources and numbers must have been considerable, 
since they were able to resist the forces of the 
Egyptians, who sent large armies in repeated, but 
unsuccessful, attempts to subdue the Peninsula.” * 
These tribes are designated on the Egyptian monu- 
ments by the name of “‘ Mentu.” It was the custom 
in those early days to dig wells in the Peninsula 
wherever they were required, and in this way the 
fertility of the district was largely increased; and the 
manufacture of glazed ware in that very region by the 
Egyptians, both before and after the wanderings of 
the Israelites, implies, says Professor Flinders Petrie, 
“the use of a good deal of fuel, and points to the 
more wooded state of the desert in past times, as 
indicated also by other facts.” + It has been made 
the dry and barren wilderness it now is largely 
through ages of neglect and ofspoliation. The Arabs 
have done nothing to increase, or even to preserve, 
its fertility. They have, on the contrary, cut down the 
trees and shrubs with the most regardless improvi- 
dence. The work of desolation still goes on, as the 
tribute demanded by Egypt consists of charcoal, ta 
obtain which a whole district is laid waste every year. 

___—_——$—$$ $ 
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‘The answer, then, to our first question, iseminently 
satisfactory. There was not only provision for a 
large population in the Peninsula; but a large popu- 
lation also existed init before, and at the time of, the 
Exodus. It was a population, too, that had fought 
with the mighty Egyptian armies, and that would 
look with contempt upon the tribes of Israel, numer- 
ous though they were. We now ask (2) whether 
there was any reason why a conflict should take 
place just at that time—in April or May? To this 
the answer is immediate and full. The heat of the 
desert begins just at that season to be intense. The 
inhabitants consequently seek cooler retreats, and 
lead their flocks up to the mountain pastures. The 
Amalekites were no doubt either then engaged in this 
operation, or had accomplished it, and would, in 
either case, regard the advance of the Israelites with 
the greatest jealousy and alarm. To a people of 
their warlike antecedents, this meant armed and 
determined opposition. 

We ‘now come to our last question. Was there 
(3) any spot in the way, along which we know the 
Israelites were then travelling, which men trained tc 
war would instinctively seize and hold? Was there 
a vantage ground which they would make their 
Quatre Bras or their Waterloo? Here is. an answer 
grovided ‘by a member of the survey, '.Professor 
Palmer's “At the base of Serbal, in Wady Feiran, 
as a large and comparatively fertile tract, with a 
palm grove which extends, notwithstanding the late 
destructive flood, for miles along the valley. It is, ip 
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fact, the most fertile part of the Peninsula, and one 
which the Amalekites would naturally be anxious to 
defend against an invading force.” * If the reader 
will again consult the map, he will find, where the 
road dips down southward towards the base of 
Serbal, Hesy el Khattatin. Beyond that point the 
fertile tract begins; while here, at Hesy el Khattatin, 
it is a dry and thirsty land where no water is. No 
strategist could have chosen a better position. Those 
defiles occupied by a capable and determined people 
could hardly be forced, even by the most determined 
assault. While, if the Israelites waited, the chances 
were still less in their favour. The Amalekites had 
water for themselves, and abundant pasture for 
their flocks. The Israelites,-on the other hand, had 
neither. Water had to be brought to Israel from 
the flinty rock.” 

But this is not all. “It is a significant fact,” says 
Professor Palmer, “that in Wady Feiran, immedi- 
ately before the part of the valley where the fertility 
commences, I discovered a rock which Arab tradition 
regards as the site of the miracle. This rock, which 
has never before been noticed by travellers, is called 
Hesy el Khattatin, and is surrounded by small heaps 
of pebbles, placed upon every available stone in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; these are accounted for ag 
follows :—When the children of Israel sat down by 
the miraculous stream and rested after their thirst 
was quenched, they amused themselves by throwing 
pebbles upon the surrounding pieces of rock. This 
9 he Desert of the Exodus, vol.i,p.ish SSS 
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has passed into a custom, which the Arabs of the 
present day keep up in memory of the event. It is 
supposed especially to propitiate Moses, and anyone 
having a sick friend throws a pebble in his name, 
with the assurance of speedy relief.” * 

This discovery throws a new light on the incident. 
The reader will notice the words which I have itali- 
cised. This rock, Hesy el Khattatin, is situated 
‘“‘immediately before the part of the valley where the 
fertility commences; ” that is, it must have been just 
im front of the Amalekite position. Now let us turn 
for a moment to the Scripture. ‘‘ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Go on BEFORE THE PEOPLE and take 
with thee the elders of Israel” (Exodus xvii. 5). Is 
not that extraordinary? The rock is just immediately 
in front of what must have been the Amalekite 
position. The narrative implies that the Israelites 
have stopped so as to place an interval between them 
and their enemies—just what they must have done. 
Moses goes forward before the people, taking only 
the elders with him. In their presence the rock is 
smitten with Moses’ rod, and the waters gush forth, 
and a stream sweeps along the dry torrent bed, and 
the waters are borne through all the camp of Israel. 
This apparent discovery of the rock enables us to fix 
the exact locality of the camp of Israel, just as the 
beginning of the fertile region permits us to say 
where the Amalekites must have made their stand. 

Was there any reason why Hesy el Khattatin was 
chosen to give “streams in the desert?” Why did 
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Moses go im front of the Israelites? A new light 
dawns for us, when we see that it probably was to 
warn Amalek. The servant of God goes up to the 
very front of the enemy’s position. The chiefs note 
the approach of Moses and the elders. They and 
their men are massing in the valley there, curious to 
‘now. what the advance can mean. Have they come 
to beg a pathway? The little band of the Israelite 
leaders halts. The Amalekites see the rock smitten. 
Before their astonished gaze the waters gush forth, 
and a stream, which they cannot stem, rushes on to 
refresh the people of God whom they had condemned 
to perish. 

One other point remains. We have discovered 
the reason why the conflict takes place here. We 
have found the two camps and the rock that was 
smitten. Is there any hill that answers to that which 
Moses. ascended that he might view the battle? The 
members of the survey had no difficulty in fixing 
upon the hill. Professor Palmer advises every 
traveller to make a pilgrimage to it, not only.as the 
probable station, occupied by Moses, “but also. be- 
cause from this point he.will obtain a clearer notion 
of, the lie of the country than from any. other.” 
Jebel Tahuneh (Windmill Hill) is about 700 feet 
aigh, and is situated on the northern side of the 
valley. On the left hand of our rough sketch. is 
shown the part of the Wady which was probably 
occupied by the camp of the Israelites. To the 
reader's right hand lies the fertile portion. of the 
Wady where the tents of the Amalekitea were doubt- 
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lessito be seen pitched beneath the palm-trees. The 
Israelitish leader had therefore both camps before 
him, while the scene of conflict lay at his feet, the 
army of the Amalekites being on his left. hand, and 
the people of God on the right. 

Every condition, therefore, is marvellously ful- 
filled. The tradition has lived on, though unknown 
to Europeans, and the survey has independently 








SKETCH OF JEBEL TAHUNEH (THE HILL FROM WHICH MOSES 
VIEWED THE BATTLE). 

identified. the spot. The Scripture statement that 

the rock, which was smitten, lay in front of the camp 

of the Israelites is confirmed, and the reason of its 

selection is explained by the investigation. Everyone 

will feel that all this excludes the possibility of 
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chance; and once again it is proved that the narrative 
of the so-called “ Priest’s Code” is history and not 
fiction. The Amalekites would have made an end 
of the Books of Moses, and of Israel, but God 
preserved them all. The battle is still His; and, if 
God be for us, who can be against us? 





CHAPTER II. 


From REPHIDIM TO SINAI. 


HE last verse of the 17th chapter of Exodus 

seems to have presented peculiar difficulties to 
our translators. The 15th and 16th verses read in 
the Authorised Version thus: ‘And Moses built an 
altar, and called the name of it ‘ Jehovah-nissi’ 
(Jehovah is my banner); for he said, because the 
Lord hath sworn that the Lord will have war with 
Amalek from generation to generation.” 

No one, who knows anything of translations of 
Scripture, will ever lightly speak a word against, or 
lightly venture to correct, our old English Bible. 
When we compare the work of its translators with 
that of others of the same period and of after times, 
we have to thank God that the English-speaking 
peoples have been permitted to enjoy so bright a light 
as that which our English Bible sheds. The render- 
ings are often simply marvellous in their happy 
fidelity; and no one who remembers the work which 
Britain has done, will fail to see God’s providence 
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in the gift which has prepared Britain for its destiny. 
But the sense of the phrase rendered by ‘“‘The Lord 
hath sworn,” seems to have been missed. It is 
literally, ‘‘ Because hand upon (or against) the throne 
of Jehovah.” The context makes it plain, I think, 
that this does not mean that God’s hand is laid 
upon His throne to emphasize, by a solemn oath, 
the Divine determination to have undying hostility 
against Amalek. It gives, on the contrary, the 
reason of that hostility. It states Amalek’s sin. God 
is founding His kingdom upon the earth. He has 
chosen one people, that he may by and bye redeem 
all nations. It has been made quite plain that this 
choice of Israel is God’s doing. Who could have so 
judged Egypt? Whose hand could have so humbled 
its pride, and so broken its power? Who, but the 
Creator of heaven and earth, was able to cleave a 
pathway for His people through the sea? But to 
Amalek all these things—and none of them were 
unknown, for the tidings of them had swept on wings 
of astonishment and fear through the Amalekites 
and through all the neighbouring peoples—to 
Amalek all these things mean nothing. Through ali 
that revelation of the Divine majesty, Amalek, 
so to speak, passes up, comes to the very throne 
which God is setting up upon the earth; seizes it; 
wrestles to overturn it, and to lay it in the dust. 
That was God’s view of Amalek’s opposition: 
“The hand was upon the throne of God.” God 
had come to claim His right as sovereign Lord of 
all. He was setting up His throne in Israel. And 
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the Amalekites will, if they can, defeat God’s 
purpose, and bring to nought His plan for the 
earth’s salvation. Is that not the sin of every power 
which has withstood 'the advance of spiritual religion ? 
Is it not the sin of the world that tries to ‘kill it 
to-day by neglect, by contempt, by ridicule, by petty 
but persistent persecution, and by open hostility? It 
has been the sin of nations. It has been the sin of 
‘Churches. It is the crise of infidelity, and of the 
scepticism that disguises itself as a Christian criti- 
cism that would baniss God from the Scriptures. 
Their hand is upon God’s throne. There are many 
things that, once considered, might well shake then 
hearts with fear. ‘What of the personality of 
Christ? Whence is He? If there be no distinct 
intervention of God, whence did Christ come? If 
He were merely man, how is it that never before and 
never since His time has there been such another ? 
And if the Old Testament is not of God, how did it 
happen that it predicted the coming of Christ with 
such striking persistency, and fulness, ‘and brighten- 
ing hope? 

But these men, foes like Amalek, will not consider 
The Lord will, therefore, use Amalek as a ‘sign 
Their namies will live only to tell of the glorious 
triamph of God. They will be driven back by’one 
defeat upon another till they perish in their gain- 
‘saying, and leave their memory for an everlasting 
‘horror. “ The Lord will have war with Amalek from 
generation to generation.” And here, too, a'lesson 
is:written for the people of God. ‘It was by:prayer 
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alone that Israel prevailed. When the hands of 
Moses were lifted up, Amalek was driven backward, 
like a wave retreating from the shore. When the 
hands of Moses fell down, Amalek came on like a 
rushing flood. God will use the sword o Joshua, 
and the spears, and the bows, and the slings of the 
men of Israel; but by prayer alone will that fighting 
host prevail. A testifying and praying Church will 
advance with deepening praise from triumph ts 
triumph, till its foes are seattered and ‘consumed. 
‘Amalek can prevail only through the Church’s'folly 
in supposing that it can have viCtory either by 
conflict without prayer, or by prayer without con: 
flict. There must be both. Prayer without testimony 
is cowardice, or unfaithful withholding of the service 
which God demands. Testimony without prayer $ 
self-confidence and presumption. 

To all this we must add that Amalek belonged ér 
the seed of Abraham, though not to the household of 
faith, or to the seed of the promise. Amalek, the 
founder of the nation, was a son of Esau (Genesis 
Xxxvi. 12). The bitterest and most deadly foes of 
Israel were Amalek, Edom, and Moab, races closely 
connected in origin with the Israelites themselves. 
If human power could by ‘any possibility have pre- 
vented the establishment of Israel 'as God’s people, 
these would have done it. Amalek drew the sword 
and opposéd in battle; Edom closed its gates and 
barred all access to the promised Jand on that ‘side ; 
_ Moab seduced the Israelites to deadly sin, and caused 
them to be smitten by the hand of God Himself. 
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Those who have been most closely allied to the 
Church of Christ have been, and are, and will be, its 
most bitter and dangerous foes. But, before we pass 
on, let me ask the reader to note well one thing more 
in connection with thisincident. Itis the highsense 
of Israel’s destiny. It is assumed that to fight 
against this people is to fight against God Himself. 
Indeed, to attack them is nothing less than to put 
forth the hand against the very throne of God, and 
to attempt to overthrow it. We know what all this 
meant, and that no words, short of these, would have 
told all the truth. Had Israel perished that day 
under the swords of the Amalekites, the purpose of 
God for the earth’s salvation, through the seed ol 
Abraham, would have been defeated ; and the throne 
of God, raised to-day in many a land and in million 
hearts, would have been cast down just as it was 
being set up. But whocould have known all that in 
the time of Moses, or dreamed of it in those sad days 
of disaster and shame during the Babylonian exile? 
Who could have foreseen the advent of Him whose 
name is the sweetest on human tongue to-day, and 
who shall reign till every enemy is put under His 
feet? That is the question which critical unbelief 
has to answer when face to face with these words, 
That consciousness of the Divine purpose is there. 
The full assurance of all that we now know, and all 
we now hope for, is in these words that state 
Amalek’s sin, and which say that his hand was lifted 
against the very throne of the Almighty. Whence 
came that assurance? It could not have been of 
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man; for the thought could never have occurred to 
any merely human authorship. It could only have 
been of Him who grasps the ages in His mighty plan; 
and the Book, in which those words stand, is stamped 
by their very presence as the Book of God. 

The Israelites had, no doubt, advanced along the 
Wady Feiran during the battle, and in the subse- 
quent pursuit of the defeated Amalekites. Those 
who remained in the camp would strike the tents, 
put up the baggage, and joyfully follow the victorious 
army. This may partly remove the difficulty which, 
has been felt by some regarding the next journey that 
is named. We read: “‘ They departed from Rephidim 
and pitched in the wilderness of Sinai” (Numbers 
XXxllil.15). It is taken for granted that this means 
one day’s journey ; and, if it must be so understood 
the distance from Hessy El] Hattatin along the Wady 
Feiran to Sinai would be more than a single day’s 
journey. There is a shorter but much rougher path, 
frequently followed, which can be traversed in a day ; 
but it is a way which those laden with baggage would 
not be likely to take. Some may have gone by the 
shorter path, and the rest by a forced journey have 
followed along the Wady Es Scheik, and have joined 
the others in the great plain of Er Rahah—‘ the 
valley of rest.” 

This is, indeed, the very plan that was followed by 
members of the Ordnance Survey, and previously ‘by 
Dr. Horatius Bonar, and Dean Stanley. It will help 
us to realize the feelings with which the delivered and 
rejoicing host of God approached this resting-place ir 
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their journey, to hear what the last of these travellers 
experienced as he approached the mount of God. 
Dean Stanley writes: ‘‘ We started at 5 a.m. The 
camels went round by Wady Es Scheykh; we took 
the direct route by Wady Solaf, which. . . brought 
us to the foot of the Nukb Hwy, the ‘pass of the 
wind,’ a stair of rock like that by which we had 
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mounted to the cluster of Serbal, and by which we 
were to mount again into the second and highest 
stage of the great mountain labyrinth. . .. The 
pass itself is what would be elsewhere a roaring 
torrent, like the pass of St.Gothard. It is amidst 
masses of rock, a thread of a stream just visible, 


———— 
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and here and there forming clear pools, shrouded in 
Palenseteins 13 

“We reached the head of the pass; and far in the 
bosom of the mountains before us I saw the well- 
known shapes of the cliffs which form the front of 
Sinai. At each successive advance these cliffs disen- 
gaged themselves from the intervening and surround- 
ing hills, and at last they stood out—I should rather 
say the columnar mass which they form stood out— 
alone against the sky. On each side the infinite 
complications of twisted and jagged mountains fell 
away from it. On each side the sky encompassed it 
round as though it were alone in the wilderness. 
And to this giant mass we approached through a 
wide valley, a long continued plain, which—enclosed 
as it was between two precipitous mountain ranges of 
black and gellow granite, and having always at its 
end this prodigious mountain block—I could compare 
to nothing else than the immense avenue—the 
‘dromos,’ as it is technically called—through which 
the approach was made to the great Egyptian 
temples. One extraordinary sensation was the fore- 
knowledge at each successive opening of the view of 
every object that would next appear; as cliff and 
- plain, and the deep gorges on each side, and lastly 
the convent with its gardens burst before me, it was 
the unfolding of the sight of sights, of which I had 
read and heard for years, till each part of it seemed as 
familiar as if I had seen it again and again. Was it 
the same or not? The colours and the scale of the 
scene were not precisely what I should have gathered 
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from descriptions: the colours less remarkable, the 
scale less grand. But the whole impression of that — 
long approach was even more wonderful than I had 
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expected. Whatever may have been the scene of 
the events in Exodus, I cannot imagine that any 
human being could pass by that plain and not feel 
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that he was entering a place above all others suited 
for the most august sights on earth.” * 

Mount Sinai is a huge mountain block about two 
miles long. It is about half-a-mile broad at the 
northern end, and a mile broad at the southern. 
On the nozth is the great plain of Er Rahah; on the 
west a narrow valley, the Wady Leja; on the east 
the Wady Ed Deir; and on the south the Wady 
Sebaiyeh. In the Wady Ed Deir is situated the 
convent of St. Katherine, which the traveller of 
necessity makes his head-quarters. It is the one 
hotel and habitable place in the desert. The 
sketches will give some idea of the place and of its 
situation. It is said to have been built by the 
Emperor Justinian, and it must have been in ancient 
times a place strong enough to have given protection 
to the monks once thickly scattered upon the neigh- 
bouring mountains and along the valleys. Itsstrong 
and lofty walls preserve it still from the spoilers of 
the desert, but would afford a frail defence against 
the appliances of modern warfare. 

The convent garden, tended by the lay brethren, is 
a pleasant surprise to the traveller, wearied by the 
monotony of desolation presented by hill and wady. 
‘*Amidst the cold grey hues and deep shadows of the 
mountains,” writes Professor Palmer, “rise up the 
graceful forms of tapering cypress trees, and their 
dark rich foliage is thrown into harmonious contrast 
with the lighter verdure of the poplars which grow 
beside them, and with the varied tints of the olive 
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and almond trees that peep above the wall. Shel- 
tered behind this lovely garden is the monastery, 
looking very calm and peaceful, and suggesting 
nothing of the nest of dirt and ignorance within.” * 
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STAIRS LEADING TO THE ROOF OF THE CONVENT. 


The description which he gives of the inmates of tie 
convent is not flattering; any near view of monks 
has seldom presented a pleasing picture. Speaking 
of his passing up the rickety wooden staircase to 
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the room of the ceconomos. or steward, he says: 
“ Hither we followed our guide, to be entertained by 
him with coffee and date brandy (avakt), and intro- 
duced to such of the monks and priests as had 
dropped in to see the newly-arrived guests. These 
were the élite of the community, and during our 
subsequent stay at Jebel Musa we saw a great deal of 
them; I will, therefore, describe them more particu- 
larly. As became the aristocracy, they were better 
dressed than their brethren ; but magnanimous would 
be the Israelite who might purchase their wardrobe, 
unless, indeed, he had received an unlimited order for 
scarecrows, or had a permanent contract as costumier 
to a travelling wax-work van.” 

Their abilities and pursuits were quite on a par 
with their apparel. ‘‘I had hoped,” continues 
Professor Palmer, “that in such a place as Sinai 
there might still linger some trace of that devotion 
which seems to have characterized the recluses of 
old; some religious enthusiasm which should atone 
for their having fled from the duties of that state of 
life to which it has pleased God to callthem. But 
no! JI found in them no enthusiasm, no hopes, no 
aspirations—no care for anything but indolence and 
rum. They even neglect the only duty which they 
have left themselves to perform, and the services in 
the fine old church are almost unattended, except 
when some Russian pilgrims come and call forth the 
mock piety and grumblings of the monks.” 

The monks have the mountain and the neighbour- 
ing valleys all mapped out and dotted over with the 
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sites and scenes of the events of sacred history. 
They have attempted to save themselves and the 
travellers who seek their guidance all needless 
trouble, and have brought places together which, in 
the time of the Exodus, were far apart. The rock, 
for example, which was smitten at Rephidim, is 
placed quite near the mount from which the Law was 
given, although we know that they were distant from 
each other at least one day’s journey. Weshall find 
it safest, therefore, to put on one side all the monkish 
legends, and to submit ourselves to surer guides. 
The one question we have to ask is, whether the 
mountain which has been all along identified as the 
scene of those great events in Israel’s history, when 
the living God met with them and chose them as His 
people—whether this mountain, or any other place in 
the peninsula, will satisfy the requirements of the 
history. We have been able, so far, to follow the 
host of Israel, not only with perfect certainty, but 
with astonishment that any record could have so 
wondrously pictured the route they followed, and the 
places where they rested. The words are few and 
simple ; but their very fewness and simplicity increase 
our astonishment, and deepen our conviction that 
while thought and words are man’s, they are also the 
thought and words of God. 

I limit myself now to one point only. We read 
that the Israelites ‘‘ pitched in the wilderness; and 
there Israel camped before the mount ” (Exod. xix. 2). 
Aiso, that at the sound of the trumpet they were to 
“come up to the mount” (verse 13); and that 
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* Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to 
meet with God; and they stood at the nether part of 
the mount” (verse 17). Here it is implied that there 
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was space enough in the near neighbourhood to 
afford a camping-ground for three millions of people, 
and abundant room for them to gather together in 
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view of the mountain, and even to leave a more 
distant station, and to occupy one nearer to the foot 
of the mount. Allthis has beendenied. It has been 
said that Sinai affords no such facilities for encamp- 
ment or assembly. It need hardly be remarked that, 
were this so, the objection would be grave indeed ; 
for then place and narrative would be in distinct 
contradiction. This objection has, however, only 
served to draw attention to their complete agree- 
ment. The plain of Er Rahah stretches along the 
northern front of Sinai, and answers in every 
minute particular, as we shall afterwards see, to the 
description in the Scripture. It affords abundant 
standing room, and even ample space for a vast 
multitude removing afar off from the mount, and for 
drawing nigh to it. Professor Palmer speaks of it 
as an ‘enormous plain.”” Onetraveller, Dr. Bonar, 
says: **The large sandy plain of Er Rahah lay in 
front of us, about two miles in one direction, and one 
in another. A finer place for the encampment of a 
multitude can hardly be imagined.” When I add 
that this is the only plain in the district that could 
afford the needful accommodation, the absolute 
accuracy of the narrative will be manifest, as well as 
the sure guiding and the full provision made in His 
planning, who led Israel like a flock by the hand or 
Moses and of Aaron, 
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CHAPTER II¥. 


WHERE was SINAI? 


N the preceding chapter I have already indicated 

an answer to this question. We have followed 
the [sraelites from the field of the battle with Amalek 
to Er Rahah, ‘‘the plain of rest,” and have seen 
them encamping in front of what now bears the 
name of Mount Sinai—the great mountain mass, the 
highest peak of which is known to the Arabs as 
Jebel Musa, “‘the mountain of Moses.” 

But doubts of the correctness of this identification 
have been started by traveliers of great repute. 
‘* The most magnificent mountain of the Peninsula” 
is not Jebel Musa, but Serbal. Rising up with its 
crown of five peaks, and from its position disclosing 
itself at once to the eye in all its majestic proportions 
and rugged grandeur, it must have impressed the 
Israelites as it impresses the traveller of to-day. 
Riippell says— The wild, craggy rocks of Serbal, 
and the isolated position of this mountain, is much 
more remarkable and grand than any other group of 
mountains in Arabia Petrzea, and it was peculiarly 
adapted for the goal of religious pugrimages. ‘lhe 
highest point of the mount, or the second rock from 
the west . . . is, according to my barometrical 
observation, 6,342 French feet above the level of the 


sea.” 
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These considerations, supplemented by a belief 
that Serbal was anciently a place of sacrifice and of 
religious pilgrimage, and by the opinion that the 
name “‘ Serbal’? meant Lord Baal, have led Lepsius, 
Ebers (see his Durch Gosem Zum Sinai), and others 
to fix upon it as the scene of the giving of the Law. 
Ebers, one of the latest supporters of this view, looks 
upon the narrative given in Exodus as ‘‘a later 
poetical description of the great spectacle of Sinai,” 
and so frees himself at one stroke from any “ claim 
of topographical correctness.” ‘‘ We shall have to 
be satisfied,’’ he continues, ‘‘if at this place . . we 
can see a majestic mountain rearing itself on high 
with its bold peaks, and find that a great multitude 
of wanderers could encamp below it in such a way as 
to be able to see the holy heights. These conditions 
are satisfied in the camping ground chosen for the 
people by Moses at the foot of Serbal, beyond the 
oasis of Pharan.” 

But God seeth not as man seeth, and Israel may 
well have been led past Serbal, notwithstanding all 
its grandeur. God may have desired to shut them in 
with Himself in a still deeper seclusion than Serbal 
would have afforded. Let us now see whether 
—taking the words of Scripture, not as ‘‘a later 
poetical description,” but as a sober, lucid, and 
complete statement of fact—we may not be able to 
fix upon the site. For one thing, it is plainly assumed 
that there is abundant accommodation for the whole 
of Israel before the mount. This is referred to again 
and again. The children of Israel ‘‘encamp before 
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the Mount;” they stand before it to hear the Law; 
in their terror at the manifestation of God’s glory, 
they remove and stand afar off; but even after that 
removal, they are still before the mount, so that the 
standing space must have been ample enough to 
accommodate them, and yet to leave a considerable 
space between them and the mountain. We shall 
now let the specially qualified judges of the Ordnance 
Survey decide whether Serbal meets these require- 


- ments. 


Here is the verdict. ‘‘ When seen from a distance, 
Serbal presents a boldness of outline, and an appear- 
ance of massive isolation, which entitle it to rank as 
one of the grandest and most distinctive features of 
the Peninsula. ... From the extremities of its 
northern front, two rough and stony valleys run 
down into Wady Feiran: that at the eastern end is 
called ‘Aleyat,’ and that at the western ‘ Ajeleh.’ 
The space between these is a tumbled and chaotic 
mass of mountains rising at their highest point, 
Jebel Abu Shiah, to an elevation of 2,500 feet above 
‘ Feiran. There is no plain at its base, and, imdeed, 
absolutely no spot which would afford standing room for 
any large number of persons even within sight of the 
mountain. The author of The Tent and the Khan, 
considers Wady ‘Aleyat’ sufficiently ample to have 
contained the tents of all the children of Israel, while 
others who support the claims of Serbal to be the 
true Sinai would make the space between the two 
valleys the site of the encampment. Now it happens 
unfortunately for the first theory that Wady ‘ Aleyat’ 
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is so thickly strewn with huge boulders, and so worn 
and broken up by the torrents which have from time 
to time rushed through it, that it is difficult to pick 
your way along, and there are but few places in the 
whole valley where even a small number of tents 
could be pitched. With regard to the second hypo- 
thesis, I have already shown that the two Wadies are 
separated by a rugged mountain mass, and this would 
have been, to say the least, an exceedingly incon- 
venient camping ground for the children of Israel. 
. - » Views of Serbal may be obtained from various 
parts of Feiran, but they are mere glimpses, and 
there is no spot where a large number of spectators 
could assemble together, and be said to stand ‘before 
the mount.’ ”’ * 

That is also the judgment of Captain Palmer. He 
says that ‘‘in massive ruggedness, and in boldness of 
feature and outline,” Jebel Serbal “ certainly presents 
an aspect unequalled by any other in the Peninsula, 
and, though not absolutely the highest, it has a 
greater command over the surrounding country than 
any we have so far seen.” But these advantages, he 
proceeds to show, ave not evident to those in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and on the level of the 
adjacent valleys, as the Israelites must have been. 
“Unfortunately,” he says, ‘there is hardly a single 
point in the valleys near its base (on this side at all 
events) which affords a really comprehensive view of 
the mountain. It is only by ascending some of the 
neighbouring hills that the whole range of its 
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magnificent peaks can be seen at once, and there is 
no plain anywhere in the vicinity suitable to the assembling 
of a large concourse of people in sight of any one portion.” 
He says there is nothing that can be described asa 
plain, and he adds: ‘‘A subsequent and more ex- 
tended experience of the district has not induced me 
to modify these remarks; indeed, the photographs 
corroborate them in language that cannot err.” * 
There are other objections to the identification of 
Sinai with Serbal. Whatever may be said about the 
distance from Rephidim to Sinai being more than 
one day’s journey, the mention of that day’s journey 
is fatal to the claims of Serbal. For, if that were 
Sinai, the Israelites at Rephidim would have been 
close upon the mountain, and would not have 
required a day’s journey to reach it. They must 
have pushed on and completed the remaining two 
miles without pitching in Rephidim at all! The 
statements which have been made about Serbal being 
an ancient holy place are also without foundation. 
It is not, and it has never been, a place of pilgrimage 
or of sacrifice. There are no well-worn pathways, as 
at Jebel Masa, from the foot to the summit. There 
are no ruins of cells or of convents upon its slopes or 
its heights. The only bit of building is a compara- 
tively modern erection, in which mortar has been 
used, of which there is no trace in any of the 
ancient buildings of the district. A like judgment 
has to be passed upon the attempts to make the 
name ‘“Serbal,” support the testimony to its being 
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an ancient holy place. It has been said to be a 
contraction of Ser Baal, “‘the Lord Baal,” or of 
Serb Baal, ‘‘the palm-grove of Baal.” Some have 
éven tried to show that it contains the name of the 
Hindoo-god Siva! This is travelling far indeed for 
an explanation. The name is an Arabic one, and 
means “the mountain of the coat of mail.” It 
seems to have received this designation from its 
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glittering cliffs that resemble the scales of ancient 
armour. 

Wherever Sinai may be, therefore, Serbal must be 
laid aside. If that had been the only place which 
the wilderness afforded, then the ‘‘ poetic” theory 
would have triumphed. The description in the 
Bible could not have been accepted as absolutely 
accurate. Let us now turn to Jebel Musa, and see 
whether it will fare any better with us there. I have 
already described the immense square mountain mass 
which bears this name of ‘the mountain of Moses.” 
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It rises to about 6,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, and from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the surround- 
ing valleys. It runs from the north-west to the 
south-east. Its crest is encircled by a number of 
peaks. Lofty peaks also crown the north and south 
extremities of the mass. The solitary peak which 
adorns the southern extremity rises to a height above 
sea-level of 7,363 feet, and bears the same name as 
the mountain itself—Jebel Musa. The northern 
extremity is formed of three or four steep rocky 
masses, which are called collectively by the name 
which belongs especially to the loftiest of them—Ras 
Sufsafeh, which rises to a height of 6,937 feet above 
the level of the sea. On every side, with the excep- 
tion of the south-east, the slope is abrupt and 
exceedingly steep. Suchis the mountain; now what 
of the valleys? The southern peak, Jebel Musa 
proper, has been fixed upon by some as the portion 
of the range before which Israel was gathered. There 
is a valley in front of it called the Wady Sebaiyeh. 
Wellsted, in his Travels, said :—‘‘ We crossed alarge 
plain terminating in a broad and extensive valley. 
It has been objected to the identification of Jebel 
Musa with Mount Sinai that the narrow valleys and 
ravines contiguous to it could not have contained 
the immense multitude of Israelites. In this valley 
(Sebaiyeh), however, there is more than ample space 
for them, while at the same time, at its termination 
Mount Sinai stands forth in naked majesty.” Tis- 
chendorf entirely agreed with this identification. 
But it has been completely overthrown by the results 
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of the survey. Actual measurements by experienced 
engineers have proved that the valley could not have 
held even any considerable portion of the Israelites. 
Nor is there any level plain in the Wady Sebaiyeh 
where they could have been gathered within sight of 
the summit.. They would have had to go several 
miles away before the summit would have come into 
view. 

We come, then, to the only other part of the 
mountain which can be fixed upon—Ras Sufsafeh. 
And here every statement of the Scripture is 
strikingly confirmed and illustrated. In front of 
this lofty peak, which rises up likea great altar, there 
is an extensive plain—a plain indeed so large that, as 
actual measurements have shown, it would have 
afforded one yard square as standing room for every- 
one in that immense host. There was room also for 
their withdrawing in their fear. The two Wadies 
Er Rahah and ed Deir (which opens into the exten- 
sive Wady es Sheik) gave abundant space for their 
standing afar off, as well as for their encampment. 
Contrasting Serbal and Ras Sufsafeh in another 
aspect, the marvellous accuracy of the Bible account 
becomes still more manifest. The reader will note 
the sections (taken from the Ordnance Survey) which 
show the approach to Serbal on the one hand, and to 
Ras Sufsafeh on the other. The peopie could not, 
for instance, have been in any danger of touching 
Serbal, had that been the true Mount Sinai. To 
have done so they would have required to climb 
mountains of nearly 2,000 feet above the level of the 
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Wady Feiran, and to have descended the intervening 
valleys. On the other hand, Ras Sufsafeh rises up 
from the plain, inviting, one might, say, a closer 
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approach, and presenting no obstacle whatever, had 
the people been incited by a common impulse of 
curiosity. Ras Sufsafeh is ‘‘a mount that might be 
touched.” We are told that Aaron and the elders 
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went so far with Moses and Joshua, and that there 
God appeared to them. There is a lower height on 
Ras Sufsafeh (see the opposite page), which tempts 
one to lay the finger on it, and to say just here did 
the elders halt and see the Divine glory, and did live, 
and eat, and drink. 

Everything combines to increase our astonishment 
at the manner in which each incident and each 
expression in the Bible narrative fits in with the 
place. Robinson says: ‘“‘As we advanced, the valley 
still opened wider and wider with a gentle ascent, 
and became fuil of shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in 
on each side by lofty granite ridges with rugged 
shattered peaks a thousand feet high, while the face 
of Horeb rose directly before us. Both my com- 
panion and myself involuntarily exclaimed: ‘Here 
is room enough for a large encampment!’ Reaching 
the top of the ascent, or watershed, a fine broad 
plain lay before us, sloping down gently towards the 
S.S.E. enclosed by rugged and venerable mountains 
of dark granite, stern, naked, splintered peaks and 
ridges, of indescribable grandeur; and terminated at 
the distance of more than a mile by the bold and 
awful front of Horeb, rising perpendicularly in 
frowning majesty, from twelve to fifteen hundred feet 
in height. It was a scene of solemn grandeur, 
wholly unexpected, and such as we had never seen; 
and the associations, which at the moment rushed 
upon our minds, were almost overwhelming.” * 

Sir Henry James concurred in the opinion of his 
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subordinates who made the survey. ‘‘No spot in 
the world,” he says, can be pointed out which com- 
bines in a more remarkable manner the conditions of 
a commanding height, and of a plain, in every part 
of which the sights and sounds described in Exodus 
could reach an assembled multitude of more than 
two million souls,”” Dean Stanley’s impressions were 
equally emphatic. He says:—‘‘ That such a plain 
should exist at all in front of such a cliff is so remark- 
able a coincidence with the sacred narrative as to 
furnish a strong internal argument, not merely of its 
identity with the scene, but of the scene itself having 
been described by an eye-witness. The awful and 
lengthened approach, as to some natural sanctuary, 
would have been the fittest preparation for the coming 
scene. The low line of alluvial mounds at the foot 
of the cliff exactly answers to the ‘bounds’ which 
were to keep the people off from ‘touching the 
Mount.’ The plain itself is not unbroken and 
uneven, and narrowly shut in, like almost all others 
in the range, but presents a long retiring sweep, 
against which the people could ‘remove and stand 
afar off.’ The cliff, rising like a huge altar in front of 
the whole congregation, and visible against the sky 
in lonely grandeur from end to end of the whole 
plain, is the very image of ‘the mount that might be 
touched,’ and from which the ‘ voice’ of God might 
be heard far and wide over the stillness of the plain 
below, widened at that point to its utmost extent by 
the confluence of all the contiguous valleys. Here, 
beyond all other parts of the Peninsula, is the 
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adytum, withdrawn as if in the ‘end of the world,’ 
from all the stir and confusion of earthly things. 
And, as in the Wady Feiran, ‘the hill’ of Paran 
may be taken as fixing, with some degree of proba- 
bility, the scene of Rephidim, so there are some 
details of the plain of er-Rahah, which remarkably 
coincide with the scene of the worship of the Golden 
Calf, evidently the same as that of the encampment 
at the time of the delivery of the Law. In this 
instance the traditional locality is happily chosen. 
A small eminence at the entrance of the convent- 
valley is marked by the name of Aaron, as being that 
from which Aaron surveyed the festival on the wide 
plain below. This tradition, if followed out, would 
of necessity require the encampment to be in the 
Wady er-Rahah, as every other circumstance renders 
probable. But there are two other points which 
meet here, and nowhere else. First, Moses is 
described as descending the mountain without seeing 
the people; the shout strikes the ear of his com- 
panion before they ascertain the cause; the view 
bursts upon him suddenly as he draws nigh to the 
camp, and he throws down the tables and dashes 
them in pieces ‘ beneath the Mount.’ Such a com- 
bination might occur in the Wady er-Rahah. Any- 
one coming down from one of the secluded basins 
behind the Ras Sufsafeh, through the oblique-gullies 
which flank it on the north and south, would hear the 
sounds borne through the silence of the plain, but 
would not see the plain itself till he emerged trom 
the Wady ed-Deir, or the Wady Leja; and when ne 
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did so, he would be immediately under the precipitous 
cliffs of Sufsafeh. Further, we are told that Moses 
strewed the powder of the fragments of the idol on 
the ‘waters’ of the ‘brook that came down out of 
the Mount.’ This would be perfectly possible in the 
Wady er-Rahah, into which issues the brook of the 
Wady Leja, descending, it is true, from Mount St. 
Catherine, but still in sufficiently close connection 
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with the Jebel Musa to justify the expression 
‘coming down out of the Mount.’ These two coin- 
cidences, which must be taken for what they are 
worth, would not occur either at Serbal or in the 
Wady Seba’iyeh. In the case of the former, although 
there 1s the brook from the Wady Aleyat, which 
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would probably meet the description, there is no 
corresponding contiguity of the encampment. Inthe 
case of the latter, both are wanting.” * 

To this I add Professor Palmer’s description of 
the summit of Sinai. “The wild desolation,” he 
says, “‘of those majestic crags, solitary ravines, and 
winding valleys, added to the solemn and sacred 
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associations of the scene, cannot fail to impress the 
beholder with wonder and awe. Yet the desolation 
of Horeb does not oppress the soul; for, in the 
clear sky, the pure air, and the unbroken stillness of 
the ancient rocks and labyrinthine valleys, there lurks 
the ‘still small voice’ that tells us of a present God. 
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One thing alone—a storm—could enhance the sub- 
limity of such a scene; and what a storm was that 
when there were ‘thunders and lightnings, and a 
thick cloud upon the mount, and mount Sinai was 
_ altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire, and the smoke thereof ascended as 
the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked 
ereatly’ (Exodus xix. 16-18).”’ * 

Two difficulties remain to be noticed. The name 
Horeb is frequently exchanged for that of Sinai in 
Scripture. It appears to be the name applied to the 
heart of the Peninsula, while Sinai is applied to the 
mountain from which the Law was proclaimed. 
Horeb means “dryness,” and the name is fitly 
applied to those naked rocks on whose stupendous 
cliffs and peaks not even the tiniest moss can find 
moisture enough for existence. The other difficulty 
refers te the journey from Rephidim to Sinai. 
Taking the whole distance from the beginning of 
the desert journey to Rephidim, and dividing it by 
the number of days occupied according to the 
itinerary in Numbers xxxiii., the Israelites cannot 
have made less than fifteen miles a day. This is, 
indeed, a moderate estimate. The distance from 
Rephidim to Sinai is about twenty-five miles, and is, 
therefore, ten miles more than a day’s journey. But 
I have already remarked that during the battle with 
Amalek, some ground must have been covered by the 
victors. They would sweep the enemy before them 
out of every place where they could make another 
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stand, or hinder the after advance of Israel. And 
when they had done this, the Israelites dared not 
abandon the place they had conquered. To have 
done so would have been to invite the return of the 
Amalekites. They must, therefore, have been at the 
end of the battle miles in front of their previous 
encampment. Theentire multitude, no doubt, pressed 
on into the fertile and well-watered portion from 
which they had previously been shut out. The one 
day’s journey (mentioned in Numbers xxxiil.) between 
Rephidim and Sinai leaves just the margin for the 
advance during the battle; and our difficulty about 
the distance is consequently changed into an unex- 
pected confirmation. 





CHAPTER JV. 


How Op 1s HEBREW WRITING ? 


HE sacred narrative has enabled us to join the 
people of God, and to travel with them from 
Goshen to Sinai. It is ready to do us further 
service, and to enable us to company with them from 
Sinai to Canaan. But before we set out on this 
second journey, we shall have to mark some things, 
on which, providentially, the date-stamp is as plain 
as it is on the record of these journeys. 
There is one thing on which, it has been confidently 
asserted, the date-stamp can mot be read, and as this 
matter affects the veracity of the entire Pentateuch, 
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I shall invite the reader to look at it at once. It 
would be quite vain to ask anyone to believe that the 
‘law came by Moses,” if it was quite impossible for 
Moses to give to it such a permanent form that it 
could be transmitted to posterity just as it left his 
hands. In other words, Moses could not be the 
author of the Pentateuch, if the art of writing was 
then unknown. More than this, if writing, at the 
time of the Exodus, was still an undiscovered art, 
this book would undeniably be one of the most 
elaborate and unblushing forgeries in existence. We 
are distinctly told that God “wrote” upon the two 
tables of stone the ten commandments. The Divine 
promise before Moses went up into the mount ran 
thus: ‘‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, Come up to 
Me into the mount and be there, and I will give thee 
tables of stone, and a law, and commandments which 
I have written” (Exodus xxiv.12). When Moses 
turned and went down from the mount, “the two 
tables of the testimony were in his hand; the tables 
were written on both their sides; on the one side and 
on the other were they written. And the tables were 
the work of God, and the writing was the writing of 
God, graven upon the tables” (Exodus xxxii. 15, 16). 

This statement is not only explicit ; it is elaborate 
in its explicitness. It is plainly implied that writing 
was known and practised; for Moses carries down 
with him something which is to convey God’s will to 
him, and to the people, and to his and their descen- 
dants. But if writing had not been invented in that 
early time—1,600 years before the Christian era— 
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then any other stones would have been as intelligible 
to Moses and to Israel asthese. The weather marks 
on the desert rocks would have taught them quite as 
much as the Divinely-engraved tablets, which were 
stored within the ark of the covenant. Now, what 
conception of the Bible would those writers convey 
to us and to our children, who used to assure us, and 
who now quietly assume, that writing was not known 
in the time of Moses? Here is not only a distinct 
statement that God wrote upon these two tables of 
stone for the instruction of His people, but also a 
most minute account of how they were written. If 
these verses, which I have just quoted, were written 
by men who designed that falsehoods should be 
accepted as facts—and who, therefore, lie with such 
elaborate minuteness—then there never has been a 
more impious imposition than the Bible! 

But the statements regarding writing meet us 
continually inthe Pentateuch. The art of writing is 
represented as fully known to Moses, and as being 
constantly practised byhim. After the first delivery 
of the Law to him, we read: ‘‘ Moses wrote all the 
words of the Lord, and rose up early in the morning, 
and builded an altar under the hill. . . . Andhe took 
the book of the covenant and read in the audience of 
the people: and they said, All that the Lord hath 
said will we do, and be obedient” (Exodus xxiv. 4-7). 
When another section of the Law was made known 
to Moses, he received the Divine command to commit 
that also to writing: ‘‘And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Write thou these words: for after the tenor 
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of these words I have made a covenant with thee 
and with Israel” (Exodus xxxiv. 27). The truth is, 
that the ministry of Moses was marked by an 
immense literary activity. Before Sinai was reached, 
this ministry of writing had been begun. When 
Amalek was defeated, and God’s purpose regarding 
that people was declared, ‘‘The Lord said unto 
Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book, and 
rehearse it in the ears of Joshua”? (Exodus xvii. 14). 
The command literally is—‘‘ Write this for a 
memorial in the Book.” Moses had already been 
writing the story of God’s dealings with His people 
and with Egypt, and now he is told to add this also, 
and write it ‘fin the book,’”’ which was to be God’s 
memorial to all generations. Every one is now 
aware of the epoch-making character of the Exodus. 
It was the birth-hour of the world’s hope. It often 
happens, however, that events with the most moment- 
ous issues are unnoted at the time, and this literary 
activity of Moses is simply another proof that God’s 
hand was in this matter. He saw the importance of 
the time; and the foundations of His Book and of 
His work were laid together. The writing in ‘‘the 
Book” was as much a part of Moses’ mission as the 
deliverance and the guiding of God’s people. The 
new era is marked from its commencement as the 
era of written revelation. 

There are other references to this work of preparing 
a lasting record of God’s words, and of the story of 
the Exodus. In Numbers xxxiii.2, we read that 
“Moses wrote their goings out according to their 
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journeys, by the commandment of the Lord.” 
Indeed, this work of writing crowns the great 
prophet’s labours. It is only when it is completed 
that his work is done. He leaves a song behind him 
which is to touch the heart, and to mould the life, of 
his people long after he himself has passed away; 
but the song must not only be spoken, it must also 
be written out by his own hands. ‘‘ Mosestherefore 
wrote this song the same day, and taught it the 
children of Israel. . . . And it came to pass when 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of this 
law in a book, until they were finished, that Moses 
commanded the Levites, who bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this book of the 
law and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord your God, that it may be there for a 
witness against thee’”’ (Deuteronomy xxxi. 22-26). 
Here the representation undoubtedly is that the 
Law was written wholly by Moses. The completed 
work written by his own hand is solemnly committed 
to the Levites that they may place it in the ark. It 
is also assumed that the Levites were acquainted 
with the art of writing, at which we need not wonder, 
‘since it is plainly implied that the art was known to 
the people generally. They were commanded to 
write the commandments of God upon the posts and 
the gates of their houses (Deuteronomy vi.9). We 
have another indication of the universal acquaint- 
ance with the art in the directions regarding divorce 
(Deuteronomy xxiv. I-3). Whoever put away his wife 
was to “‘write her a bill of divorcement, and give it 
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in her hand, and send her out of the house.” It 


does not appear to have been looked upon as a 
supposable case that anyone should be unable to 
perform this act. There were no illiterates, appar- 
ently, among the children of Israel, slaves though 
they had been. Every man among them knows how 
to read and to write. 

But this has been questioned, and was quietly 
assumed as incredible by the rationalists. The 
antiquity of writing has been the constant tradition 
of ancient times, and every ancient author who 
touches on the subject, speaks of it as having had its 
origin in the most remote ages. Doubt was first 
cast on this testimony by Wolf, the great German 
classical scholar. He maintained that the poems of 
Homer could not have been written by the poet, as 
the art of writing was then unknown. But, seeing 
that Homer was the contemporary of Moses, it was 
easy to extend the denial to the sacred writer, and 
this was accordingly done. As the discussion pro- 
ceeded, statements naturally became more definite. 
One writer, Hartmann, said: “ Not till the period of 
the Judges, when they, the Israelites, reposed in their 
fortunately won possessions, were they able to 
advance in the path of civilization, and to obtain 
from their diligent neighbours the precious gift of 
the art of writing.” Others confidently asserted that 
writing was not found among any Semitic people 
before 1,000 B.C., that is nearly 600 years after the 
date of the Exodus; and Gesenius, the great 
Hebraist, committed himself to the statement that 
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no Hebrew had.ever learned to write before the times 
of the Judges. 

The ‘‘critics”’ of ‘to-day take this for granted; 
few maintain that, even if writing were known in the 
Mosaic age, the age was not a literary one, and was 
altogether too dark and barbarous to have produced 
the Pentateuch. Kuenen says: “Certainly nothing 
more was committed to writing by him (Moses), orin 
his time, than the ten words ‘in their original form.” 
Wellhausen goes still further, and takes away from 
Moses even “‘the ten words”’ (the Decalogue). The 
teaching of the Decalogue is, in his opinion, itoo 
advanced for the time of Moses. ‘‘ Moses,” he says, 
“eave no idea of God to his people. Why should he, 
indeed? For Moses to have given tothe Israelites an 
enlightened conception of God, would have been to 
have given them a stone instead of bread.’’* Of 
Deuteronomy, Kuenen says, with perfect frankness: 
“‘An author of the seventh century 8.c.’—eight 
hundred years after the death of Moses—‘ has made 
Moses himself proclaim that which,in his opinion, it 
was expedient in the real interests of the Mosaic 
party to announce and introduce. Men used to 
perpetrate such fictions as these without any qualms 
.of conscience.’ + These positions Canon Driver 
accepts. There is moderation in the statement of 
shis views, but the views themselves are in line with 
the above. The very oldest portion of the Pentateuch 
must be placed somewhere, he believes, between gao 


* Article “Israel,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition 
+ History of Isia 1, vol. ii., pps 18, 19+ 
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and 750 B.c. He does not undertake to say where 
between these dates its origin must be placed, but he . 
accepts these as the extreme limits between which the: 
true date must lie.* 

What must al this mean for the Christian 
ministers, and for the professors, the students, and 
the rest who accept these so-called findings of 
‘sacred (!) science’’?? What part can the Spirit of 
God have in a lie? and what communion can light 
have with the darkness of fraud and of imposture? 
Can they accept such a book as the Word of God, 
and can they any longer believe in the Divine 
authority of a Master and of apostles who place 
unwavering faith both in the statements and in the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch? The tre- 
mendous issues, to the acceptance of which they are 
now pledged, might prove to them that their guides 
have led them utterly astray ; but we are now ableto 
show that they not only lead to manifest error, but 
are founded on mistake. In everything that is 
implied in the Pentateuch as to the age of the art of 
writing, Professor Sayce has shown that the Scripture 
is right, and that the “critics” are entirely and 
inexcusably wrong. 

Modern discovery has, by successive disclosures, 
established the correctness of the Scripture in this 
matter. It has brought to light the ancient inscrip- 
tions of Assyria and Egypt, which show that writing 
is nearly as ancient as humanity. Long ages before 
the time of Abraham, the nations of the East knew 
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how to express thought, and to transmit the story of 
the past, by means of written characters. But the 
“‘critics”” have fought hard for their position, have 
refused to surrender, and have had to be driven back 
step by step. They said: ‘‘ Yes, we admit fully that 
engraving on stone, and impressing characters on 
soft clay, were arts known and practised from very 
ancient times both in Babylonia and in Egypt. But 
there were no books! The art of writing on parchment 
or on papyrus was unknown. Engraving is not 
writing, and while engraving is no doubt ancient, 
that is no proof that writing was known and practised 
as early as the time of Moses.” 

This refuge has also failed them. Papyrus rolls, 
containing poems, histories, novelettes, and religious 
writings, have been found in abundance in the 
Egyptian tombs. These are, in many cases, older 
than the time of Moses, and they prove fully that 
books, and the art of writing books, were known 
before the Pentateuch was written, and before the 
writer of it was born. The splendid climate of 
Egypt has preserved these fragile relics of a vast 
antiquity from decay. Had that climate been 
different, and had these documents perished, we 
should have had none of this testimony to show 
that the “‘critics’”’ were wrong. Is it too much to 
assume that papyrus rolls were part of the commerce 
of Egypt, and that, though the climates of Palestine 
and of Assyria have not suffered them to be preserved, 
documents and books were as plentiful in these 
countries 1,600 B.c. as in Egypt itself? 
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The library of the Egyptian kings, Amenophis ITI. 
and Amenophis IV., discovered at Tel-el-Amarna, 
prove that the art of writing was in active and 
extensive use in Palestine at the very time of the 
Exodus. The tablets which were found in these 
mounds, in the south of Egypt, consist of letters 
written to the Egyptian monarchs by the governors 
and princes of the Canaanite cities. We are met, 
however, by another objection. It is urged that the 
Hebrew alphabet is a late invention which was 
adopted from the Phoenicians. The Assyrian and 
Egyptian alphabets largely represent syllables, and 
not the elementary sounds of consonants and of 
vowels, and that, while we have abundant evidence 
of the existence of syllabic writing before the time of 
Moses, there is nothing whatever to show that the 
Pheenician alphabet, the simplest form of writing 
ever invented, was in use when Moses is represented 
as using it in the composition of the Pentateuch. 

Some years ago there was little positive evidence to 
sweep away this doubt; but now, in the providence 
of God, we have an answer. An ancient Hebrew 
inscription has been discovered at the Pooljof Siloam. 
The letters, “though engraved on stone,” writes 
Professor Sayce, “‘ nevertheless have rounded instead 
of square angles. The people who employed these 
must have been accustomed ‘to write with a pen on 
papyrus or parchment, rather than with the chiselion 
wood and stone. The earliest Hebrew text of which 
we know—a text which is probably contemporary 
with the reign of Ahaz or Hezekiah—thus points in 
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the clearest possible way to the existence at the time 
of a true literature.”* This brings us to about 
730 B.C., and would prove that in the eighth century 
before the Christian era, the Israelites had been long 
acquainted with the Phoenician alphabet. The earlier 
discovery of the Moabite stone takes us nearly two 
centuries farther back. Mesha, king of Moab, who 
is mentioned in 11. Kings iii. 4, fortunately left an 
inscription relating his conflict with the successors of 
Ahab, king of Israel. It is written in the Phoenician 
character, and in what is practically the Hebrew 
tongue. In goo B.c., therefore, a people closely 
allied to the Hebrews were in the free and apparently 
constant use of this alphabetic writing. But the 
proof does not stop there. The letters display 
certain differences in form from the ancient Hebrew 
characters, and some of the words. also show differ- 
ences in spelling. Time must have been required to 
allow these differences to spring up. Say that, at the 
departure of Jacob and his family from Canaan, the 
two peoples, then tribes only, had the same written 
characters, then the interval and the distance which 
prevented communication for centuries, would permit 
these differences to arise; and, once originated in 
this way, they would continue. It seems impossible 
to account for these variations in any other way. 
They point, first of all, to a time when the tribes dwelt 
together ; and secondly, to an after period of separation. 

A more recent “find” takes us still further back. 
Mr. Bliss discovered, at a depth of 300 feet among 


* The Higher Criticism and the Monuments, p. 35- 
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the ruins of Lachish, a fragment of a flat dish, whick 
had on it Phoenician characters. These, in the 
opinion of Professor Sayce, are earlier than 900 B.c. 
But a discovery, which we may say is now in 
progress, has completed the proof of the antiquity 
of the Phoenician alphabet. It seems that the 
alphabet is not Phoenician at all. ‘‘The explorations 
of Dr. Glaser in Southern Arabia,’’ says Professor 
Sayce, “have lately put the question in a new and 
unexpected light. Dr. Glaser has re-copied a large 
part of the numerous inscriptions found on the rocks 
and ancient monuments of Yemen and Hadhramaht, 
and has added more than a thousand fresh ones to 
their number. The inscriptions were long known as 
Himyaritic, but as they are in two different dialects 
—one of which is more archaic than the other, and 
belong to the two separate kingdoms of Ma’in and 
Saba—it is better to distinguish them as Minzan 
and Sabean. Saba is the Sheba of the Old Testa- 
ment, whose queen came to visit Solomon, and the 
people of Ma’in are the Mineans of the classical 
writers, and, as Glaser and Hommel believe, the 
Maonites of Judges x.12. At any rate, in the Septua- 
gint, Zophar, the friend of Job, is called ‘king of the © 
Minzans’ (Job ii. 1z).”’* 

It seems that the kingdom of the Minzans preceded 
that of the Sabeans, just as the Assyrians reigned 
over Mesopotamia before the second Babylonian 
monarchy obtained the sway. ‘‘ Now,” continues 
Professor Sayce, “if the kingdom of Ma’in had 
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already fallen before the rise of that of Saba, his- 
torical consequences of great importance will follow. 
The existence of the kingdom of Saba can be traced 
back to a considerable antiquity. In the time of 
Tiglath-Pileser III. (B.c. 733), the power of its 
princes extended to the extreme north of Arabia, and 
brought them into contact with Assyria. Ithamar, 
the Sabzan monarch, paid tribute to Sargon, as his 
predecessor had done to Tiglath-Pileser. If the 
account of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon is historical—and, as we shall see hereafter, 
archzological discovery tends more and more to 
dissipate the doubts that have been cast upon it— 
Saba was already a kingdom three centuries before 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser. . . . Yet the researches 
of Dr. Glaser have shown that the sovereign princes 
_of Saba had been preceded by Makarib, or ‘priests.’ 
Like the High Priests of Assur, who preceded the 
kings of Assyria, as we have learnt from the curei- 
form inscriptions, or like Jethro, ‘the Priest of 
Midian,’ according to the Old Testament, the first 
rulers of Saba had been priests rather than kings. 
It was only in the course of time that the Pree 
had transformed themselves into kings. 

‘‘The fall of Ma’in is thus pushed back far into the 
centuries.” * But the Minzean inscriptions mention 
thirty-three of the Minzan kings, and we thus learn 
that the so-called Phoenician writing was in use 
before the Exodus, and indeed in so remote an age, 
that the Phoenician claim to its invention is now 
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seriously questioned. They seem to have received it 
from an earlier civilization. But, whatever may be 
the truth as to that, it is now put beyond doubt that 
the Phcenician writing may well have been known to 
the Israelites long before the time of Moses. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE GOLDEN CALE. 





lie the account. of Israel’s daring idolatry com- 
- mitted on the very spot where the living God had 
spoken with them, it is plainly implied that the people 
had attained an amazing proficiency in the arts; 
and this has again aroused the incredulity of criti- 
cism. Moses and Joshua had gone up into the 
mount, and disappeared within that awful mass of 
smoke and fire. Day passed into night, but neither 
had come down again. The morrow came and 
passed away, and the next day, and the day after 
that, without witnessing their descent. Days passed 
into weeks, and yet there was neither return nor 
tidings of them. There were, no doubt, questionings 
and fears, but these were quieted in the assurance 
that all must be well, and that a day or two would 
see their leader and his minister restored to them. 
How could harm come to him, the beloved of God? 
But five weeks had gone, and they were now in the 
sixth week of weary waiting: ‘“‘ And when the people 
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saw that Moses delayed to come down out of the 
mount, the people gathered themselves together unto 
Aaron, and said unto him, Up, make us gods which 
shall go before us; for as for this Moses, the man 
that brought us . 
up out of the 

land of Egypt, 

we wot not what 

is become of: 
him. And Aaron ; 
said unto them, 

Break off the | 
golden earrings, 

which are in the - 
ears of your. 
wives, of your | 
sons,andofyour | 
daughters, and . 
bring them unto | 
me. And.allthe | 
people brake off 

the golden ear- . 


ARTICLES OF JEWELLERY. HIEROGLYPHICS READ, '' GOLDSMITHS,”’ 
WORKERS IN GOLD. 





rings whichwere , 

in their ears, and i 

brought them | Pt Va 
lis: Ae 

unto Aaron. | oF 


And he received ~ 

them at their hand, and fashioned it with a graving 
tool, after he had made it a molten calf: and they said, 
These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of theland of Egypt. And when Aaron saw it, he built 
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an altar before it; and Aaron made proclamation, 
and said, To-morrow is a feast to Jehovah. And 
they rose up early on the morrow, and offered burnt- 
offerings, and brought peace-offerings, and the people 
sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play” 
(Exodus xxxii. 1-6). 

This narrative has been, in God’s Providence, so 
deeply impressed with the stamp of the place and of 
the time that it becomes a witness of the first impor- 
tance in regard to the burning question of the day— 
the age of the 

Pentateuch. 
1. It isplainly 
implied that 
gold is pos- 
sessed by the 
Israelites in 
great abund- 
ance. 2. The 

precious 
metal isinthe 
form of trinkets, showing that the jeweller’s art must 
have been extensively practised, and must have been 
one of'the most distinguishing features of the civiliza- 
tion out of which Israel has come. 3. The Israelites 
have themselves an acquaintance with art, which is an 
additional proof of the advanced state of Egyptian 
civilization. 4. The form of the idol is exceedingly 
singular, and its inauguration is attended with distin 
ceremonies—‘ The people sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to play.” Is there anything in the 
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condition of the land from which they have come out 
and in its idolatry to explain these things, and to show 
that they belong to the place and to the time? 

Let us take the first, as to the quantity of the gold. 
That this must have been great, seems to be plain 
from the statement that the calf was “molten.” It 
seems to have been a solid casting. Where could 
such a quantity of this most precious metal have 
been found in that ancient time, it has been asked, 
and how could it be expected that Israel in the desert 
should carry so rich a treasure? Some of our 
commentators have accordingly tried to force another 
sense upon the words of Scripture. One and another 
have suggested that a wooden image of a calf was 
carved or put together, and that this was covered 
with plates of gold. But how could a plated image 
be called a molten one? Commentators have not 
noticed that the Scripture is consistent with itself in 
indicating that a vast amount of the precious metal 
was used, and that if they were right in their belief 
that only a comparatively small amount was em- 
ployed, they would have removed one difficulty only 
_ to plunge us into another. Let us recall what the 
Scripture has told us. Aaron requested that the ear- 
, rings of the women and the children should be given 
up. The limiting of the gifts to the ear-jewels was 
probably significant. It may have been symbolic of 
their obedience to the deity, and that the earring 
fashioned into the image was a pledge that they 
would listen to the commandments of their new deity. 
But let us grasp what the arrangement meant. How 
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many women and children were there in the host? 
The whole people numbered about three millions. 
This would place the women and children at four- 
fifths, or two-and-a-quarter millions. But let us say 
that only one million contributed. Let us further 
put the weight of two earrings at one-eighth of an 
ounce avoirdupois. This will give us 7,812 lbs., or 
nearly three-and-a-half tons of gold; a quantity cer- 
tainly ample enough for an imposing image! 

It will be seen, therefore, that the narrative is quite 
in keeping with the word 
‘‘molten,” and with the 
description of the idol as 
having been castin a mould 
and formed of solid metal. 
But was Egypt able, even 
in the willingly-surren- 
dered spoils with which it 
endowed the Israelites, to 
provide so huge a quantity 

BENI HASSAN. BLowinc tur Of gold? The reply Te- 

FIRE AND MELTING GOLD. moves every vestige of 
doubt, and shows that in this very abundance we have 
another proof of the truth of Scripture. Gold was 
early known in Egypt, and was already a well-known 
metal when silver was introduced. This is shown in 
the fact that silver was known as “white gold.” 
‘‘Much gold,” says Wilkinson, ‘“‘ was used for orna- 
mental purposes. Its richness, desirability, and 
freedom from tarnish, led the ancients to employ it 
very generally, and to a greater extent than in modern 
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times. . . . . Gold was the favourite metal in Egypt, 
as afterwards in Greece and Rome, and the rich 
frequently had ornamental works, statues, and furni- 
ture of solid gold.” * 

In the absence of banks, riches accumulated in ° 
the house, and naturally largely in the shape of the 
most precious metals, and in jewellery worn upon 

.the person. Gold is mentioned on the monuments 
as early as the fourth dynasty.t The State mines 
were numerous, and were worked with convict labour. 





THEBES. ““RINGS' OF GOLD AND SILVER.” 


Gold poured into the country, also, as tribute from 
subject peoples. The amount treasured up in the 
East has astonished those who have looked into the 
subject. ‘‘ When we read,” continues Wilkinson 
‘‘of the enormous wealth amassed by the Egyptian 
and Asiatic kings, or the plunder by Alexander and 
the Romans, we wonder how so much could have 
been obtained; for, even allowing for considerable 





* Ancient Egyptians (popular edition), vol.ii., p.147, + Joéd, vol. dis, p. 24a 
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exaggeration in the accounts of early times, there 
is no reason to disbelieve the private fortunes of 
individuals at Rome, and the sums squandered by 
them, or even the amount of some of the tributes 
levied in the East. Of ancient cities, Babylon is 
particularly cited by Herodotus and others for its 
immense wealth. Diodorus (11.9) mentions a golden 
statue of Jupiter at Babylon, forty feet high, weighing 
one thousand Babylonian talents; another of Rhea, 
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of equal weight, having two lions on its knees, and 
near it, silver serpents of three hundred talents each; 
a standing statue of Juno, weighing eight hundred 
talents, holding a snake, and a sceptre set with gems; 
as well as a golden table of 500 talents weight, on 
which were two cups, weighing three hundred talents, 
and two censers, each of three hundred talents weight, 
with three golden bowls, one of which, belonging to 
Jupiter, weighed twelve hundred talents, the others, 
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each six hundred; making a total of at least six 
thousand nine hundred talents, reckoned equal to 
£11,000,000 sterling.” * 

The fortunes possessed by Roman nobles were 
immense, and the gold and silver in circulation 
throughout the Roman empire, at the death of 
Augustus, are supposed to have amounted to three 
hundred and fifty-eight millions sterling.+ At that 
time the East was still wealthy and luxurious, and 
the amount of gold in the possession of kings, 
princes, nobles, and private persons must have been 
incalculable. The difficulty, therefore, as to the 
quantity of the gold, may be dismissed as purely 
' imaginary. The abundance of the precious metal in 
the camp of Israel was perfectly in keeping with the 
time, and with the land to which they had just bidden 
farewell. Let us now turn (2) to the indications, 
given in the narrative, of an advanced condition of 
the arts. The gold exists in the form of ornaments, 
and jewellery must consequently have been one of 
the common-places of human existence at that period. 
There is also nothing apparently to prevent Aaron’s 
compliance with the request to make molten gods for 
Israel. That the work can be easily executed is 
taken for granted by Aaron and by the people. Here 
again incredulity has been at work. 

We shall have frequent necessity by-and-bye to 
bring forward evidence as to the condition of the 
arts in Egypt at the Exodus. It is enough to say 
now that all the excellency, for which that land was — 


* Ibid, vol.ii., pp. 242, 243. + Ibid, vol. ii., p. 245, 
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famous, had reached its highest point before the 

Exodus. As to the prominence of the jeweller’s art 
at that time, there is now overwhelming proof. 
The following from Wilkinson will be enough to allay 
whatever doubt may have been excited on this point. 
‘The use of gold for jewellery and various articles 
of luxury dates from the most remote ages. . . It is 
not from the Scriptures alone that the skill of the 
Egyptian goldsmiths may be inferred; the sculptures 
of Thebes and Beni Hassan afford their additional 
testimony, and the numerous gold and silver vases, 
inlaid work and jewellery, represented in common 
use, show the great advancement they had made in 
this' branch of art. 

“But gold was known in Egypt, and made into 
ornaments, long before; and the same mode of 
washing and working it is figured on the monuments 
of the fourth dynasty. The engraving of gold, and 
the mode of casting it, and inlaying it with stones, 
were evidently known at the same time; they are 
mentioned in the Bible, and numerous specimens of 
this kind of work have been found in Egypt. 

- “ At Beni Hassan, the process of washing the ore, 
smelting or fusing the metal with the help of the 
blowpipe, and fashioning it for ornamental purposes, 
weighing it, and taking an account of the quantity so 
made up, and other occupations of the goldsmiths, 
are represented.” * 

The following enumeration of the articles worn by 
the Egyptians at, and before the time of the Exodus, 
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shows the advanced state of the art, and bears out 
the statements of Scripture regarding the great 
enrichment of the Israelites. That I have made no 
excessive estimate in supposing that one pair of 
earrings weighed at least one-eighth of an ounce, 
will be seen from what follows :—‘ The earrings most 
usually worn by Egyptian ladies, were large, round, 
single hoops of gold, from one inch and a-half to two 
inches and one-third in diameter, and frequently of 
a still greater size; or made of six rings soldered 
together.”* The wearing of jewellery was one of 
the leading features of Egyptian costume. ‘‘ They 
wore many rings, sometimes two or three on the 
same finger. . . . One of the largest signets I have 
seen contained £20 worth of gold. . . They also had 
large gold anklets or bangles, armlets, and bracelets, 
frequently inlaid with precious stones or enamel, and 
worn by men as well as women..... Handsome 
and richly ornamental necklaces were a principal 
part of the dress, both of men and women; and some 
idea may be formed of the number of jewels they 
wore, from those borrowed by the Israelites at the 
time of the Exodus, and by the paintings of Thebes.” ¢ 

But (3) there is one incident in connection with 
Israel’s idolatry that forms an absolute proof that 
the Israelites were well acquainted with metallurgy. 
We are told that Moses burned the idol, mixed 
the calcined residuum with water, and caused the 
Israelites to drink it. Our modern ignorance has led 
to a complete misunderstanding of that passage, and 
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it is painful to read the remarks of even the most 
esteemed commentators upon it. Even Hengstenberg, 
though acquainted with Wilkinson’s book, seems to 
have missed the explanation there given, and repre- 
sents the reducing to powder as an ordinary crushing 
of the metal. But, if that had been the method 
employed, it would be hard to say why burning should 
be mentioned, and what the intention was in using 
water for mixing the dust, and causing Israel to drink 
it. ‘As strong evidence,” writes Wilkinson, “of 
the skill of the Egyptians in working metals, and of 


oo 
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the early advancement they made in this art, is 
derived from their success in the management of 
different alloys, which, as M. Goguet observes, is 
further argued from the casting of the golden calf, 
and still more from Moses being able to burn the 
metal, and reduce it to powder, a secret which he 
could only have learnt in Egypt. It is said in Exodus 
that ‘ Moses took the calf which they had made, and 
burnt it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and 
strewed it upon the water, and made the children of 
Israel drink of it;’? an operation which, according to 
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the French savant, ‘is known by all who work in metals 
to be very dificult.’ 
‘Commentators’ heads, he adds, ‘have been 
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much perplexed to explain how Moses burnt and 
reduced the gold to powder. Many have offered vain 
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and improbable conjectures, but an experienced 
chemist has removed every difficuliy upon the subject, 
and has suggested this simple process. In the place 
of tartaric acid, which we employ, the Hebrew 
legislator used natron, which is common in the East. 
What follows, respecting his making the Israelites 
drink this powder, proves that he was perfectly 
acquainted with the whole effect of the operation. He 
wished to increase the punishment of their dis- 
obedience, and nothing could have been more 
suitable; for gold reduced and made into a draught, 
in the manner I have mentioned, has a most 
nauseous taste.’”’ * 

It was a forcible and necessary illustration of the 
bitter effects of their sin. But the reader will mark 
how all this lay unobserved in the terse simplicity 
of the Book of God, while men tried to defend its 
honour with lame and half-hearted explanations. 
What remains, has some other lessons for us, but 
these I must reserve for another chapter. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


ISRAEL’s SIN. 


HE last chapter has shown something of the 
Egyptian stamp so deeply impressed upon the 
narrative of Exodus xxxii. The existence and 
abundance of the earrings, the common possession 
Se ee 
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of gold, the acquaintance with the jeweller’s art, and 
the knowledge of the secret for the calcining of gold, 
are traits in thorough harmony with the Egypt of 
the time. 

But several points which have now to be noticed 
take us farther. The first of these is the choice 
made of a divinity. Aaron, in his excuse to Moses, 
explains: ‘‘ Thou knowest the people, that they are 
set on mischief. For they said unto me: Make us 
gods, which shall go before us. . . . And I said unto 
them: Whosoever hath any gold, let them break it 
off. So they gave it me, then I cast it into the fire, 
and there came out this calf’? (Exodus xxxii. 22-24). 
But why should the gold ‘‘come out” a calf? That, 
apparently, was the only form thought of. There 
was no debate as to the appearance which the gods 
whom they desired were to wear. There was no 
enquiry as to what would be the most appropriate 
symbol, or the representation which would be most 
acceptable tothe Deity. The conviction in the mind 
of Aaron and of the people was definite and undis- 
turbed by the slightest question or doubt that, if a 
visible representation of the Deity was to be made, 
this was the only possible form. 

Now to us that notion would not be natural. It 
would, on the contrary, be revolting; and it seems 
almost incredible that, under any circumstances, 
such an idea could occur to the human mind. It is, 
indeed, so extraordinary that its influence over the 
minds of the Israelites of the Exodus can only be 
explained by powerful and long-continued associa- 
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tions. Everyone is aware how use becomes a second 
nature. There are many things which we do without 
questioning, and even without thinking, which might 
fill a stranger with astonishment. Was there any- 
thing in the practices of Egypt that can account 
for this strange choice, and for this unquestioning 
unanimity? Had the Israelites been accustomed 
from their infancy to see just such arepresentation of 
the Deity as this revered and worshipped? Had the 
appearing of a calf-god been the signal for a rejoicing 
which intoxicated the entire country, so that even 
strangers in it were borne along by a mighty wave of 
excitement? If these things were so, we can under- 
stand not only their reception of such an idol, but 
also their lusting after it, and the whole of the orgies 
with which its advent in Israel was hailed. 

Let us enquire, then, whether the Egyptian sojourn 
of Israel sheds any light upon the matter. Everyone 
is of course aware that the worship of animals was 
one of the most astonishing features in Egyptian 
civilization. In the religion of that marvellous 
people, the noble and the base, the solemn and the 
ludicrous, met together. The Greeks, whose intel- 
[ectual keenness and contempt for everything foreign 
made them hard judges of other nations, owned the 
Egyptians their masters in religious as in other 
knowledge. Their sages betook themselvesto Egyptas 
to the one place where light was to be had upon the 
deepest questionings of the human spirit, and upon 
the most mysterious problems of the universe. It 
must be remembered also, in justice to this people, 
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that Greek travellers have borne witness to the deep 
and intelligent devoutness of the people. ‘“ Hero- 
dotus,” says Lenormant, ‘“‘when he visited Egypt, 
was struck with the extreme devotion of the people, 
and represents them as the most religious of man- 
kind, and surpassing all other people in the reverence 
they pay to the gods. Without speaking of those 
pompous sacred ceremonies, producing such an effect 
on strangers—of those magnificent fétes where the 
naos, or the ark of the deity, was carried in proces- 
sion with their consecrated vessels, fétes without 
number, a calendar of which was often inscribed on 
the porch of the temple—without recalling the vast 
sanctuaries, where bas-reliefs, paintings, and decora- 
tions covered the walls in profusion—everywhere on 
the banks of the Nile one was in the immediate 
presence of a religious sentiment. All Egypt bore 
the impress of religion; its writing was full of sacred 
symbols and of allusions to sacred myths, so that its 
use beyond the influence of Egyptian religions, 
became, as it were, impossible. Literature and 
science were but branches of theology. ‘The fine 
arts were only employed with a view to religion and 
the glorification of the gods or deified kings. 

‘‘ The prescriptions of religion were so multiplied, 
and so constantly repeated, that it was not possible 
to exercise a profession to provide for one’s subsist- 
ence, or to satisfy one’s commonest wants, without 
being constantly reminded of the laws laid down by 
the priests.” * It is also necessary to remember that 
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the distinction between what was known to the 
priests, and what was taught to the people was very 
marked. ‘“‘ Herodotus tells us that the Egyptians of 
Thebes recognised one, only God, who had no 
beginning, and would have noend. This statement 
of the father of history is confirmed by the reading of 
the sacred texts of ancient Egypt, where it is said of 
that God: ‘ That He is the sole generator in heaven 
and on earth, and that He has not been begotten... 
That He is the only living and true God, who was 
begotten by Himself. . . . He who has existed from 
the beginning. . . Who has made all things, and 
was not Himself made.’”’ * 

But this pure faith was a tradition which lingered 
on only among the priests, and apparently only among 
a section even of them. For upon this pure religion 
of Egypt the grossest idolatry was engrafted that 
ever disgraced a people. Animals, and even veget- 
ables, were adored over the whole land; and the 
ingenuity and learning of the priesthood were 
devoted to the huge and degrading task of giving to 
thisdebasing worship some appearance of reasonable- 
ness. But nothing could save it from the unanimous 
condemnation even of idolatrous antiquity. ‘‘ You 
enter,” says Lucian, “into a magnificent temple, 
every part of which glitters with gold and silver. 
You look there attentively for a god, and are cheated 
with a stork, an ape, or a cat.” Clement of Alexan- 
dria, after speaking, like Lucian, of the splendour of 
the Egyptian temples, and of the veil inwrought 


* Ibid, p. 318. 
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with gold, by which the holy place was separated 
from the rest of the building, says: ‘‘ But if you pass 
beyond into the remotest part of the enclosure, 
hastening to behold something more worthy of your 
search, and seek for the image which dwells in the 
temple, a pastophorous (shrine-bearer), or someone else 
of those who minister in sacred things, with a grave 
air singing a Paean in the Egyptian tongue, draws 
aside a small portion of the veil, as if about to show 
us the god, and makes us burst into a loud laugh. 
For the god you sought is not there, but a cat, or a 
crocodile, or a serpent sprung from the soil, or some 
such brute animal, which is more suited to.a cave 
than a temple. The Egyptian deity appears—a beast 
rolling himself on a purple coverlet!” 
Juvenal’s satire runs in the same strain :— 


Who has not heard where Egypt’s realms are named, 
What monster gods her frantic sons have framed? 
Here Ibis gorged with well-grown serpents, there, 
The crocodile commands religious fear : 

Where Memmnon's statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds, that emulate the lyre ; 

And Thebes, such Fate, are thy disastrous turns | 
Now prostrate o'er her pompous ruins mourns, 
A monkey god, prodigious to be told, 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnished gold: 
To godship here blue Triton’s.scaly herd ; 

The river-progeny is there. preferr’d : 

Through towns Diana's power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs aspiring temples rise: 

And should yow leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 
Religious nation sure, and blest abodes, 

Where every orchard is o’errun with gods!" * 


This characteristic of Egyptian idolatry has a 
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most important bearing upon Israel’s sin. At the 
very head of this animal worship was the Bull Apis, 
the seat of whose divinity was Memphis, in close 
proximity to the land of Goshen. Still nearer to 
them, and indeed in the very midst of Goshen, was 
On, the Egyptian Heliopolis, the seat of the worship 
of Ra, the sun God, and of Mnevis, a sacred bull 
similar to Apis. There were special marks by which 
these animals, supposed to be incarnations of the 
gods (Apis of Ptah, and Mnevis of Ra), were said to 
be recognised. ‘‘ Conspicuous at the head of the 
zoolatry of Egypt,” says Hardwicke (Christ and 
other Masters, part iv. pp. 57, 58), ‘‘ stands the worship 
of the great Memphitic Bull, Apis (Hapi), which is 
carried back, in its more elementary condition, as far 
as the 2nd dynasty.. In the reign of Rameses II., 
the great bull is made to bear the title ‘Second life 
of Ptah ’—a fact which intimates that he was then 
regarded as the living shrine, or incarnation of the 
chief god of Memphis, and a similar exaltation is 
suggested in the title ‘ Image of the soul of Osiris,’ 
which has elsewhere been awarded to him. Viewed 
in this light, Apis was to the Egyptian worshipper a 
present, or incarnate, deity. The luxuries deemed 
appropriate to the highest earthly monarch were all 
lavished on his service. He was fed with a religious 
scrupulosity. He was anointed with the choicest 
unguents. Mates of spotless beauty were provided 
for him. At death he was embalmed and swathed; 
his funeral was performed with a magnificence 
unrivalled in the case of men; a sumptuous monu- 
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ment, which still attracts the admiration of all 
artists, was erected in. his honour. And, since 
mortals after death were thought to be in some 
mysterious way connected with Osiris, the dead Apis 
was entitled for this cause Osiris A pis or Serapis ; and 
as such was worshipped with supreme devotion in 
the interval which elapsed before the birth, or ‘ mani- 
festation,’ of a new calf—the vehicle to which the 
soul of the departed Apis was believed to be immedi- 
ately transferred.” 

Mnevis, the bull of On, and, therefore, the great 
god of Goshen, was called ‘‘the resuscitated sun,” 
and was apparently looked upon as an incarnation of — 
Ra, the great divinity of the time. In the time of 
the Ptolemies, Apis was worshipped as one of the 
greatest divinities, but even then Mnevis was still 
high in favour. In the inscription on the Rosetta 
Stone, Ptolemy Epiphanes is praised for ‘‘ having 
made large presents to Apis and Mnevis, the sacred 
bulls of Memphis and Heliopolis, and also to the 
other sacred animals of Egypt, more than had been 
given by any of the kings, his predecessors.” * 
Mnevis seems, however, to have had the preference 
in more ancient times, and the land of Goshen was 
in this way the chief seat of this strange and revolt- 
ing bull worship. Lepsius conjectures that the name 
Mnevis is connected with that of Menes, the founder 
of the Egyptian monarchy and civilisation; and it 
would seem that in some way the bull of On, in the 
land of Goshen, was identified with the founder of 


* Osburn, Monumental History of Egypt, vol.i., p.78. 
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the country. There is another indication of the 
extreme antiquity of his worship in the mention in 
the Turin papyrus of Apis and Mnevis among the 
fabulous monarchs whose reigns are referred to as 
preceding those of the historical kings.* The great 
antiquity of the bull worship, and the importance 
attached to it, is also shown in another papyrus, in 
which an Egyptian annalist tells how the worship 
began. ‘“‘*Under the reign of Kaiechos,’ he says, 
‘was established the worship of the sacred bulls of 
Hapi (Apis), in the town of Menofer (Memphis), and 
of . . . Mnevis at On (Heliopolis). Pure men served 
the holy animals, whose departure from the light of 
the sun was deeply lamented ; their corpses, adorned 
with decorations and coverings, were exposed on 
high biers.’ Theirname also enters into the compo- 
sition of the names of many distinguished persons.” t 

It is plain, therefore, that the Israelites had come 
from a district dominated by this strange superstition. 
From their earliest days everyone of these people 
had seen the reverence with which rich and poor had 
bowed before the sacred bull. They had witnessed 
the pride with which the possession of the animal 
was regarded; and they had been thrilled again and 
again with the joy which had flooded the land at the 
great Mnevis solemnities. Those who have been in 
the East can readily imagine the scene. All through 
the night the tarabooka drum has from time to time 
waked the slumberers with its exciting notes, and 
has filled them with thoughts of the splendours and 


* Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol.i., p. 28. + Ibid, p. 60. 
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the delights of the morrow. The land awakes in the 
exhilirating morning hours amid a burst of music, of 
eager congratulations, and of bright, joyous antici- 
pations. Contingents for the great procession, and 
crowds of sight-seers pour in from every quarter. 
Then comes the array in which all the wealth and 
splendour and scenic skill of the richest, wisest, and 
mightiest of earthly nationalities are lavished in a 
display which culminates in a solemn act of adora- 
tion before the bull god. Cambyses, the Persian 
conqueror of Egypt, was startled by one of these 
celebrations. Herodotus tells the story. ‘Soon 
after the return of Cambyses to Memphis, the god 
Apis appeared, called by the Greeks Epaphus. Upon 
this occasion the Egyptians clothed themselves in 
their richest apparel, and made great rejoicings. 
Cambyses took notice of this, and imagined it was 
done on account of his late unfortunate projects. 
He ordered, therefore, the magistrates of Memphis 
to attend him; and he asked them why they had 
done nothing of this kind when he was formerly at 
Memphis, and had only made rejoicings now that 
he had returned with the loss of so many of his 
troops. They told him that their deity had appeared 
to them, which after a long absence it was his cus- 
tom to do; and that when ‘this happened, it was 
customary for all the Egyptians to hold a solemn 
festival. Cambyses disbelieved what they told him, 
and condemned them to death as guilty of false- 
hood. . . . This Apis, or Epaphus, is the calf of 
a cow which can have no more young” (iii. 27, 28). 
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Hymns are still preserved which were used in 
‘these ceremonies. The following is part of a free 
translation of one of them :— 


«Hail to Amen Ra the Bull, 
The chief of all great gods in An, 
The good god beloved, whose rule 
Gives life both to cattle and men. 
Hail, lord of the thrones of the earth! 
Amen Ra, the sun-god of Thebes, 
Who, with feet in the land of his birth, 
Rules heathen in Araby’s East : 
The ancient of heaven, the oldest of earth, 
Sustainer of all things that owe thee their birth. 


‘‘One in thy works, and one in high heaven, 
Beautiful Bull of the Cycle Divine; 
Chief of all gods, and maker of all men, 
Creator of beasts, and feeder of kine; 
Lord of existences, herbs, and of trees: 
Sun-king, Truth-speaker, and chief of the earth; 
Maker of all things, the light of the breeze, 
The gods give thee honour, and own to thy worth. 
Begotten of Ptah, youth fair and beloved, 
That sailest in heaven, peaceful, unmoved. 


“Thou deliverest the meek from the mighty; 

Thou judgest the poor and oppressed ; 

Lord of wisdom, whose precepts shine brightly, 
At whose pleasure the Nile gives its best. 

Lord of mercy, of love, light of life, 
Great giver of rays to each star; 

Men live, and gods joy in thy sight, 
When they see thee approach from afar.” * 


The above is a hymn of the 19th dynasty, and 
belongs, therefore, to a time not very long after the 
Exodus. The epithet, “Ra the bull,’ seems to 
indicate that the bull here worshipped is Mnevis, the 
god especially of Goshen. The extravagant laudation 
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with which the hymn is filled from beginning to end, 
shows why this, and no other out of all the host of: 
Egyptian divinities, was chosen, and chosen without 
question or even deliberation by the Israelites. 





SACRIFICE TO APIS—MARIETTE. 


Mnevis was “‘ The chief of all the great gods in An,” 
and how could they think of any other? He was 
“The good god beloved, whose rule gives life both to 
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cattle :and men; ” to what other, then, should their 
offerings be brought? He is ‘‘Lord of the thrones 
of the earth,” and “ Rules heathen in Araby’sieast ;”’ 
and under whose protection could they more ‘safely 
travel, and from whom could they most confidently 
expect the land whose possession they had come out 
to seek? Say that Exodus is a narrative of facts; 
say that this was done, and done thus by men who 
had just come out of Egyptian idolatry, and from that 
specific Egyptian idolatry which prevailed in'Goshen, 
and we understand everything. The Egyptian water_ 
mark is in the very fabric of the story: it can only be 
removed when the fabric itself is destroyed. 

One question may ‘still disturb the reader. The 
hymn, and other Egyptian references, speak of the 
“Bull” god Mnevis,-and of the “Bull” god Apis. 
The Scriptures speak of a “Calf.” Have we not 
here, then, one of those trifling discrepancies which 
seem to be all the more annoying because they 
prevent that complete adjustment which would'make 
our satisfaction perfect? The reply ‘is, that this 
seeming discrepancy is simply one of those confirma- 
tions, lurking in the very words of Scripture, ‘which 
crown the edifice of convincing proof. Will the 
reader note the foregoing expression of Herodotus 
at the close of our extract :—“ This Apis . . . is the 
calf of a cow which can have no more young?” 
When Mnevis, or Apis, was discovered and installed, 
the animal. was necessarily young; and the god, 
therefore, before whom Egyptians prostrated them- 
selves was in reality “‘a calf.” 
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Another difficulty has been noted. The Egyptians 
worshipped a living animal ; the Israelites worshipped 
the molten image of one. It is commonly said, 
indeed, that the worship of idols was unknown in 
Egypt, and it is even asserted that they had no 
images whatever of their gods. This is no doubt 
largely true. Animal worship would naturally dis- 
pense to a great extent with image worship. Why 
worship the image when they had the reality; why 
bow before an emblem when they could come into a 
living presence? But this objection has also been 
swept away by the researches of scholars and 
archeologists. The Egyptians, while they wor- 
shipped living animals, had no antipathy whatever to 
images, and did not dispense with their use. The beetle 
was sacred to the Sun and to Ptah, and an insect so 
plentiful might have made images of it unnecessary. 
But these images, or scarabz, were so abundant that 
they are found everywhere among the mummies and 
the ruins of Egypt. They were laid upon the breast 
of the dead, in immediate contact with the flesh. 
There were images also of other divinities. It has 
been distinctly denied by critics, however, that the 
images were worshipped. Ancient authors would 
have supplied the answer had their pages been 
carefully searched. Bochart quotes, among others, 
Pomponius Mela, the geographer, who flourished 
about the year 43 of our era, and who says, ‘‘ The 
Egyptians worship the images of many animals, 
although still more the animals themselves.” An 


important passage in Herodotus also makes the 
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matter quite clear. He says that king Mycerinus, 
after his daughter’s death, made a hollow wooden 
- cow, which he gilded. In this novel sepulchre he 
placed his daughter’s body. This gilded cow was in 
existence in the time of Herodotus, and he tells that 
it was worshipped daily. ‘This cow,” he says, 
‘‘ was not buried in the earth; but was to be seen in 
my time in the city of Sais, deposited in an elegant 
apartment in the palace, and they burned incense of 
all kinds to it every day.” He tells us also that it 
was annually carried round at the feast of Osiris. 
Plutarch has shed some light on this story, by telling 
us that the Egyptians worshipped the goddess Isis, 
under the image of a cow profusely gilt, which was 
publicly exhibited at the annual mourning for Osiris. 
Jablonsky says: ‘‘ Living animals which were rever- 
enced as images or statues, and received all Divine 
honours, were only to be seen in temples solemnly 
consecrated and dedicated to the gods, and that only 
in certain places. The Bull Apis was not worshipped 
except in one city, Memphis, &c. But the representa- 
tions of these animals were exhibited in most of the 
other temples through the whole of Egypt, and are 
to be seen to this day in their ruins.” * Iam able 
also to present the reader with a further confirmation 
of these facts in the sketch on the opposite page of 
a bronze figure of the calf god Apis, given by 
Mariette Bey. There was only one Mnevis; and as 
the god could not be present everywhere, it is highly 
probable that these gold or gilded images were 
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placed in the temples all over Goshen’; and that, 
while the bull itself was adored in the sanctuary at 
On, these representations of him were borne abroad 
in the processions, and worshipped throughout the 
land. It was natural for Israel, therefore, falling back 
on a sensuous worship, to make for themselves this 
very image of the great god Ra. 

The worship of Mnevis was not only a sensuous, 
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BRONZE FIGURE OF APIS, AND THE MARKS ON HIS BACK. 


_ but was also a sensual worship. The reader will 
remember the peculiar statement that ‘“‘ Moses saw 
that the people were naked (for Aaron had made 
them naked unto their shame among their enemies)”’ 
(Exodus xxxii. 25). The statement becomes still 
more strange when we look at the connection in 
which it stands. Moses had been in the camp some 
hours at least. He had burned the calf, had mixed 
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the ashes with water, and had made Israel drink the 
bitter draught. If the people were naked, how did 
it happen that the fact was discovered only now? 
Everything is made plain as we look at the word 
para, which is here rendered ‘‘ naked.” It sometimes 
has that sense, but it possesses a still more ordinary 
one—‘‘to let loose,” “‘to take away,” that is, to 
remove restraint and to give oneself to unbridled 
licence. The sense is (as the Revised Version has 
given it): ‘‘ Moses saw that the people were broken 
loose; for Aaron had let them loose for a derision 
among their enemies.” Now this is a feature which 
takes us back into the very depths of the old 
Egyptian life. Herodotus has told us in words 
which I shall not quote, of this very breaking away 
from the restraints of decency. The celebration was 
an obscene orgie. How could this strange expression 
have slipped into the work of the critics’ supposed 
pious forger? How did he happen to open up, by a 
word so aptly chosen, a window through which we see 
right into the heart of the Egypt of Moses? When 
the critics find a satisfactory solution of that, and of 
a host of like difficulties, they may ask that their 
theories be reckoned as science. But theories so 
weighted as theirs are now, cannot claim ae be 
regarded as even possibilities. 

There is another stamp—the stamp of God—on 
this historical picture. It is avignette. So muchis 
shown us of what was done, and of what was said— 
so much, and no more. This picture limited, and so 
completed, is a prophecy. Moses, the law-giver of 
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God’s people, pauses in his labour, and goes up to 
God into the mount that he may come back to build 
a dwelling-place for God among His people, and so 
complete his work. But before it can be completed 
there must first be judgment. The people waiting 
for his return have despaired of his re-appearing. 
They have cast away the Law which he gave. They 
have forsaken the worship of the only living and 
true God whom he had revealed. They have plunged 
into the maddest, vilest idolatry of the people from 
which God by so many deliverances, and so many 
mighty wonders, had separated them. And now, 
before the work of the law-giver can be resumed and 
completed, the apostacy must be judged. Moses 
takes his place outside the gate of the camp. The 
cry rings out over the maddened throng: ‘‘ Who is 
on the Lord’s side? Hither tome!” First oneand 
- then another listen, separate themselves, turn, and 
pass to the prophet’s side. Then the stream broadens, 
and a whole tribe passes out—amid the contempt and 
the derision of the revellers—to him who calls there 
from without the camp—they pass out, bearing his 
reproach. When there, they are recognised as the 
prophet’s kinsmen—his flesh and blood. They are the 
men of Moses’ own tribe—the tribe of Levi. A work 
is given them, and a burden is laid upon them. Itis 
the work and the burden of unsparing judgment. 
They are to pass from gate to gate—not making any 
inquisition as to sins done within the tents, but 
smiting sin where the apostacy is proclaimed under 
the light of heaven, and in the open way. Theyare 
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to spare no one—acquaintance, friend, or brother. 
They are not to use soft speeches; they are to smite 
and slay. And these kinsmen of the prophet are 
consecrated to be the ministers and priests of God 
by that day’s awful, but yet unflinching, service. 
They have sanctified themselves upon their acquaint- 
ance, and friend, and brother. It is theirs ever after 
to stand between God and Israel. 

Put Christ where Moses stands in the picture, and 
put the apostacy of the last days for the sin of Israel: 
then read the story once more. Have we not there 
in picture what the prophets of the Old and the New 
Testaments have set before us in words? Our 
Mediator has revealed God to us, and has left us 
His law. He, too (just as the picture indicated), 
has left us, and passed up into God’s presence, that 
He may come again and raise the Tabernacle of God 
among men, and complete His work. But the 
Churches, as Israel with Moses, have given up looking 
for the Mediator’s return. And we too, like Israel, 
have made us gods. Who so put that history 
together as, not only to tell the story of the past, but 
also to tell the story of the future? Who arranged 
the picture? But we have here not evidence only; 
we have also instruction. When the people have 
broken loose because the craven, treacherous Aarons 
of Christ’s Church have let them loose for a derision 
among their enemies, what is the service the Lord 
wants? First, separation. The cry is ringing out 
to-day from the lips of Him who stands without the 
camp: ‘‘ Who is on the Lord’s side? Hither tome!” 


Differences Between the two Religions. 


Separation first: the forsaking all, and the going out 
to Him amid the contempt and derision of the camp. 
What next? Only to be consoled by the delights of 
Christ’s recognition that we are His kindred, His 
flesh and blood? No! Weare Christ’s for service. 
The sword must be girded on the thigh—“ the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God;” and then 
the command comes to us to pass from gate to gate, 
through and through the apostate camp, and to smite 
the rebellious wherever they proclaim their revolt 
from God. There those who will minister effectually 
in holy things now, and who will also be the kings and 
priests of the coming glory, are being consecrated 
thus. 





CHAPTER VII. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RELIGIONS OF EGyYP1 
AND OF ISRAEL. 





Y an odd chance,” says Bishop Warburton,* 
“though not uncommon in blind scuffles, the 
infidels and we have changed weapons. ... The 
infidels had observed (as who that ever looked inta 
sacred and profane antiquity hath not ?) that in the 
Jewish Law there were many ordinances respective 
of the institutions of Egypt. This circumstance they 
seized ; and, according to their manner, envenomed, 
by drawing from thence a conclusion against The 
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Divine Legation of Moses. The defenders of revela- 
tion, surprised with the novelty of the argument, did 
that, in a fright and excess of caution, which one 
may observe unprepared disputants generally do to 
support their opinions ; that is, they chose rather to 
deny the premises than the conclusion.” 

The acute, though much condemned, bishop, here 
placed the finger upon one of the most striking 
features of the Old Testament worship. It was 
plain enough that some of the Jewish ceremonies 
had an Egyptian complexion. This was quite 
enough to raise the cry that Moses had borrowed 
from the Egyptians, and that the religion given to 
Israel was a theft, and not a revelation. The 
friends of revelation were alarmed; and, looking at 
the manifest falsity of the accusation, they shut their 
eyes to the truth which lay beneath the infidel 
argument. 

We have now abundant reason to thank God that 
the old infidelity has in this way pointed out the 
answer to the new. - But we have first of all to 
amend the premises on which the deists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries built so huge a 
superstructure. The contention that the Mosaic 
institutions were borrowed from the Egyptian is 
ludicrous. Any comparison of the religion of Israe] 
with that of Egypt shows such all-pervading and 
radical differences, that belief in the Egyptian origin 
of the Jewish religion becomes simply impossible to 
any rational being. And from the first the assertion 
carried its refutation upon the face of it. For, if 
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Moses had been the impostor the old infidelity said 
he was, and had he desired the Israelites td receive a 
borrowed Law as a new revelation from God, could he 
have taken a surer way to disprove his claims to be 
God’s messenger, than to give them as a revelation 
what they must have immediately recognized to bea 
reproduction or imitation of institutions and cere- 
monies with which they had been so long familiar ? 
If the imitation was so palpable that deists in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian 
era could see it at a glance, how patent must the 
forgery have been to the people who knew Egypt 
better than they knew anything else? 

We shall immediately note the resemblances which 
do exist between the two religions, and shall see how 
completely these dispose of the contentions of the 
new infidelity. But we have now to mark the differ- 
ences between the two faiths which quite as effectively 
repelled the attack of the old unbelief. Those 
characteristics which made the Law not only a new 
thing to the Israelites, but which also rendered its 
introduction a new era in the history of the world, 
are very marked, and challenge observation from the. 
outset. One great feature of the Egyptian religion 
was its animal worship. We have recently seen in 
the worship of the golden calf how strong the 
attachment of Israel was to these debasing rites. 
But in the absolutely pure worship of an unseen and 
unimaged God—God unimaged, because His presence 
is everywhere and His glory unutterable—we find not 
_ the slightest trace of the Egyptian baseness. There 
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is, on the contrary, a deliverance from it so complete 
—there is so instantaneous and so full a transition 
from Egyptian darkness to the clearest light—that 
no reflecting man can fail to ask himself how this 
could be done without a revelation. It may be 
possible that men might eventually escape from the 
grip of a superstition like that; but the emancipa- 
tion would have come by long and slow processes. 
It could not come thus, in a moment, unless through 
the help of another thought than man’s—through 
the help of the thought of God. 

Let us look at another feature. ‘* The Christian 
religion,” says Lenormant, ‘has not feared to reveal 
ttself to all, and, in spite of the profundity of its 
doctrines, it is open to great and small, ignorant and 
learned ; because, being eternal truth, it is addressed 
to the whole human race. But this was not the case 
with the false religions of antiquity. Whatever in 
them was most elevated and most philosophical, 
always remained hidden in the sanctuary, for the 
honour and profit of the priests, and of a small 
number of the initiated.”* The Grecian mysteries 
were confessedly derived from Egypt, and they 
partook of the character of the parent institution. 
Only the initiated were made acquainted with what 
they had to teach, and only carefully-selected indi- 
viduals were admitted to initiation. But the Law, 
like the gospel, was made the possession of all, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned. The priests had, 
indeed, certain special duties to fulfil ; but everything 





* Ancient History of the East, vol. i., p. 318. 
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which they had to do was fully detailed in the Law, 
so that the thought of the meanest of the people 
could follow the high priest in every step he took 
and in everything he did, even in the innermost sanc- 
tuary, the holiest of all, and in the one great ceremony 
whereby atonement was made for the sins of the 
people. Whence came this trust in humanity—a 
trust entirely new to the religions of the world? 
How was it that here only those deeply-rooted dis- 
tinctions of class and condition were swept utterly 
away, and that priest and people, rich and poor, 
noble and peasant, learned and ignorant, were made 
to feel the sacred grasp of brotherhood? Tell us 
that the Maker and Father of us all had revealed 
_ Himself, and that His children were, in this light 
that revealed Him, to be gathered around Him—tell 
us that, and we can understand the descent upon 
Israel of this sudden sense of brotherhood. All 
those petty distinctions were forgotten in the joy of 
a common glory: they were the household and the 
family of God. 

Another difference tells quite as much against the 
unbelief of the present as against that of the past. 
The modern theory is, that the legislation of the 
Pentateuch was the work of the priests about the 
time of the return from the Babylonish exile. If 
that were so, those priests must be numbered among 
the most unselfish men that ever lived. The Egyptian 
priests safeguarded their interests with scrupulous 
care. They were not only great landowners, but 
were also freed from the burdens of taxation which 
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rested upon other proprietors. The priests of Israel] 
had, on the contrary, uo possession among their 
brethren. They were to be supported solely by the 
offerings of Israel. The same distinction marked 
the two religions in regard to the provision made for 
worship. The Egyptian priests supplied the sacri- 
fices out of their ample revenues. In Israel the 
sacrifices were the free-will offerings of the people. 
The Egyptian legislation here reveals itself as that of 
man, who trusts for the stability of a system to the 
mechanical constraints of law and to the security of 
some external and tangible provision. The religion of 
Israel rests calmly upon God. Neither for sacrifice nor 
for priest is there provision save in Him. Because 
He lives, they shall be maintained. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY IN THE RELIGIONS 
OF EGYPT AND OF ISRAEL. 


N the preceding chapter I have indicated some of 

the differences between the Israelitish and the 
Egyptian religions. These completely dispose of 
the notion that the legislation of Sinai was only 
an echo of the religion of Egypt. But the great 
distinction between the two faiths is, that what 
the one existed for, the other does not mention. 
The Egyptian, from the first dawn of intelligence, 
seems to have k oked onward to the passing out from 
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this life and to the entrance into the life beyond. 
The great work of each successive king was to 
provide his place of burial. What we call The 
Funeral Ritual, but what bore in Egyptian the name 
of The Book of the Manifestation to Light, was the 
great sacred book of Egypt. ‘‘A copy of this, more 
or less complete according to the fortune of the 
deceased, was deposited in the case of every 
mummy. . . . The whole series of pilgrimages 
which the soul, separated from the body, was believed 
to accomplish in the various divisions of the lower 
regions, are related in this book; it also contains the 
hymns, prayers, and formule for all ceremonies 
relative to funerals, and to the worship of the 
dead.””* It was the soul’s guide-book for the dread 
journey upon which it entered at death. Beyond all 
was the judgment, when an account of the things 
done in the body had to be given. But between 
death and the judgment much had to be passed 
through, and many dangers had to be escaped. The 
food of the soul by which it is sustained in its 
journey, is religious knowledge. ‘‘The knowledge 
of religious truths is the mysterious nourishment the 
soul must carry with it to sustain it in its journeys 
and trials. A soul not possessing this knowledge 
could never reach the end of its journey, and would 
be rejected at the tribunal of Osiris.’’ There are 
many instructions, therefore, that the soul may be 
fully furnished with the requisite information. There 
are also invocations and magic formule necessary 





* Ibid, 308, 
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for every part of the way, and for victory over the 
terrible monsters which the soul has to encounter 
during its journey through the under-world. 

Abundant evidence of this will be found in any 
summary of the recent discoveries regarding the 
ancient religion of Egypt. Dr. Wallis Budge speaks 
of “the great central idea of immortality, which 
existed unchanged for thousands of years, and formed 
the pivot upon which the religious and social life of 
the ancient Egyptians actually turned. From the 
beginning to the end of his life the Egyptian’s chief 
thought was of the life beyond the grave, and the 
hewing of his tomb in the rock, and the providing of 
its furniture, every detail of which was prescribed by 
the custom of the country, absorbed the best thoughts 
of his mind, and a large share of his worldly goods, 
and kept him ever mindful of the time when his 
mummified body would be borne to his ‘ everlasting 
house’ in the limestone plateau, or hill.”* He 
writes in another place: ‘‘ In perusing the literature 
of the ancient Egyptians, one of the first things which 
forces itself upon the mind of the reader is the 
frequency of allusions to the future life, or to things 
which appertain thereto. The writers of the various 
religious and other works, belonging to all periods 
of Egyptian history, which have come down to us, 
tacitly assume throughout that those who once have 
lived in this world have ‘ renewed’ their life in that 
which is beyond the grave, and that they still live, 
and will live until time shall be no more.” t 


* Egyptian Religion, pp. 10,11. +Page 157 
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Teaching regarding immortality was, therefore, 
the chief and outstanding feature of religion in 
Egypt. When the reader is reminded that there is 
not one single appeal in the whole of the Law to 
either the hope of heaven or the fear of hell, or any 
description of, or lengthened reference to, a future 
state, the startling character of this distinction 
between the two religions will be admitted. An 

attempt is being made to-day to show that this 
silence was due to ignorance. Israel and Moses, we 
are told, knew nothing in those old days of any here- 
after for man. But no theory could be more hopeless 
than that. This belief has been from the first the 

‘inalienable heritage of man. It is universal. No 
race has ever been met with that did not know of a 
spirit world into which man passed at death. But 
even if the Hebrews had been in this matter the 
solitary exception in the human race, it was im- 
possible that they could be ignorant of the doctrine. 
How could they have dwelt for two centuries in 
Egypt, and have been brought into daily contact 
with that ever present belief, and yet have been 
ignorant of it? 

It is quite hopeless, therefore, to find an explana- 
tion of this strange silence in the supposed ignorance 
of the Israelitish people. The absence of appeal to 
these future hopes and fears isa characteristic of the 
whole of the Old Testament dispensation; and yet 
both in the Law and in the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment there are unmistakable indications that the © 
doctrine was known and clung to by the people, 
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There is no more firmly fixed belief among ourselves 
than this of immortality. Yet, when we speak of the 
end, we more often than not talk of death and the 
grave. It is the fate of the body that rises up before 
our view, and not the new experiences of the soul. 
How much more distinct than ours, then, would have 
been the belief of Israel in the immortality of the 
soul, if this mode of reference to the future were 
reversed? And it is largely true that it is reversed. 
It is of the soul, for instance, that Jacob speaks 
when he declares that ‘“‘he will go down’’—not to 
“the grave,’ as both Authorised and Revised 
Versions translate—but ‘‘into Sheol unto my son 
mourning ” (Genesis xxxvii. 35). Sheol is the abode 
of the souls of the departed, and is entirely distin@ 
from death and from the grave. It answers to the 
Greek Hades, and what we describe by the words, 
“the Unseen.” The sense in which the Hebrew 
word is used becomes unmistakable in such a passage 
as Psalm xvi. 10, “‘ Thou wilt not abandon my soul 
to Sheol, nor wilt Thou give Thy Holy One to see 
corruption.”’ Here the Lord Jesus expresses, through 
the Psalmist, His confidence that the Father will not 
give over His soul to Sheol, nor His body to become 
the prey of corruption; in other words, that His 
soul will be brought back from the abode of the 
departed, and will be brought back so speedily that 
the dead body will not have time to decay. Here 
the grave and Sheol are sharply contrasted. The 
pody lies in the grave, but the soul has gone into the 
unseen, . 
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It is also admitted that Sheol is the abode of 
conscious existence, so that there is no necessity for 
“citing such glorious expressions of the hope of a 
blessed immortality as we find in Psalm Ixxiii. 24, 
“Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and after- 
ward receive me to glory;” or in Psalm xxiii. 6, 
‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.” It is perfectly plain, then, that the 
comparative silence of the Old Testament regarding 
the future was not due toignorance. But this raises 
the question—to what, then, was the silence due? On 
the future life, the Law given to Israel (as we have 
already noted) is utterly silent. There is not one 
word about future reward, or about future punishment. 
Sin is dealt with, and good is rewarded now, in the 
present life. How, then, can the silence of the Law 
be explained? The answer to this has been missed, 
both by those who have denied that the Jews possessed 
the do¢trine, and by those who have tried to make 
out that it shines forth luminously in the Old Testa- 
ment. The true explanation has been emphasized by 
recent discovery. The Egyptian was all his lifetime 
subject to bondagethroughthe-fear of death. Imagina- 
tion seems to have run riot in the pictures that were 
drawn of the perils through which the soul had to pass 
in the other world, and of the torments which were 
the terrible fate of the lost. Recourse was accordingly 
had to amulets and magical devices, to the powers of 
the priesthood, and the favour of the Egyptian gods. 
And now God delivered His people by this silence 
H 
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which has so perplexed us. Where the Egyptian had 
erred, Israel was to be led safely. The religion of 
Egypt shut up its votaries with the future. It was 
there that they were to meet God, and to receive 
from Him the due reward of their deeds. But while 
proclaiming one truth, the Egyptian priests shut out 
another, and one indeed equally necessary for men 
to know and to remember. It was that God is the 
God of the present. He is not shut up in the future: 
He judges men to-day. He dwells among His people. 
He guides them in the way. Their sins are visited 
with swift rebuke; their goodness is crowned by His 
smile and favour. 

Israel was thus drawn in from the future to the 
present, and made to know God as the God of their 
every-day life. Knowing Him thus, they did not 
need to lose themselves as the Egyptians had lost 
themselves in endless and mischievous speculations. 
They were saved (by being thus shut in with God) 
from the superstitions and the priestly tyranny of 
Egypt. They could leave the future with Him 
whom they had learned to know, to trust, and to 
serve as the God of the present. This is the great 
foundation of all vita] religion—the knowledge of 
God present with us; and, that Israel might learn 
the lesson thoroughly, its attention was confined to 
it alone. Now, who thus measured Israel’s need and 
the world’s? Who made the whole of the Israel- 
itish period continue to witness to this grand and 
essential doctrine that God is the God of to-day? 
Could Moses have done it, or did any merely human 
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legislator ever dream of it? And there is another 
question which makes the only possible answer still 
more imperative. This was only a revelation in part. 
It was a first lesson merely. The second was given 
by another Legislator, God’s only begotten Son, 
who brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel. In Christ the veil which hid the future 
has been raised, and we now know God as the God 
both of the present and of the future. Our question 
now becomes larger and more urgent for reply? 
Who planned this division? Who strictly limited 
Moses to the first part, and made him keep silence 
about a doétrine that he knew, and about which 
the people of Israel no doubt expected him to 
say much? And who was it that, in the fulness 
of time, when God’s people had learned the one 
truth, gave them the other, and made the vision of 
faith sweep, not only over the present, but also over 
the future? There is but one answer; for there is 
but one Thinker who so grasps the ages and so 
makes answer to the need of each. From the very 
fact that it is only part of a plan, the revelation in 
the Pentateuch is stamped as the work of God. 
There are other differences on which I might 
dwell. There is, for example, the monotheism of the 
Law, the worship of one only God, the sole Creator 
of heaven and earth, of sun, moon, and stars, and 
of everything that exists. The doctrine is absolutely 
full and clear, and is in distinct opposition to the 
religion of Egypt. Away in the inmost recesses of 
the memories of the past the Egyptian priests found 
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traces of this doctrine. It was believed and followed, 
however, neither by themselves nor by the people. 
But we need not dwell further upon the differences 
between the religion of Egypt and the revelation of 
the Old Testament. They are palpable to all who 
have ever looked at the two faiths. The contention 
of the deists that the Mosaic worship was borrowed 
from the Egyptian idolatry was hopeless from the 
first. To-day, when we know the religion of Egypt 
so fully, that contention is impossible. 





CHAPTER. EX. 


RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE RELIGIONS OF 
ISRAEL AND OF EGypT. 


HERE are other differences between the re- 

ligion of Israel and that of their ancient 
masters, which we shall meet from time to time. 
But, meanwhile, we have to note the fa@t, which was 
so fatally mis-read by English deism two centuries 
ago. The new unbelief which denies that the 
religion of Israel is really Mosaic, and which main- 
tains that, if there was an Exodus, the Law was not 
given to Israel at the Exodus—this new unbelief must 
try to account for the reflection of Egypt which is 
undoubtedly found in the Israelitish worship. They 
explain that all those well-nigh innumerable ritual 
observances were forged and elaborated in Babylon. 
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Now, if there had been resemblances between these 
and the Babylonian worship, one can understand 
how eagerly they would have been pressed into the 
service of the higher criticism. It would have been 
said: “ There you have marks of the place and time 
which cannot be disputed.” But if, on the contrary, 
there is absolutely no trace of Babylonian influence, 
while there are undeniable reflections of the religion 
of Egypt, will not this be as triumphant an argument 
for the Mosaic origin of the Israelitish religion ? 

Now in turning to these resemblances, let no one 
be disturbed by the fear that any slight will be cast 
upon the worship of Israel, or that any one can 
show that the taint of idolatry was permitted to 
defile God’s service. The comparison will only 
reveal the absolute purity of these institutions of 
sacred service which descended, as the New Jerusa- 
lem will, from above. But, just as Jesus drew His 
illustrations of Divine truth from the things with 
which his hearers were most familiar, so we may 
expect God to take things with which the Israelites 
of the Exodus were well acquainted; and to make 
them—not the perpetuators of old superstitions—but 
the vehicles of that new revelation which was to be 
the glory of Israel. 

An illustration which the history of the Christian 
Church supplies will help us here. The elders, for 
example, in the Christian Church, as well as the 
order of its simple ancient service, proved its connec- 
tion with the Jewish synagogue. And if it were ever 
doubted that Christianity originated as the gospels 
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say it did, the doubter might well be asked what he 
made of this Synagogue stamp on the very constitu- 
tion of the Christian Church. There would hardly 
be a satisfactory reply to that question, unless he 
confessed that his doubts were founded on mistake. 
Whether those who tell us that the legislation of 
the Pentateuch did not originate at a time when 
Egyptian ideas prevailed in Israel, but one thousand 
years afterwards, when their ideas were moulded by 
an entirely different civilization—whether these men - 
have reason to throw aside their doubts, we shall — 
now see. 

The most sacred thing among those which Moses 
was commanded to make, and that around which all 
the rest were gathered, was ‘“‘the Ark of the Cove- 
nant.” ‘‘ They shall make,” said the Lord to Moses, 
‘an ark of shittim wood: two cubits and a half 
shall be the length thereof, and a cubit anda half the 
' breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the height 
thereof. And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, 
within and without shalt thou overlay it, and shalt 
make upon it a crown of gold round about. And 
thou shalt make a mercy seat of pure gold: two 
cubits and a half shall be the length thereof, and a 
cubit and a half the breadth thereof. And there I 
will meet with thee, and I will commune with thee 
from above the mercy seat, from between the two 
cherubims which are upon the ark of the testimony, 
of all things which I will give thee in commandment 
unto the children of Israel” (Ex. xxv. 10, 11, 17, 22). 

Now, strange to say, an object of a similar kind, 
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though (as we shall see) with striking differences, 
was the most notable feature in connection with the 
Temples and the religious processions of Egypt. 
An Egyptian Temple was composed of a pylon, or 
gateway, a rectangular court, and an enclosed building 
of greater width than length, and, behind that, the 
sanctuary. We give an engraving, from Wilkinson, 
showing a complete Egyptian Temple with a proces- 





ANCIENT EGYPTIAN TEMPLE (RESTORED). 


sion in progress before the gate. Inside the sanctuary 
was the shrine in which the god was placed. The 
form of the Temple with its rectangular court, and 
the central building with its two parts, the first a 
holy, and the second a most holy place, will strike 
the reader. It was the very form and arrangement 
of the Tabernacle. This likeness to the places with 
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which the Israelites had long been familiar, was in 
itself an intimation to them of the purpose of the 
Tabernacle. There were, however, as in all the 
instances of resemblance, great and striking dis- 
similarities. In the Tabernacle there was the altar 
opposite the gate, and, after that, the laver of cleans- 
ing. These, with their momentous teachings, are 
lacking in the Egyptian Temple. 

Perhaps the closest resemblance was that between 
the Ark of the Covenant and the sacred shrine of 
the Egyptians. ‘‘ No people,’ says Wilkinson, “‘had 
greater delight in ceremonies and religious pomp 
than the Egyptians. . . One of the most important 
ceremonies was ‘the procession of shrines,’ which 
is mentioned in the Rosetta Stone, and is frequently 
represented on the walls of the temples. The shrines 
were of two kinds: the one a sort of canopy; the 
other an ark, or sacred boat, which may be termed the 
greatshrine. This was carried with grand pomp by the 
priests, a certain number being selected for the duty, 
who, supporting it on their shoulders by means of long 
staves, passing through metal rings at the side of the 
sledge on which it stood, brought it into the temple, 
where it was placed upon a stand or table, in order 
that the prescribed ceremonies might be performed 
before it. 

“‘The stand was also carried in the procession by 
another set of priests, followed by the shrine, by 
means of similar staves ; a method usually adopted for 
transporting large statues, and sacred emblems, too 
heavy or too important to be borne by one person. 
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“The number of shrines in these processions, and 
the splendour of the ceremony performed on the 
occasion, depended on the particular festival they 
intended to commemorate. In many instances, the 
shrine of the deity of the temple was carried alone, 
sometimes that of other deities accompanied it, and 
sometimes that of the king was added; a privilege 
granted as a peculiar mark of esteem, for some great 
benefit conferred by him upon his country, or for his 
piety in having beautified the temples of the gods. 

‘‘ The usual number of priests who performed the 
duty of bearers, was generally twelve or sixteen to 
each shrine. They were accompanied by another of 
a superior grade, distinguished by a lock of hair 
pendent on one side of his head, and clad in a leopard 
skin, the peculiar badge of his rank, who, walking 
near them, gave directions regarding the procession, 
its position in the temple, and whatever else was 
required during the ceremony; which agrees well 
with the remark of Herodotus, that ‘each deity had 
many priests, and one high priest.” Sometimes two 
priests of the same peculiar grade attended, both 
during the procession and after the shrine had been 
deposited in the temple. These were the Pontiffs, 
or highest order of priests: they had the title of 
‘Sem,’ and enjoyed the privilege of offering sacrifices 
on all grand occasions.” 

On reaching the temple, the shrine was received 
with marks of the deepest respect, and sacrifices and 
prayers were offered before it. The modes of con- 
veyance of shrine and Ark it will be noted were the 
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same. Both were borne on staves passed through 
metal rings, and they were carried in each case by 
the priesthood. The priests governed by a high 
priest is perhaps a natural arrangement which might 
be found in any system or country, but the other 
resemblances will be felt to have more significance. 
They show that the ideas of the people, to whom 
these institutions were given, which ideas were 
appealed to by their Divine Instructor, were ideas 
got not in Babylon or in Palestine, but in Egypt; ‘and 
that, therefore, the ritual of the Pentateuch originated 
at the time of the Exodus, and not after the return 
from the Babylonian exile. 

These shrines were closely associated, for some 
reason, with what was called the bari, or sacred 
boat, in the centre of which the shrine was placed. 
The sacred boats* were generally made of precious 
woods, and sometimes even of silver and of gold. 
They bore the same shape as the boats which were 
ordinarily used upon the Nile. At Karnak there isa 
description of a boat dedicated by Seti I. to Ammon 
Ra. It reads thus: ‘‘ It was ornamented with foreign 
gold, glittering with precious stones, adorned with 
lapis lazuli. An image of Ra was placed before it. 
It lighted up the river with its splendour like a sun- 
rise. . . . The people applauded as it went up to 
Thebes.” Other sacred boats are also represented 
at Thebes, one of which is quite 4o ft.in length. The 
illustration given will show how the shrine was 
placed in the bari. It was set in the centre, and had 


* Representations of these are given on the opposite page. 
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sometimes two divine figures placed one on each 

side, looking towards each other, and overshadowing 

the shrine with wings stretched in front of them. 
This last feature is striking, for we immediately 
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NAOS, OR EGYPTIAN ARK, FROM THE TEMPLE OF THE GOD KHONSDU, 
SHOWING PART OF THE SACRED BOAT IN WHICH IT IS BEING 
CARRIED, 


remember the cherubim bending with outstretched 
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wings over the Ark. There are notable differences 
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FUNERAL STELA OF HORUS. 


«9 which I shall ask the reader’s attention immed- 
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iately; but, meanwhile, let us with open mind mark 
the resemblances. In this illustration, the reader 
will find a representation of the maos, or sacred shrine 
of the God Khonsu, ‘‘ the young son” of the god 
Amon and the goddess Mut. The proportions are 
different from those of the Ark, but the shrines of 
Egypt and of Israel are alike in this, that they were 
able to Be carried. In the upper part are two repre- 





SGYPTIAN SHRINE IN WOOD, TURIN MUSEUM (LEFT SIDE), 


sentations of the gods, attended by Egyptian 
cherubim with outstretched wings. On the lower 
part is a procession of priests offering adoration to . 
the deity, and preceded by a high priest. distinguished 
by his being arranged in a leopard’s skin, the head 
of which hangs down in front. 

On the preceding page I give a representation 
of another monument showing a cherubic figure. 
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It is a funeral column of the god Horus. In the 
upper part the god is being adored by king 
Seti I., while a goddess stands behind him, and 
surrounds him with her wings. Above all, pro- 
tecting wings are outspread, the symbol of deity, 
the solar disc, being placed in the centre. The 
shrines, of the Egyptian temples were in many cases 
formed of stone. But we know that they were also 
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frequently made of wood. There is one made of 
wood in the Turin Museum. The two sides are 
covered with piCtorial representations and inscrip- 
tions. On the left side there are three divisions. 
The first contains a representation of the solar 
sacred boat. A goddess is seated in it. Thestream 
along which the bari is borne is evidently supposed 
to flow into the second division from the right. 
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Here another sacred boat appears with a pilot and 
four rowers. Two men are presenting their adoration 
and offerings in front. In the lowest division a 
number of people are represented as kneeling, with 
faces turned towards the left, the direction from 
which the artist indicates the sacred procession is 
about to advance. The right side of the shrine 
contains two divisions. In the upper the divine 
triad is represented seated, the goddess Isis having a 
cow’s head. In front are two worshippers with 
faces turned towards the gods. The lower sec- 
tion represents other worshippers with faces in 
the same direction. These are evidently supposed 
to follow the worshippers who figure im the upper 
section. 

Let me now ask the reader to note the differences 
between the Egyptian naos and the Ark of God. 
The resemblances are really confined within a narrow 
compass, though they are extremely significant. 
The shrine in each case is comparatively small and 
is portable; it is regarded with the deepest venera- 
tion, and is supposed to be associated with the 
Divinity in some special way; and, frequently at 
least, it bears, or it is protected by, cherubic figures. 
Beyond these resemblances everything is different. 
The Ark of the Covenant opened from above; the 
naos from the front. The Ark was a box; the naos 
was a miniature temple. Its name, maos, indicates 
this. It seems, indeed, to have been regarded as the 
temple. ‘If we study the plan of the temple which 
contains it,” says Mariette, “we see that the temple 
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has been built for it, and that it is a kind of epitome 
of it.” The reader will notice the portico in front 
of the Turin shrine. It is supported by pillars, and 
the shrine is in every respect a model of a temple. 
Here again we find those differences which proclaim 
the touch of a sovereign intelligence. The choice 
made of an Ark for Israel is an adaptation, not an 
imitation. The Israelites had been accustomed to 
regard this object as connected in a most special 
manner with the Divinity. God, therefore, uses, so 
to say, their own language, and tells them that He 
will indeed dwell with them, and that all that Egypt 
has ever imagined in regard to the presence and the 
favour of its false gods, they will find in Him, the 
only living and true God. 

Within the uaos, images of the gods or sacred 
animals were placed. The wooden naos, which is 
now at Turin, and which we have just looked at, 
seems to have been intended to contain a serpent. 
This arrangement was quite in keeping with the 
idolatry of Egypt. When, however, we turn to the 
Ark, and examine its contents, we feel ourselves in 
the presence of a holy tenderness that understands 
and serves us. The Ark of the Covenant contains 
only the tables of stone, on which God had written 
with His own finger His unchanging Law. On one 
hand sin was forbidden in the ‘‘Thou shalt not,” 
and on the other hand righteousness was enjoined in 
the ‘Thou shalt.” The symbol of the. Divine 
presence was in this way like the pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night which led Israel iprough the 
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desert. To follow Jehovah was to separate from sin 
and to pursue after holiness. 

But the Ark spoke of something else as well. Had 
the Law alone been there, the very power that is 
needed to break with sin and to do righteousness 
would have been lacking; and the Ark, which told 
that God could only dweii with spotless holiness, 
would have proclaimed that He could not dwell with 
Israel. The Ark, therefore, had additional emblems. 
There was a mercy-seat. The tables of the Law 
were hid beneath a covering. The side of that 
covering towards God was gold, the emblem of faith, 
and upon the gold was the seven times sprinkled 
blood of an atoning Substitute for sinfulman. That, 
and that only, was God’s throne in the midst of 
Israel. The cloud of His glory rested there. It 
was from thence He spoke with Moses. It was 
there the high priest sought Him. It was toward 
that mercy-seat Israel looked in prayer, and it was 
before it that they bowed in adoration. The blood 
told that the death, which eternal righteousness 
demands in view of sin, had been suffered: the Law 
was satisfied. Though mercy was triumphant, right- 
eouspess was neither set aside nor infringed. Now 
here we read the sign-manual of God. Who in 
Egypt, or who that ever came out of Egypt, could 
have imagined such things? Who could have 
painted a picture, which not only foretells the advent 
and: atoning work of Christ, but which guides even 
us with unerring foot, who walk in the light of the 
gospel day, into the very heart of gospel joy? 
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But there is another feature which I do not doubt 
has startled the reader. I refer to the winged 
cherubim. In some instances these cover the shrine, 
just as the cherubim in the Holy Place covered the 
mercy-seat. But if the resemblance is startling, a 
comparison will once more make us see here also the 
light of Divine intelligence. The Epyptians in these 
representations were handing on a tradition, the mean- 
ing and significance of which had no doubt long 
been forgotten. The Israelites had been told, on 
the other hand, in that book of Genesis, written for 
their learning and for ours, what the cherubim are, 
and what their relation is to man. It was they who 
enforced the sentence of death, and prevented ap- 
proach to the tree of life. God “placed at the East 
of the garden of Eden cherubim, and a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life’? (Gen.ili.24). They are represented 
in Ezekiel and in Revelation (in both of which 
prophecies God is set forth as the God of judgment) 
as upholding God’s throne. They are the types of 
creation,and the mighty and unslumbering executors 
of God’s will. 

What, then, did these teach by their attitude over 
the mercy-seat? Let us remember that within the 
Ark lie the Tables of the Law. These cherubim, 
the executors of God’s will and the punishers of 
man’s sin, have to ask for the rigid fulfilment of 
these injunctions. But the Law 1s covered over. 
They cannot see it. They see instead the mercy- 
seat, on which lies the sprinkled blood of accepted 
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propitiation. Inquisition is turned into adoratien. 
The cherubim over the mercy-seat lifted a two-teld 
testimony : they proclaimed God’s presence and the 
full satisfaction of Divine justice. . 

Again, we ask what mind in Egypt reached forth 
to these things? What the deists and rationaists of 
the eighteenth century pointed to as imitation of 
Egyptian rites really reveals, in the selection and 
adaptation of these things, the finger of God. But 
there was a foundation of truth, though of truth 
misunderstood, beneath their arguments. There 
are, in these things, distinét traces of the Egyptian 
temple and its shrine. It is impossible to explain 
those traces away. How did they enter into Israel’s 
worship? The present theory is that all this cere- 
tmonial was elaborated after the Babylonian exile. 
The Scripture statement is that it was Divinely 
given to a people just emerging from Egypt, and 
still saturated with Egyptian ideas. The reader can 
judge with which of those statements the facts which 
we have now looked at agree. The Egyptian features 
in israel’s worship constitute the ineffaceable date- 
stamp of the Pentateuch. 


“ 
a 
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CHAPTER X, 


FURTHER EGYPTIAN REFLECTIONS IN ISRAELITISH 
CEREMONIES, 





HE importance for present controversies of the 
facts dealt with in the preceding chapter will be 
apparent to everyone. If anyone were to start the 
theory and to get people to believe it, that the New 
Testament was the invention of some designing men 
who put their heads together in France in the tenth 
century of the Christian era, one direct and crushing 
reply would be close at hand. The New Testament 
bears the stamp of Judea, and of the Judea of the 
first century of Christianity; and no Frenchman of 
the tenth could by any possibility have imitated that. 
And so when we are asked by the higher criticism to 
believe that the Old Testament history and institu- 
tions and laws were forged by Jews wbo had received 
their training in Babylon a thousand years atter 
Moses, we politely, but firmly, beg liberty to state 
our objection. All these things bear quite another 
stamp. The history is full of references, the laws 
face, and the institutions have many a hiddenallusion 
to, the Egypt of the days of Moses. These allusions 
are so clear, so numerous, and so utterly inimitable 
that they settle the matter, and prove beyond the 
vossibility of doubt that a ‘‘ higher Christian scholar- 
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ship” has been too lofty to see the truth and has 
overshot the mark. 

I have spoken of the Tabernacle and of the Ark of 
the Covenant. When we come to the priesthood 
given to Israel in the wilderness, there is not much 
that has special reference to Egypt. On the contrary, 
the differences are most striking. The Egyptian 
priesthood had lands and revenues allotted to them 
by the king, and attached as a perpetual heritage to 
the temples. There is no such provision for the 
priesthood in Israel. The tribe of Levi is singled 
out as the one tribe to which no portion is to be 
assigned in Palestine. The Lord Himself is to be 
the portion of the Levites, and those who are to 
strengthen the faith of their brethren are themselves 
to live—in the most matter-of-fact sense—by faith in 
God. Thus, proving God daily, the faith which they 
preach will never want the accent of conviction. 
This feature has been quite overlooked by the 
“critics.” They have said that the priests forged 
these laws in the interests of their order!! Forgers 
would have toiled for some other end than the 
exclusion of themselves and their children from 
possession in the land of their fathers. 

The clothing also of the High Priest reveals a 
royal originality which, although it takes up here and 
there a symbol already known tothe people, dispenses 
at other times with everything that is distinctively 
Egyptian. The Egyptian High Priests had a 
leopard’s skin thrown over their shoulders, and worn 
over their linen garments. We find no such addition 
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to Aaron’s costume. But there is one part of his 
adornment where the relation to Egypt suddenly 
discloses itself. Aaron was to wear a breast-plate. 
The greatest care was taken in the making of it, and 
the most elaborate directions were given. In Exodus 
XXVill. 15-28, we read :— 


“And thou shalt make the breastplate of judgment with 
cunning work; after the work of the ephod thou shalt make it; 
of gold, of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine twined 
linen, shalt thou make it. Foursquare it shall be being doubled ;' 
a span shall be the length thereof, and a span shall be the 
breadth thereof. And thou shalt set in it settings of stones, 
even four rows of stones; the first row shall be a sardius, a 
topaz, and a carbuncle: this shall be the first row. And the 
second row shall be an emerald, a sapphire, and a diamond. 
And the third row a ligure, an agate, and an amethyst. And 
the fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a jasper: they shall be 
set in gold in their inclosings. And the stones shall be with 
the names of the children of Israel, twelve, according to their 
names, like the engravings of a signet ; every one with his name 
shall they be according to the twelve tribes. And thou shalt 
make upon the breastplate chains at the ends of wreathen work 
of pure gold. And thou shalt make upon the breastplate two 
rings of gold, and shalt put the two rings on the two ends of 
the breastplate. And thou shalt put the two wreathen chains o 
gold in the two rings which are on the ends of the breastplate. 
And the other two ends of the two wreathen chains thou shalt 
fasten in the two ouches, and put them on the shoulderpieces 
of the ephod before it. And thou shalt make two rings of gold, 
and thou shalt put them upon the two ends of the breastplate 
in the border thereof, which is in the side of the ephod inward. 
And two other rings of gold thou shalt make, and shalt put them 
on the two sides of the ephod underneath, toward the forepart 
thereof, over against the other coupling thereof, above the 
curious girdle of the ephod. And they shall bind the breast- 
plate by the rings thereof unto the rings of the ephod with a 
lace of blue, that it may be above the curious girdle of the 
ephod, and that the breastplate be not loosed from the ephod.” 


Now, strange to say, that breastplate at once re- 
minds everyone, who knows ancient Egypt, of. 
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another. Let me say at the outset, that it formed no 
part of the costume, or of the adornment of the 
Egyptian priesthood, and that its bestowal on Aaron 
is something entirely new. Its use in Egypt, how- 
ever, will perhaps enable us to understand what God 
indicated to Israel in assigning it to Aaron. In 
Egypt, the breastplate formed part of the dread outfit 
of the dead. It is found only on the mummies, and 
does not appear upon the representations of living 
persons, whether noble, king, or priest. The best 
known of these objects is that which was found by 
Mariette, upon the breast of the mummy of Queen 
‘Aah-Hotep, the mother of Amasis, the founder of 
the eighteenth dynasty, and the probable Pharaoh of 
the oppression. It is now in the Boulak Museum. 
“The general form of the monument”’ (that is, of 
the breastplate), he says, “is that of a small maos 
(or temple). In the centre Amasis is represented 
standing upon a bark. Two divinities, Ammon and 
Phra, pour upon his head the water of purification. 
Two sparrow-hawks hover over the scene, as symbols 
of the vivifying sun. . . . The figures are delineated 
by border-lines of gold, within which little plates of 
hard stones have been introduced: cornelian-stones, 
‘ turquoises, lapis lazuli, and paste imitating green 
feldspar. Arranged in this way—a kind of mosaic 
where each colour is separated from that which 
borders upon it by a bright thread of gold—the 
whole has an appearance as harmonious as it is rich.” 

The correspondence between this description and 
the directions for the making of the breastplate of 
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Aaron is striking. The artists, divinely endowed for 
their great symbolical work, are instructed through 
Moses to “make the breastplate of judgment with 
cunning work, and to set in it settings of stones, 
even four rows of stones.” These are all specified, 
each tribe having a symbolic representation in the 
stone on which its name was inscribed. Now, in 
selecting this emblem wherewith to adorn Aaron as 
he entered the sanctuary, there was plainly some 
lesson signified which Aaron and the children of 
Israel were expected to read. The breastplate was 
no part of the adornment of the Egyptian priests. 
Why, then, was it appointed to be worn by Aaron 
and his successors? It was not worn at all by the 
living: it formed part of the panoply by which the 
dead were prepared, according to Eryptian beliefs, for 
entering before the tribunal of God. With this asso- 
ciation the breastplate that hung on Aaron’s breast 
would be eloquent indeed. It spoke of his entering 
into God’s presence, and of his leaving the world 
and its concerns behind him. He was shut in with 
God. It told, too, of the doom of death that rested 
upon him and upon those for whom he interceded, 
and it lifted the eye onward, to the judgment that is 
-after death. Were this all, we could well understand 
how the breastplate was lifted, so to say, from the 
breast of the Egyptian dead and solemnly placed 
upon the breast of the intercessor for Israel. But 
there is more than that in the type. We, who have 
a better ministry in Jesus, have light thrown upon 
His work in this ancient Egyptian symbol. The 
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breastplate so identified with the dead was, by its 
transference to Aaron, changed into a prophecy. It 
told that our great High Priest should pass through 
death’s dark and dread gateway to enter upon His 
office of making intercession for men. And when 
this thought is grasped, all the other symbols lift up 
their voices in a glorious harmony. The precious 
stones, with the names of each tribe engraved | 
indelibly upon them, tell that, though passed into 
the unseen, Jesus has not forgotten those for whom 
He died. Their names live before Him, and they 
themselves are as jewels of price unto Him— 
treasures that rest upon the heart of the Son of 
God. We may be of small account to others. We 
may live unknown and die leaving no blank behind 
us; but to Him who hath obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us, we are priceless. We are borne upon 
our Saviour’s heart, and God Himself has placed us 
there ! 

I do not dwell upon the glorious truth set forth in 
this symbol ; my present purpose is a lowlier, though 
a needful, one. It is to point once more to the 
Egyptian stamp upon the Pentateuch. The choice 
of the symbol is now explained through recent 
investigations. When we get back to the Egypt of 
the time of Moses, we find that this Egypt is able to 
throw light upon the institutions which God gave to 
His people. Had these institutions originated one 
thousand years afterwards in Babylon, how could 
this old Egyptian symbol have got in, and what could 
have been its use then? It could have taught nothing 


va 
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to a people to whom it was utterly strange. No 
man who considers this matter dispassionately will 
doubt that the High Priest’s breastplate was chosen 
om account of a people who were acquainted with 
Egyptian customs, and on whom so significant an 
emblem as this would necessarily make a deep 
impression. There was only one such generation of 
Israel—that which came out of Egypt. The array 
of the High Priest bears for ever, therefore, the 
stamp of the Mosaic time. 

Exodus is full of references which recall so vividly 
the Egypt of that time that Egyptologists, rational- 
ists though many of them have been and are, have 
no doubt whatever as to the essentially Mosaic origin 
of the Book. Facts are here too strong for theories. 
The reader will mark, for example, that, in the 
directions for making the breastplate, it is taken for 
granted that the Israelitish artists are able to engrave. 
‘‘And the stones shall be with the names of the 
children of Israel, twelve, according to their names, 
like the engravings of a signet” (Exodus xxviii. 21). 
Two onyx stones were also to be taken to bear the 
same names. These were to rest on Aaron’s shoulders 
and to form the clasps of the ephod. ‘And thou 
shalt take two onyx stones, and engrave on them the 
names of the children of Israel. With the work of 
an engraver on stone, like the engravings of a signet, 
shalt thou engrave the names of the children of 
Israel”? (verses 9-II). 

These directions were originally fixed upon by the 
rationalists as an undeniable proof of the late origin 
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of the Book. The art of engraving upon hard stones, 
they maintained, was a comparatively late discovery, 
and was quite unknown and unimaginable one 
thousand five hundred years before our era. Ex- 
plorations in Egypt have here once more silenced 
objection (as we shall see further in the following 
chapter), and have explained, as well as confirmed, 
the Scripture. All the museums of Europe have 
now among their most prized treasures, witnesses 
that lift a silent but eloquent and resistless testimony. 
Gems, beads, collars, &c., found in Egyptian tombs, 
show that, at the time of Moses, the art of engraving 
on precious stones was not only known, but was so 
largely practised as to form a special feature of the 
land and of the age. The Scripture speaks as if the 
art was as well known as that of building or of 
sowing; and once more we have to note that such a 
reference was perfectly natural to the Israelites who 
came out of Egypt with Moses, and that here, again, 
there is the stamp of the time. 

A close inspection of the Scripture account of the 
making of the Tabernacle, its hangings, and its 
furniture, brings us face to face with the Egypt of 
the time in its arts and manufactures. The women 
span thread for the hangings of the Tabernacle. 
The thread was of three specified colours—blue, 
purple, and scarlet. The blue colour, which proves 
the use of indigo, has been found in cloth discovered 
in the tombs. Gold thread is also used for em- 
broideries. This was also an Egyptian art, in use 
long before the time of Moses. ‘The art of em- 
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proidery,” says Wilkinson, “was commonly practiced 
in Egypt; and the Hebrews, on leaving the country, 
took advantage of the knowledge they had there 
acquired to make a rich ‘ hanging for the door of the 
tent, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen, wrought with needlework,’ a coat of fine linen 
was embroidered for Aaron: and his girdle was of 
‘fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
of needlework.’ The gold thread used for these 
purposes is supposed to have been beaten out with 
the hammer, and to have been afterwards rounded.” * 

In Exodus xxviii. 32, there is a special direction 
given about the workmanship of the Ephod. ‘* There 
shall be a hole in the top of it, in the midst thereof: 
it shall have a binding of woven work round about 
the hole of it, as it were the hole of an habergeon, 
that it be not rent.” These corselets were famous 
as the work of the Egyptians, and were used 
occasionally as royal presents. But what I would 
specially ask the reader to note, is that the word 
here translated ‘‘ habergeon” (Tacharah) is a word 
which appears in the Egyptian texts about the time 
of Moses. The Tacharah was an article with which 
the Israelites had been well acquainted in Egypt, and 
they were now told to imitate, in the ephod, the 
work with which the opening of the Tacharah was 
secured against rending and wear. This is one of 
those references so natural in the midst of a people 
just come out from Egypt, and so improbable and 
impossible, indeed, in an after age, that it is sufficient 


*The Ancient Egyptians, vol, ii,, p, 82, 
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in itself to settle the authenticity of the Book of 
Exodus, 





CHAPTER AL 


Tue ARTS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


T is abundantly evident from what we are told of 
the erection of the Tabernacle that the Israelites 
are represented as being masters in manufactures and 
in the arts. There is no boastful parade of their 
ability, or the slightest praise of their achievements. 
Indeed, it may be said with safety, that there never 
has been an account of work done where less is 
made of the workers and their work. God is in the 
midst of His servants; and from first to last there 
is everywhere the clear consciousness of the great 
Mastet’s presence. Howcould anything be made of 
workmen or of work, when the eye marked Him, and 
the soul knew that His was the wisdom and the 
power by which all things were done? 

But while all is thus a matter of obedience, we 
note that there is nothing commanded which there 1s 
not ability in Israel to execute. The demands cover 
a vast field of industry, and a large variety of tech- 
nical ability. They embrace—spinning, weaving, 
embroidering, dyeing, casting, engraving, &c. Now, 
in this we have the times of the Exodus and no 
other. Itis the reflection of the Egyptian sojourn and 
not of the Babylonian exile, or of any other period 
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in Ysrael’s history. These Israelites are fresh from 
the land where manufactures and arts have made tne 
fullest answer to the demands of an advanced ana 
exacting civilization. 

I have already spoken of the ability to work in 
gold shown in the casting of the golden calf. Thar 
ability is also equal to the still more elaborate gold- 
work of the tabernacle and of its furniture. Now 
this was a marked feature of Egypt in very early 
times. From the 5th and the 6th dynasties, mention 
is made in the inscriptions of the working of goia 
mines. Convoys of gold were escorted from the 
mines of Coptos. Care was taken to have wells dug 
along the routes to the mines, that the miners and 
those who conveyed the precious metal might be. 
supplied with water. Inscriptions on an old rock 
temple at Kedesieh, opposite Edfou, “date,” says 
Brugsch, “from the times of Seti. They not only 
establish the existence of gold ore in the interior of 
the mouhtain, but also the position of a well, made 
at the command of the king. They relate how, in 
the ninth year of king Seti,‘in the month Epiphi, on 
the 2oth day, the Pharaoh undertook a journey to 
the solitary mountain region, as it was his wish him- 
self to see the gold mines which existed there. After 
he had mounted up many miles, he made a halt, to 
take counsel with himself; and to come to a conclusion 
upon the informacion he had received, that the want 
oat water made the road almost impassable, and that 
iraveilers by it died of thirst in the hot season of the 
yeat, At a proper place, a well was bored deep in 
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the rocky ground, and a small rock-temple was made 
there, ‘to the name of king Seti, by the express 
order of the Pharaoh. Thereupon everything was 
done to carry on the gold washing with success. 
The people who followed this laborious occupation 
were placed under the supervision of a /ir-pit, or 
‘overseer of the foreign peoples.’ ” * 

There are many other evidences of the care that 
was taken to secure a large and constant supply of 
gold. A papyrus, now in the Turin Museum, contains 
a map and a plan of the gold mines which Seti 
visited. There are also remains of another map of 
gold mines in the valley of Hamamat, situated 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. This map, 
which belongs to the time of Rameses II., led the 
Khedive in 1874, to make explorations in the valley. 
About 2,000 ancient stone dwellings were discovered. 
Remains were also found, showing how the quartz 
had been pulverized and washed, and how the beds 
had been followed in some cases to a great depth. 
Specimens of the quartz were sent to England and 
France for analysis, and were found to yield about 
£10 worth of gold to the ton. 

Special applications of the gold-worker’s art are 
indicated in the directions for building the tabernacle. 
Of the Ark, for example, it is said: “Thou shalt 
overlay it with pure gold, within and without shalt 
thou overlay it” (Exodus xxv. 11). The table for 
the Holy Place was also to be similarly adorned: 
“And thou shalt overlay it in pure gold” (ver. 24). 


*Egoypt under the Pharaohs, vol. ii., pp. 30, 31, 
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The staves for bearing the ark and the table were 
also to be covered with gold in the sameway. Here 
again the Israelites have carried with them the capa- 
bilities of the Egypt of the time. Overlaying with 
gold both in plates and in leaf entered largely into 
the decorative art of ancient Egypt. ‘‘ We find that 
in Egypt,” says Wilkinson, “substances of various 
kinds were overlaid with fine gold leaf at a very 
remote period, even in the time of the first Osirtasen. 
Some things still continued to be covered with thick 
leaf, but this was from choice, and not in conse- 
quence of any want of skill in the workmen; and in 
the early age of Thotmes III. they were already 
acquainted with the various methods of overlaying 
with gold leaf, gilding, inlaying, and beating gold 
into other metals, previously tooled with devices to 
receive it. . . . Many gilt bronze vases, implements 
of various kinds, trinkets, statues, toys, and other 
objects in metal and wood, have been discovered in 
the tombs of Thebes: the faces of mummies are 
frequently found overlaid with thick gold-leaf; the 
painted cloth, the wooden coffin, were also profusely 
ornamented in this manner, and sometimes the 
whole body itself of the deceased, previous to its 
being enveloped in the bandages. Not only were 
small objects appertaining to the service of the 
gods, and connected with religion, or articles of 
luxury and show, in the temples, tombs, or private 
houses so decorated; the sculptures on the lofty 
walls of an adytum, the ornaments of a colossus, the 


doorways of a temple, and parts of numerous large 
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monuments were likewise covered with gilding.”* 

There are many details in the directions regarding 
the erection of the Tabernacle which discoveries in 
Egypt enable us to understand. Note, for example, 
what is said of casting. ‘‘ And thou shalt cast four 
rings of gold for it” (the ark) (Exodus xxv. 12); 
‘‘Thou shall cast five sockets of brass” (xxvi. 37) ; 
“And he cast for them four sockets of silver” 
(xxxvi. 36); ‘‘ And of the hundred talents of silver 
were cast the sockets of the sanctuary, and the 
sockets of the veil; an hundred sockets of the 
hundred talents, a talent for a socket” (xxxviii. 27). 
The casting of metals was known and practised in 
Egypt. The monuments show the entire process. 
Bellows to be worked by the feet are placed two on 
each side of the fire. These were worked with a 
see-saw motion; while one was pressed down with 
the foot, the other was inflated by the upper part 
being pulled up by a string attached to the blower’s 
hand. The pipes which convey the blast are of the 
simplest construction, being reeds coated with clay 
at the end nearest the fire. A third workman stirs 
‘ the fire beneath the crucible containing the metal. 
We then see the mould of baked clay with a row of 
small funnels on the top, through which the metal is 
poured in succession. The object of this was to 
distribute the metal evenly over the entire internal 
surface of the mould. Fuel is being heaped around 
the mould by another workman in order to keep it 
at a high temperature till the metal has settled 
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thoroughly into all the finer lines of the mould. 
“This process,” says Osburn, “greatly improves 
both the delicacy and beauty of the cast, and the 
temper of the metal. It is used for bronze castings 
at the present day in China, and is said to be one of 
the causes of their great superiority over those of 
European artists.” * 

Another kind of working in metal is specified. 
The candlestick was to be made of “ beaten work.” 
“Of beaten work shall the candlestick be made: its 
shaft, and its branches, its bowls, its knops, and its 
flowers shall be of the same” (Exodus xxv. 31), &c. 
“‘There is one figure in the tomb of Roti,” says 
Osburn, ‘‘which proves the existence of the art 
of working metals by this method also, among the 
ancient Egyptians. It represents a workman engaged 
in making a brass cauldron or kettle. The process 
is the same as that in use at the present day; he 
places it on an anvil or table, and shapes it with the 
hammer.” + 

The application of beaten work to gold, in the 
formation of objects of delicate execution, “‘is also 
illustrated by a series of pictures in the tomb of 
Reksharé, representing the fabrication of collars and 
other ornaments. One of them will suffice. The 
inscription over it reads ‘a collar of solid gold.’ 
The tools employed by this workman are not visible. 
They were small pieces of sharp metal like chisels 
held in the hand, and struck upon the gold so as to 
producethe pattern. The skill and dexterity required 


* Ancient Egypt, &¢., pp. 178, %79 t+ Ibid, p. 179. 
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in such a process are scarcely conceivable by us who 
have so many mechanical means of obtaining pre- 
cision without them. Nevertheless, very beautiful 
works were completed by the goldsmiths of ancient 
Egypt, as some of the remains of them will testify, 





EGYPTIAN WOMEN USING THE DISTAFF AND THE SPINDLE. 


and as is still more apparent in the representations 
of them in the tombs of the kings and elsewhere.” 
In Exodus xxxv., allusions are made which lead us 
once more to Egypt. In verse 25 we read: ‘‘ All the 
women that were wise-hearted did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which they had spun, both 
of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine 
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linen.” And again in verse 35, we read of Aholiab 
and Bezaleel : ‘‘ Them hath He filled with wisdom of 
heart, to work all manner of work .... of the 
embroiderer in blue, and in purple, in scarlet, and in 
fine linen, and of the weaver.” Our knowledge of 
ancient Egypt enables us to write a commentary on 
these words. It will be noticed that the spinning and 
the dyeing is done by the women (verse 25). Thi 





EGYPTIAN WOMEN WEAVING, AND USING THE DISTAFF. 
4, 5. WEAVING. 5. PUTTING IN THE WOOF. 5. THE LOOM. 
6. TWISTING THE DOUBLE THREADS FOR THE WARP. 


words in the 35th verse, on the other hand, are 
masculine, and show that the embroidery and weaving 
were done by men. Here we have a trait which ex- 
cited the astonishment of Herodotus, who exaggerated 
it and represented the work of weaving as confined 
to the men, while the women went abroad and 
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transacted the business of the household, thus exactly 
reversing the customs of his own country. But, 
though weaving was sometimes done by women, it 
was commonly performed by men. The monuments 
contain- pictorial representations of both. ‘The 
Egyptian yarn,” says Wilkinson, ‘‘ seems all to have 
been spun with the hand, and the spindle is seen in 
all the pictures representing the manufacture of cloth. 
Spinning was principally the occupation of women.” 
The art of dyeing was carried to such perfection 
among the Egyptians that it astonished Pliny, whose 
account shows that they were acquainted with the use 
of mordants. ‘‘ They were acquainted with the effect 
of acids in colour, and submitted the cloth they dyed 
to one of the same processes adopted in our modern 
manufactories.” * 

Embroidery was as prominent an art as dyeing. 
** The coloured dresses, represented in the Egyptian 
paintings, worn by women of rank, and by the deities, 
much resemble our modern chintzes in the style of 
their patterns, though it is probable that they were 
generally of linen instead of calico; some appear to 
have been worked with the needle, and others woven 
with gold threads.” t The thread was also dyed by 
the Egyptians before weaving, as is indicated in the 
words which tell us that the women “ brought that 
which they had spun, both of blue, and of purple, 
and of scarlet, and of fine linen.” 

The last word, which is rendered “fine linen,” 
bears in clearest outlines the Egyptian stamp. It is 
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the Egyptian shesh, and denotes the fine linen for 
which the land was famous. There are three names 
for fine linen in the Old Testament, all of them 
marking the date of the books in which they occur. 
Butz occurs in Ezekiel and in Chronicles, and was 
the native name of the fine linen of Syria. The 
word Byssus is derived from it. The third term 
Karpas, the fine linen of Persia, is found in Esther, 
and is one of those Persian words the meaning of 
which was unknown until the decipherment of the 
Persian inscriptions. ‘‘ The linen cloth of Persia,’ 
says Canon Cook, ‘‘is mentioned Esther i.6, by its 
Persian name Karpas, which in our version is wrongly 
rendered green, as the name of a colour. The 
occurrence of these three native names, shesh, butz, 
and karpas, for the same article produced in three 
different countries, in strict consistency with the narra- 
tives in which they occur, is worthy of remark.” * 
Another part of the offerings was ‘‘ shittim wood.” 
Of that wood the tabernacle and its furniture were 
made. It is the wood of the Sinaitic Peninsula. The 
word Shittim is the plural of shittah, the name of the 
Acacia Seyal, ‘‘a gnarled and thorny tree, somewhat,” 
says Tristram, “like a solitary hawthorn in its habit 
and manner of growth, but much larger. It-flour- 
ishes in the driest situations, and is scattered, more 
or less numerously over the Sinaitic Peninsula.” It 
is close grained, hard, and durable, and ‘of an 
orange colour with a darker heart, well adapted for 
cabinet work.” Here, again, we have one of those 
Deere tiie fle er ee ee Se 
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marks which impart conviction to every open mind. 
When the Temple is afterwards reared by Solomon, 
the wood employed is the cedar of Lebanon. There 
was a good reason why that should be selected: it 
was the best wood which the district afforded. Here, 
on the other hand, the best wood of the place of 
Israel’s pilgrimage is chosen, and the tabernacle 
speaks thus as eloquently of the desert in which it 
was reared, as the Temple tells of Palestine. Each 
structure bears the stamp of place and time. Israel, 
in Palestine, having commercial relations with Tyre, 
can have the mighty cedars cut in the mountain 
forests of Lebanon and floated down to their own 
ports, Israel, wandering in the wilderness and cut 
off by its wastes and her own weakness from inter- 
course with foreign peoples, must take such materials 
as they have carried with them from Egypt, or can 
find in the place of their sojourn. 

Another industry is indicated in the offerings made 
of rams’ skins, dyed red” (Exodus xxxv. 7). The 
working in leather was quite as much a feature of 
Egyptian industry as the working in metals and in 
wood. ‘‘ The remains found in the tombs of Egypt 
‘give ample proof of the perfeCtion to which this art 
had attained among the ancient inhabitants of that 
country. Articles made of leather, dressed in various 
manners, dyed of different colours, embossed with 
hot irons, gilded and painted, are very frequently 
found there. The whole process of the manufacture 
of leather from the raw skin is also represented in a 
series of pictures, which occurs not unfrequently on 
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the walls of those splendid houses of life, as the 
Egyptian termed their depositories of the dead, by 
an odd solecism.” ‘Ancient Egypt,” says Erman, 
*‘was exceedingly rich in skins, the result of the 
stock-breeding so extensively carried on in that 
country. The inhabitants were well aware of their 
value ; they considered the skin, indeed, to be such 
an important part of the animal, that, in their 
writing, the sign of a skin indicated all mammiferous 
animals. Beaztiful skins, especially such as were 
gaily spotted, were never denuded of the hair, but 
were manufactured into shields, quivers, and clothing, 
or were employed in the houses as coverings for 
seats.” * 

Another art, mentioned several times in the direc- 
tions given in Exodus, is that of ‘‘the Apothecary.” 
** Moreover the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Take 
thou also unto thee principal spices, of pure myrrh 
five hundred shekels, and of sweet cinnamon half so 
much, even two hundred and fifty shekels, and of 
sweet calumus two hundred and fifty shekels, And of 
cassia five hundred shekels, after the shekel of the 
san¢tuary, and of oil olive an hin: And thou shalt 
make it an oiiof holy ointment, an ointment compound 
after the art of the apothecary: it shall be an holy 
anointing oil” (Exodus xxx. 22-25). A mummy was 
opened at Leeds in the first half of the last 
century, the spicery in which was subjected to a 
careful examination. It consisted of a mixture of 
cassia, myrrh, laudanum, and some other unknown 
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spices, pounded so evenly and skilfully that not a 
single fragment could be found of a larger size than 
the rest, though very diligent search was made for 
it. The apothecary’s art was in constant demand, 
not only for the embalming, but also for the offerings 
presented to the temples. 

The musical instruments mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, have also a close connection with those of 
Egypt. The word used for the timbrel of Miriam 
is Egyptian, and the monuments show that the 
straight silver trumpets, which the Israelites were 
commanded to make, closely resembled those 
employed in the Egyptian armies. I conclude this 
survey with a glance at two prohibitions, which 
quite as certainly remind ts of the land which the 
Israelites have just left. They were strictly warned 
against the making of images: ‘‘ Take ye therefore 
good heed unto yourselves ; for ye saw no similitude 
on the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb 
out of the midst of the fire: Lest ye corrupt your- 
selves, and make you a graven image, the similitude 
of any figure, the likeness of male or female. The 
likeness of any beast that is on the earth, the likeness 
of any winged fowl that flieth in the air. The 
likeness of anything that creepeth on the ground, 
the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath 
the earth: and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
heaven,” &c. (Deuteronomy iv. 15-19). 

Here almost everything in the entire creation is 
éuibraced in the prohibition. Is the Word of God 
idly iaying a ban upon all possible forms of idolatry 
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in this long enumeration? The explanation is at 
once found when we look at the idolatry of the land 
from which Israel has just come. The Egyptian 
temples were filled with representations of things in 
heaven, and in earth, and in the waters under the 
earth. The deity was worshipped under the form of 
the solar disc, and representations of animals and 
fishes abounded as divine symbols. Horus was 
sometimes represented as a man, sometimes as a 
sparrow-hawk. Occasionally the two figures were 
combined; he had the body of a man with the head 
of a sparrow-hawk, and at other times this was 
reversed, and he had the head of a man and the body 
of a sparrow-hawk. Anubis had the head of a 
jackal, Knoum, a ram’s head; Thoth, that of an 
ibis; Sekhet had the head of a lion; Bast, the head 
of a cat; Hathor was worshipped as a cow, &c., &c. 
“In one word,” says Vigoroux, “from the sun and 
the stars to reptiles, insects, and fishes, there was 
nothing in the physical world, in heaven, on the 
earth, or in the waters, that was not figured in the 
temples or on the tombs of the Egyptians as divine 
symbols and emblems, or as ornaments.” * 

There we have the explanation of the Divine 
command. Its multiplied injunctions were necessary 
that they might meet a then present danger, and 
that they might cover the entire field of Egyptian 
idolatry. It was only because that lay before the 
eye that the words took the form they wear. Baby- 
lonian idolatry would never have evoked such a 
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commandment, and the law thus far refleéts, not the 
land and the times of the Exile, but the land and 
the times of the Exodus. 

The last point which I name clears up an obscurity 
in another part of Deuteronomy. When the Israelite 
brings his tithes, he is to say, ‘‘I have not eaten 
thereof in my mourning, neither have I taken away 
ought thereof for any unclean use, nor given ought 
thereof for the dead” (Deuteronomy xxvi. 14). There 
is nothing that we know of in connection, either with 
Palestine or with Babylonia, to explain the meaning 
of these last words. But when we turn to Egypt 
their meaning and importance are at once manifest. 
The most characteristic feature of Egyptian religion 
was the worship of the dead, and of the dead in 
their tombs. That worship was one of the chief 
occupations of the living. It has often been a 
matter of astonishment that, while we have ruins 
enough of tombs and temples, we cannot find the 
remains of a single habitation or palace. The reason 
lay in the convictions of the Egyptian people. They 
saw, in the abode of the living, only an inn to meet 
the need of the passing pilgrim. They regarded the 
tomb as their “ eternal habitation.” 

The tombs were places of worship as well as the 
temples. The Egyptians offered, says Vigoroux, 
‘sacrifices in honour of the dead, similar to those 
which they offered to the gods, with incense and 
libations; they embraced the mummified body of 
the deceased : they watered his feet with their tears. 
When the mummies were kept at the home or in the 
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sepulchral chamber, they were brought out, from 
time to time, from their coffins and placed on an 
altar, at which a priest officiated. The worshippers 
then offered incense, libations, flowers, fruit, and 
food to the dead. They sprinkled them with 
perfumes and poured oil upon the head of the 
deceased. Festivals, to which parents and friends 
were invited, were also celebrated in honour of the 
dead.” * 

Here we have a commentary which makes that 
ancient Deuteronomic law luminous and significant. 
God stood between them and their past. These 
senseless and degrading superstitions, and the still 
more monstrous creation-worship of Egypt, were not 
to pass with them into the Lord’s inheritance. I 
need not remind the reader that the critical theory 
is that Deuteronomy was forged in the end of the 
7th century B.c., after Israel had been more than 800 
years in Palestine, and after they had left every mem- 
ory of Egypt far behind them. The Exodus history 
. is imagined by these ‘‘ devout critics” to be a still 
later fabrication! Now, isit conceivable that Exodus 
and Deuteronomy could so clearly reflect the arts and 
the industries, the civilization and the religion, of 
Egypt, if these were not in the immediate view of 
the writer and of the people for whom he wrote and 
legislated? For any late writer to lift himself clear’ 
out of the ideas of his age and country, and to go 
back to the Egypt and the wilderness of the far 
distant past, would have been to do what noman has 
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ever done and what no man can ever do. Were 
there no other testimony available than what. has 
been adduced in this and the previous chapter, the. 
critical theories regarding Deuteronomy and the Law 
would be hopelessly shattered. 





CHAPTER XII. 


DEPARTURE FROM MounT SINAI: THE ARRANGE- 


MENTS FOR THE JOURNEY. 


‘“‘\ ND it came to pass,” we read in Num. x. II, 12, 
‘fon the twentieth day of the second month, 
in the second year, that the cloud was taken up 
from off the tabernacle of the testimony. And the 
children of Israel took their journeys out of the 
wilderness of Sinai.” The Law, that great inheri- 
tance of Israel, had been received perfect in all its 
details from the lips of Israel’s King. The tabernacle 
had been made, set up, and anointed. The Levites 
were separated, and Aaron and his sons were 
appointed a priesthood that was to end only with 
the Law itself. And now, all having been done at 
God’s command and under God’s eye, Israel is to 
arise and to pass on to the land of its inheritance. 
Before we pass on with them, let us cast a glance 
over the place where they have so long rested. It is 
the great plain of Er Rahah, with the valleys which 
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branch off from it. Right in the centre of it rises, 
like a huge altar, Ras Sufsafeh, from which the Law 
was proclaimed. The plain is from one mile to a 
mile-and-a-half broad in front of the mountain. It 
stretches for miles along the two valleys which open 
into it, the Wady Er Rahah to the North-west, and 
the Wady Esh Sheikh to the North-east. The 
mountain remains in full view for miles along these 





PLAIN IN FRONT OF MOUNT SINAI. 

salleys. “The Israelites had thus, evento the furthest 
sounds of their encampments, the place of the 
Divine manifestation constantly before them. This 
ixplains the ever-recurring references in Exodus and 
Leviticus to “the Mount,” and ‘the Mount of the 
Lord.” It was the one outstanding feature of the 
cenery. ‘They encamped before the Mount.” 

But there is another feature which is worthy of a 
noment’s notice. As you cast your eye over Dean 
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Stanley’s map,* you mark how strong the position 
is, and how well adapted to protect Israel during 
those long months of resting before the mount. 
The great mountain masses shut them securely in. 
It is, in fact, a great fortress, with walls mountains 
high and miles in thickness. There were only two 
ways by which an enemy could approach them—the 
narrow valley to the North of Wady Er Rahah, and 
the Wady Esh Sheikh; and both of these could 
have been easily defended. 

And now will the reader peruse carefully Numbers 
x.14-28? The passage will reward him. It tells, in 
simple but graphic fashion, the story of that memor- 
able breaking up of the encampment and the 
resuming of the onward march. The great army is 
divided into four divisions. Judah leads three 
tribes; Reuben a second three; Ephraim a third 
division of three tribes; and Dan the fourth three. 
These divisions are led by a standard—Degel, which 
Fuerst defines as ‘“‘the far-shining, the distant- 
appearing.” The standard was meant to be seen by 
those whom the voice could not reach: ‘‘ In the first 
place went the standard of the camp of the children 
of Judah according to their armies” (x. 14). These 
arrangements mark the consciousness of the vas} 
numbers of the Israelites; and we see the means by 
which order was maintained and the blocking of 
roads avoided. Each grand division would have its 
own arrangements. The tribe of Judah moved 
first; each part of it having its pre-arranged place. 


* Sinai and Palestine, p, 42, 4 
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Then followed the tribe of Issachar in its pre- 
arranged divisions, and so on. When the place in 
the camp, previously held by the first division, was 
thus vacated, the second began to defile in the same 
way, then the third, and, last of all, the fourth. In 
these details we trace the inimitable features of 
truth. Imagination, however splendid, can never 
match reality. Its scenery is a haze with gleams of 
light shot through it. It never gives us such a 
revelation, and never displays such a mastery of 
faét, as would have enabled us to watch here the 
passing out along the Wady Esh Sheikh of the hosts 
of Israel. 

Another proof of the necessity for order that 
existed, if Israel in its march was to be saved from 
becoming a disorganised rabble, is given in the 
arrangements for the removal of the tabernacle. 
The external part of the structure went with the 
first division of the host: ‘‘ And the tabernacle was 
taken down ; and the sons of Gershon and the sons 
of Merari set forward, bearing the tabernacle” (v. 17). 
When Judah halted, the tabernacle was put up, and 
the next division that followed recognised by the 
situation of the tabernacle the position it was to 
occupy. Judah was to pitch on the East of the 
_tabernacle, Reuben on the South, Ephraim on the 
West, and Dan on the North (Numbers ii. 3-25). 
The clear-eyed superintendence, which at this time 
guided Israel, is further seen in the division of labour 
assigned to the Levites. We have already marked 


that the families of Gershon and Merari carried 
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with them the external structure of the tabernacle. 
This was set up as soon as the halting place wa. 
reached; and thus everything was made ready fo: 
the erection of the holy place, and for the placing of 
the furniture and the vessels which were carried by 
the Levites who accompanied the next division: 
“And the Kohathites set forward, bearing the sanc- 
tuary; and the other did set up the tabernacle 
against they came” (verse 21). Was it possible for 
the brain of any Babylonian or Palestinian Jew to 
imagine all these details, and out of its own fancies 
to paint a picture so coherent, so well-ordered, and 
so beautiful in the grand simplicity of its arrange- 
ment? Let the critics try to give us a like picture 
of any imagined story, and they will discover that 
this narrative was never woven in the web of fiction. 
In one word, it is a photograph, and not a painting. 
We catch another accent of truth in the entreaty 
made by Moses to Hobab, his brother-in-law, 
just as the camp is breaking up at Sinai. As the 
camp at Sinai is breaking up, Hobab naturally 
makes preparations for returning to his own 
‘country. But Moses asks him to abandon that 
intention and still to company with him and with 
his people, and to share the inheritance which God 
is about to give them. It is a great thing to ask, 
and we need not wonder that Hobab’s first reply is 
a refusal. He says: “I will not go; but I will 
depart to mine own land, and to my kindred” 
(Numbers x. 30). The ties which bind one to home 
aid fatherland are not lightly sundered. But Moses 
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entreats him. He shows him that his remaining 
will be of the utmost use to God’s people, and that 
he has been brought into conne¢tion with them, in 
the providence of God, to yield them a mighty 
service. ‘And he said, Leave us not, I pray thee; 
forasmuch as thou knowest how we are to encamp in 
the wilderness, and thou mayest be to us instead of 
eyes. And it shall he, if thou go with us, yea, it 


THE DESERT. 





shall be, that what goodness the Lord shall do unto 
us, the same will we do unto thee” (verses 31, 32). 

We meet here again the clear impress of fact. 
Fiction would have anticipated the objection of a 
shallow criticism that this is quite out of keeping 
with the hypothesis of a Divine direction of that 
wilderness journey. How could they need Hobab’s 
eyes if it were true that the pillar went before them 
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in the way? This is just one of those features 
which no romancer would have inserted; but the 
steps of truth go unfalteringly on right through 
external. difficulties and with sublime disregard of 
apparent inconsistencies. They did not require 
Hobab’s experience to plan their way through the 
desert. That was all provided for by One still less 
liable to mistake than he. But, just because God 
was to cause them to encamp in the desert, they 
needed the help of Hobab’s. knowledge and exper- 
ience. God fixed the resting-place in a certain spot. 
But when that was made plain by the resting of the 
pillar of smoke or fire, and when Israel had reared 
the tabernacle of God and their own tents, other 
needs presented themselves. Where were they to 
find water for this vast multitude? On which side 
did the fountains lie? Where was wood to be had 
that they might cook their food? And where should 
they seek for those hidden pastures so needful for the 
herds and flocks, but the place of which only one 
well acquainted with the desert knew? It was for 
this service that Hobab was required. ‘ Thou 
knowest how we are to encamp in the desert ”"— 
thou knowest, that is, that the desert is to be our 
dwelling-place for a time—‘‘ And thou mayest be to 
us instead of eyes.” The request of Moses is urged, 
not because Hobab is to guide them through the 
wilderness, but that, being guided through the 
wilderness, they will have to enquire again and again 
to which hand they are to turn for pasture, for fuel, 
and for water. 
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How necessary this help is in that region every 
traveller knows. Hagar was apparently actually 
within sight of water while Ishmael lay panting 
and dying of thirst. ‘‘ One reason,” says Harper,* 
‘why all those wells are so difficult to find is the 
great objection the Bedawin have to show the Oases. 
That there are more wellsin the desert of Shur than 
are known to travellers I am convinced. Twice in 
my own wanderings in the desert have I been taken 
—after giving a solemn promise not to tell—to water. 
Once it was a lovely spot—a deep, pure pool, with 
palms growing near, papyrus and other rushes rank 
and rich—I gathered some of the papyrus which I 
still have—grass and flowers. This is not marked in 
any map. In the other case, shallow pools of water 
were existing in the rocks—natural holes.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


FroM SINAI TO KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH. 


E now enter upon what may seem a hopeless 
task. What direction did the Israelites follow 
when they left the plain of Er Rahah, in front of 
Mount Sinai? Did they make for the North, as 
some have imagined, and at once ascend the great 
Northern plateau, which still bears the name of Et 
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Tih, or the Desert of the Wanderings? or, did they 
turn to the right and make for the North-east ? 

As I have said, it may seem, in asking this question, 
that I am only perplexing the reader with matters in 
which certainty to-day is an impossibility. We have 
a long list of Israel’s resting places in the thirty-third 
chapter of Numbers, for the Spirit of God evidently 
desired that these should be kept in everlasting 
remembrance. But those names may seem to bring 
little help with them for the solution of our problem. 
They show us, indeed, that there is nothing that 
concerns the people of God that is of slight import- 
ance to Him. He tells their wanderings and counts 
their tears; and it might appear as if this were all 
the message with which the words in the thirty-third 
chapter of Numbers are charged. For the names are, 
in many instances, like those written on the desert 
sand. Just as the wind sweeps over these and fills 
them up with dust, so it may seem as if the changes 
that have swept over those regions must have long 
since banished all traces by which the places could 
be identified. 

Modern discovery has, however, in this, as in so 
many other matters pertaining to the Scripture, 
brought us most welcome light. There isone name, 
Ezion-Gaber, which we meet in other parts of Scrip- 
ture. This place was, undoubtedly, at the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba, which washes the eastern side of 
the wilderness of Sinai. But it was not until after 
the sending of the spies to search out the land, and 
the rebellion and defeat of Israel, that Ezion-Gaber 
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was visited. We shall find that this identification 
helps us greatly at a later point; but it is plain that 
we cannot take it into account now as determining 
the route that was followed in leaving Sinai. 

Professor Palmer, however, and the expedition 
with which he was connected, carried their explora- 
tion into places seldom, if ever, visited by travellers. 
These explorations have resulted in three important 
discoveries, which seem to fix the route taken by the 
Israelites with perfect definiteness. Will the reader 
bear in mind the following facts?. The children of 
Israel journey along the mountain passes for three 
days, and then pitch at Kibroth-hattaavah. Here 
they stay for a long time. For everything is arranged 
_with the tenderest care. The people had rested for 
long months at Sinai, and to have urged them on day 
by day would have worn them out, and exhausted a 
stock of patience always extremely limited. An 
earlier rest would, no doubt, have been made had the 
necessary facilities been found within a shorter 
distance. But, now that the people have been made 
to travel on for three days in succession, the Lord— 
who does not try us beyond that we are able to bear 
—leads them to a large and convenient place, and 
makes them rest for a comparatively long period. 
They partake while there for an entire month of the 
flesh which they longed to taste. 

That is the first thing that we have to note—there 
was aconvenient camping ground, three days’ jouriiey 
from Sinai, and the Israelites remained there for a 
number of weeks at least. The second is, that this 
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place of rest was defiled by sin. There were two 
outbreaks; for, marvellous as was God’s tender care, 
it was not sufficient for Israel. The three days’ 
match, with its toil and burden-bearing and priva- 
tions, were too hard service, ‘‘ And the people were 
as those that complain of evil in the ears of the Lord, 
and the Lord heard it; and His anger was kindled; 
and the fire of the Lord burned among them and 
consumed in the uttermost parts of the camp” 
(Numbers xi. 1). That part of their camp was called 
Tabeerah, in memory of the chastisement. But the 
people seem to have had a genius for stubbornness, 
and so even that judgment was not enough. It was ° 
followed by a worse outbreak of rebellious discontent. 
For Israel was paying the customary penalty of evil 
companionship. ‘The mixed multitude’—those 
who had come out from Goshen, but who had none 
of the memories and none of the hopes of God’s 
covenant people—‘“‘ fell a lusting.” The contagion 
spread with startling rapidity. The complaints of 
those who lived only for the day seemed like a reve- 
lation to the rest. They suddenly saw their sad 
condition ; and they sank at once under a crushing 
sense of their privations. ‘‘And the children of 
Israel also wept again, and said, Who shall give us 
flesh to eat? We remember the fish, which we did 
eat in Egypt freely; the cucumbers and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic; but now 
our soul is dried away ; there is nothing at all, beside 
this manna, before our eyes” (verses 4-6). 

Let us note, in passing, the thoroughly Egyptian 
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character of that complaint. The famed “ Baby- 
lonian Jew” of the critics could never have penned 
these words. He would inevitably have spread before 
our eyes a Babylonian, and not an Egyptian, feast of 
fat things. And above all, there could not have been 
in any Babylonian fiction this inimitable Egyptian 
zest. ‘The natural dainties of Egypt,” says Canon 
Cook, “‘are set forth in this passage with the fulness 
and relish which bespeak personal experience.” The 
articles named were abundant in Egypt, and are still 
the staple articles of food in that land. The “‘onions”’ 
are named on the monuments as forming an import- 
ant part of the food supply for the captives and 
others whose forced labour was employed in the 
construction of the Pyramids and other structures. 
But what I ask the reader to note specially is the 
occurrence of this outbreak among the people. The 
third circumstance is the punishment of their lusting. 
God again sent them a miraculous supply of quails. 
But their very abundance was made their chastise- 
ment. ‘And while the flesh was yet between their 
teeth, ere it was chewed, the wrath of the Lord was 
kindled against the people, and the Lord smote the 
people with a very great plague. And he called the 
name of that place Kibroth-hattaavah: because there 
they buried the people that lusted”” (Num. xi. 33, 34)° 

Let the reader keep these three things before him 
while he peruses the following lengthy extract from 
Professor Palmer’s work. About 40 miles from 
Mount Sinai, proceeding along the Wady es Sheik 
and the Wady Saal, the surveying party found indi- 
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cations in the latter valley of an extensive and 
ancient camp. Professor Palmer says: ‘A little 
further on, and upon the watershed of Wady el 
Nebeibeh, we came to some remains which, although 
they had hitherto escaped even a passing notice from 
previous travellers, proved to be among the most 
interesting in the country. The piece of elevated 
ground which forms this watershed is called by the 
Arabs, Erweis el Ebeirig, and is covered with smali 
enclosures of stones. These are evidently the 
remains of a large encampment, but they differ 
essentially in their arrangement from any others 
which I have seen in Sinai or elsewhere in Arabia; 
and on the summit of a small hill on the right is an 
erection of rough stones, surmounted by a con- 
spicuous white block of pyramidal shape. The 
remains extend for miles around, and, on examining 
them more carefully, during a second visit to the 
Peninsula with Mr. Drake, we found our first impres- 
sion fully confirmed, and collected abundant proofs 
that it was in reality a deserted camp. The small 
stones which formerly served, as they do in the 
present day, for hearths, in many places still showed 
signs of the action of fire, and on digging beneath 
the surface, we found pieces of charcoal in great 
abundance. Here and there were larger enclosures, 
marking the encampment of some person more 
important than the rest, and just outside the camp 
were a number of stone heaps, which, from their 
shape and position, could be nothing else but graves. 
The site is a most commanding one, and admirably 
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suited for the assembling of a large concourse of 
people. 

*‘ Arab tradition declares these curious remains to 
be the relics of a large Pilgrim or Hajj caravan, who, 
in remote ages, pitched their tents at this spot, on 
their way to ’Ain Hudherah, and who were soon 
afterwards lost in the desert of the Tih, and never 
heard of again.” We cannot help being struck by 
the picture unconsciously presented in this tradition 
of the story of the Israelites. They, as we know, 
did ‘‘perish in the wilderness.” But we shall let 
Professor Palmer argue the matter. ‘‘ For various 
reasons,” he says, “I am inclinéd to believe that 
this legend is authentic, that it refers to the Israelites, 
and that we have in the scattered stones of Erweis el 
Ebeirig real traces of the Exodus. 

‘** Firstly: they are said tdhu, to have ‘lost their 
way,’ the Arabic verb from which the name Tih, or 
‘ Wilderness of the Wandering,’ is derived. Secondly: 
they are described as a Hajj caravan; at the first 
glance, this would seem an anachronism, as the word 
is employed exclusively by the Moslems, and applied 
to their own annual pilgrimage to Mecca. But this 
very term owes its origin to the Hebrew Hagg, which 
signifies ‘a festival,’ and is the identical word used 
in Exodus (x.g) to express the ceremony which the . 
children of Israel alleged as their reason for wishing 
to leave Egypt, namely, ‘to hold @ feast unto the 
Lord,’ in the wilderness. It could not apply to the 
modern Mohammedan Hajj Caravan, for that has 
never passed this way, and would not, under any 
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circumstances, find it necessary to go to ’Ain Hud- 
herah; but the children of Israel did journey to 
Hazeroth, and the tradition is, therefore, valuable in 
determining the latter site, as well as their subsequent 
route on leaving the Peninsula. The length of time 
which has elapsed since the events of the Exodus 
furnishes no argument against the probability of this 
conclusion, for there are other monuments in the 
country in even better preservation, and of a date 
indisputably far anterior. It is a curious fact that, if 
you ask twenty different Arabs torelate to you one of 
their national legends, they will all do so in precisely 
the same words, thus showing with what wonderful 
precision oral tradition is handed down from genera- 
tion to generation among them. 

“These considerations, the distance—exactly a 
day’s journey—from ’Ain Hudherah, and those mys-: 
terious graves outside the camp, to my mind prove 
conclusively the identity of this spot with the scene 
of that awful plague by which the Lord punished the 
' greed and discontent of His people; where the ‘wrath 
of the Lord was kindled against the people, and the 
Lord smote the people with a very great plague. 
And he called the name of that place Kibroth- 
hattaavah ; because there they buried the people that 
justed. And the people journeyed from Kibroth- 
hattaavah unto Hazeroth, and abode at Hazeroth’ 
(Numbers xi. 33, 34, 35). . 

“‘ And we journeyed on in their track, passing over 
desolate, sandy plains, dotted with weird sandstone 
crags, until we reached ’Ain Hudherah. Although 
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this place is mentioned as a station in the ordinary 
road to ’Akabah, no European, except Mr. Holland 
and ourselves, appears ever to have visited it before.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


FRoM KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH TO KADESH. 


E have so far followed Professor Palmer in his 

interesting and graphic description of what 
he believed to be Kibroth-hattaavah, the first resting 
place of the Israelites after leaving Sinai. The 
determination of this place is important, as it enables 
us to say what route the Israelites followed. What- 
ever may be thought of Professor Palmer’s view, it 
will be admitted that the graves in the edge of the 
large camping ground, and the traditions of the 
Arabs, are striking coincidences. But his view has 
something more to say for itself. From Kibroth- 
hataavah the Israelites proceeded to Hazeroth, a 
stage in Israel’s journey till then unidentified. But 
just a day’s journey from the former place, he lighted 
upon a hitherto unknown spot, remarkably suited for 
a spacious encampment, and bearing a name which 
immediately recalls that in the Scripture. ‘ Travel- 
lers,” says Professor Palmer, “usually stay to rest 
at a large isolated rock, in the centre of the plain, 
called Hudheibat Hajjaj. ‘The Hill of the Hajj 
Pilgrims’ (again reminding us of those first Hajjis 
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who may have also enjoyed ‘the shadow of this 
great rock in a weary land’), while their Arabs, who 
take water at ’Ain Hudherah, descend to it from 
Wady el Ghazaleh, an hour or two on the other side. 
But, did the pilgrim know that the uninviting cleft 
in the white limestone rock, some half-an-hour 
further on, and not ten minutes from his camel 





‘AIN HUDHERAH, 


track, looked down on Hazeroth, he would turn aside 
and gaze upon what is, without exception, the most 
_ beautiful and romantic landscape in the desert. 
Advancing towards the cleft, as we did at the close 
of the day, all was bare, barren and desolate; and a 
violent sand-storm, obscuring the mountains to the 
south-west, made the prospect drearier still. Great 
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and pleasant then was our surprise when, on reaching 
the cliff, we gazed for the first time on ’Ain Hudherah. 

‘**Through a steep and rugged gorge, with almost 
perpendicular sides, we looked down upon a wady 
bed that winds along between fantastic sandstone 
rocks, now rising in the semblance of mighty walls 
or terraced palaces, now jutting out in pointed ridges 
—rocky promontories in a sandy sea. Beyond this 
lies a perfect forest of mountain peaks and chains, 
and on their left a broad white wady leads up to the 
distant mountains of the Tih. But the great charm 
of the landscape lies in its rich and varied colouring; 
the sandstone, save where some great block has 
fallen away and displayed the dazzling whiteness of 
the stone beneath, is weathered to a dull red or 
violet hue, through which run streaks of the brightest 
yellow and scarlet, mixed with rich dark purple tints. 
Here and there a hill or dyke of green stone, or a 
rock of rosy granite, contrasts or blends harmoni- 
ously with the rest; and in the midst, beneath a 
lofty cliff, nestles the dark green palm-grove of 
Hazeroth. This picture, framed in the jagged cleft, 
and lit up by the evening sun, with the varied tints 
and shades upon its mountain background, and the 
awtful stillness that-might be seen as Egypt’s dark- 
ness could be felt, was such a landscape as none but 
the Great Artist’s hand could have designed. 

‘¢ Before leaving, we made a complete examination 
of the place. The fountain itself rises in the rock 
behind the palm-grove, and is conducted, by an 
aqueduct cut in the solid granite, into a reservoir or 
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pool, from which it is let out by a rude sluice to 
irrigate the gardens which the Arabs still cultivate 
here. The remains of several well-constructed walls 
point to a former and’ perhaps Christian occupation 
of the place. The present owners, two members of 
the Emzeineh tribe, took us to see a large crack in 
the flat surface of the rock behind the spring, and 
called the Bab er Rim, or ‘“ Christian’s Gate.” 
They say that the ancient inhabitants opened a door 
in the mountain, and constructed a passage through 
it to their own country Rim (or Asia Minor), and 
having built a city within the subterranean depths» 
and conveyed thither an ifcalculable treasure, they 
closed it up after them by the same magical arts 
which had enabled them to effect an entry.” * 

The three points, then, to which I referred in the 
previous chapter, seem to be fully met in these 
identifications. About a three days’ journey from the 
Holy Mount we have the camp extending for miles. 
It is marked by an extensive burial ground, a most 
unusual feature in connection with a camp. It is 
also closely connected with a place which bears a 
name commemorating an outbreak led by “a mixed — 
multitude.” And now we come, just at the right 
distance, upon what appears to be their next halting 
place. These, as well as the other circumstances 
mentioned by Professor Palmer, lend a strong proba- 
bility to his opinion that here we have the traces 
of Israel’s first marches from Sinai to Canaan. 

Upon the way along which the Israelites travelled 
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and, indeed, throughout a large district, are a number 
of houses, or huts, now called Nawamis. “ These,” 
says Dr. Harper, “are rude stone buildings, which 
the Arabs say were erected by the Israelites to pro- 
tect themselves from mosquitos. They call these 
stone buildings Nawamis; but this word really only 
means ‘a shelter for huntsmen.’ I have explored 
many. They are rude in construction, circular at 
base, rising like a cone, and having a very small 
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entrance door. None of them are near springs. 
They must have been built before the Sinaitic in- 
scriptions, for the Ordnance Survey party found 
inscriptions on the ruins of some Nawamis. It is 
suggested they belonged to those very people of 
Amalek, who tought with Israel in Rephidim (Exod. 
xvii. 8). Stowe circles like the so-called Druidical 
circles are frequentiy tound. Also ‘cup-markings,’ 


cut in rocks with rude {ools, foot and sole marks, 
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and old rock sculptures, and these are quite apart 
from the so-called Sinaitic inscriptions.” * 

The Israelites must now, however, have turned 
northwards, and have entered the wilderness of 
Paran, for we read:—‘ And afterward the people 
removed from Hazeroth, and pitched in the wilder- 
ness of Paran” (Num. xii. 16). This last was evi- 
dently a place where the Lord intended them to rest 
for a time before entering into Canaan, and was their 
destination when they left Sinai. Kibroth-hattaavah 
and Hazeroth were merely resting-places on the way. 
* And the children of Israel tcok their journeys out 
of the wilderness of Sinai;.and the cloud rested in 
the wilderness of Paran” (Numbers x.12). Where, 
then, was this wilderness? There seems to be no 
doubt that it is the district immediately to the north, 
and specially to the north-east, of the mountains of 
Sinai, and extending to the southern borders of 
Canaan. This was Professor Palmer’s opinion after 
a careful survey of the district and a special study 
of the Scripture references to it. “I concur with 
Wilton,” he says, ‘‘in believing that the wilderness 
of Paran comprised the whole Desert of Et Tih, 
that is, of the extensive district known as Badiet et 
Tih, ‘the desert of the wanderings.’ It seems to 
have been the general name, in fact, of the region 
between Sinai and the south of Palestine. This 
explains what some have regarded as a difficulty. 
Kadesh is spoken of as being in this wilderness of 
Paran, and at another time as situated in the wilder- 
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ness of Zin. There is just as little contradiction 
here as there would be in describing Liverpool as a 
city of England, and again as situated in Lancashire. 
The wilderness of Zin was apparently the north- 
eastern corner of the great Desert of Paran.” 

We meet here one of those difficulties of Scripture 
which take their place among the proofs of its 
Inspiration. There were two visits to Kadesh, but 
there is only one mentioned in the list of places 
given in Numbers xxxiii. There are no fewer than 
eighteen stations enumerated there between Hazeroth 
and Kadesh. The seventeenth is Ezion-Gaber, at 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah. Now it is‘simply 
impossible to find space between Hazeroth, or Ain 
Hudherah, and Ezion-Gaber for seventeen stations. 
Besides, too, it is plain that the visit to Kadesh, 
which is recorded in Numbers xxxili., immediately 
precedes the death of Aaron. In verses 37, 38, we 
read:—‘ And they removed from Kadesh, and pitched 
in Mount Hor, in the edge of the land of Edom. 
And Aaron the priest went up into Mount Hor at the 
commandment of the Lord, and died there in the 
fortieth year after the children of Israel were come 
out of the land of Egypt.” 

Here it is perfectly plain that this visit to Kadesh 
is not that in the beginning of their wanderings. But 
it is strange that, in an account of the places visited 
by Israel, and one evidently drawn up with the 
greatest care, there should be mention of this second 
visit to Kadesh, while not a word is said of the first. 
Was there any reason for silence? If we look again 
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at the history one reason will be immediately apparent. 
When at the end of the 40 years’ wandering Israel 
comes back to Kadesh, it makes a new beginning. It 
is from Kadesh that it proceeds to enter the land. It 
starts in faith from the very point where it formerly 
fatled through unbelief. The first mention of Kadesh 
is therefore suppressed. The incident is, as it were» 
blotted out of the record. It was only a forgiven and 
reconciled people that God could permit to enter into 
the land, and the sin is therefore blotted out and 
remembered no more! 

That seems to be the lesson beneath this silence in 
the story of the journeyings of God’s people. It is 
our prayer that there may be—yea, it is our assur- 
ance that there are—many such silences in that 
record kept on high of our journeyings. But in 
Kadesh we have another point which, like Marah, 
Elim, Rephidim, and Sinai, may be capable of 
identification, and which may help us to fix the route 
which Israel followed. We should then be as certain 
about the route pursued in the last wanderings of 
Israel as we now are about that which they followed 
at the beginning ; and the delight we have experienced 
in finding obscurities lighted up and difficulties re- 
moved would be repeated in the further help afforded 
by recent research and discovery. 

Now this is what, in the good Providence of God, 
has actually happened. There can be no doubt 
whatever that Kadesh is now identified. Professor 
Palmer felt certain that the ‘ Gadis” found in the 
north-east of the wilderness and close upon the 
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Negeb, or the south country which forms the border 
land of Palestine toward the wilderness, was the 
Kadesh of Scripture. But it now appears that 
Professor Palmer was deceived by the Sheik, who 
years afterwards betrayed him to his death. The 
real Gadis is carefully guarded by the Arabs from the 
prying eyes of strangers, and was never shown to 
him. We have, therefore, missed the graphic des- 
cription which his pen would have given us. The 
Rev. John Rowlands, after two failures to find the 
place, was more fortunate ina third attempt. He 
came upon the remarkable oasis that still bears the 
name by which it was known to the dwellers in the 
desert in the days of Israel. It is known as Ain 
Kadis, a “name,” says Harper, which ‘‘is the exact 
Arabic form of the Hebrew Kadesh.”* The place 
was afterwards re-discovered by Dr. Trumbull, who 
has written an account of his labours and of the 
spot. The Arabs put many obstacles in his way, but 
all were overcome. There were many remarkable 
vestiges of former civilisation met with in the neigh- 
bourhood. There were pits, cisterns, and low stone 
walls, which spoke of contrivances for water storage 
and cultivation in ancient times. From these the 
travellers passed out into a rough stone-covered 
plain. Then came dazzling chalk hills, and a three 
hours’ journey through desolation. The travellers 
turned an angle of the hills, when all was suddenly 
changed. ‘‘The long-sought wells of Qadees (Kadesh) 
were,” says Dr. Trumbull, “before our eyes. It 
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was a marvellous sight! Out from the barren and 
desolate stretch of the burning desert waste we had 
come with magical suddenness into an oasis of verdure 
and beauty, unlooked for and hardly conceivable in 
such a region. A carpet of grass covered the ground. 
Fig-trees, laden with fruit nearly ripe enough for 
eating, were along the shelter of the southern hillside. 
Shrubs and flowers showed themselves in variety 
and profusion. Running water gurgled under the 
waving grass. We had seen nothing like it since 
leaving Wady Feiran, nor was it equalled in loveli- 
ness of scene by any single bit of landscape of like 
extent even there.” In a communication to the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, he says (1881, p. 210): ‘‘It was an oasis 
unapproached by anything I had seen in the desert 
since leaving Feiran, and not surpassed, within its 
limits, by that. It was carpeted with grass and 
flowers. Fig-trees laden with fruit were against its 
lime-stone hill-sides. Shrubs in richness and variety 
abounded. Standing out from the mountain range 
at the northward of the beautiful oasis-amphi- 
theatre was the ‘large single mass or small hill of 
solid rock,’ which Rowland’s looked at as the cliff 
smitten by Moses to cause it to ‘give forth its water’ 
when the flowing had ceased. From beneath this 
cliff came the abundant stream. A well, walled up 
with time-worn lime-stone blocks, was the first re- 
ceptacle of the water. Not far from this was a 
second well similarly walled, supplied from the same 
source. Around both these wells were ancient 
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watering troughs of lime-stone. Several pools, not 
walled up, were also supplied from the stream. On 
from the line of these pools, a gurgling stream flowed 
musically for several hundred yards, and then lost 
itself in the verdure-covered desert. The water was 
clear, and sweet, and abundant. Two of the pools 
were ample for bathing.” 

What light this discovery has thrown upon the later 
wanderings of Israel will be seen in a subsequent 
chapter. 





CHAPTER XV 


THE SENDING OF THE SPIES FROM KADESH. 


O understand clearly the events narrated in 

- Numbers xiii. and Deuteronomy, it is needful 
to take a lesson in the Geography of Canaan. We 
ought, let me say, to count whatever infliction this 
may bring us a light matter, and to submit to the 
operation with gratitude. Recent investigation has 
shed entirely new light upon what was, until late 
years, an unknown part of the Holy Land. With 
any other book but the Bible, this might not have 
called for gratitude. Even good books are written 
with some degree of ignorance, as well as of know- 
ledge; and new discoveries have an awkward habit 
of making old books still older by revealing their 
defects. But the Bible is so steeped in reality, and 
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has given us such a minute and clearly-defined 
photograph of the places and the times upon which 
it touches, that every additional ray of light only 
brings out the more clearly its beauty and the 
marvels of its unfailing accuracy. 

I have just spoken of the discovery which has 
restored to us Kadesh, the oasis of the wilderness. 
We shall return to this immediately, and shall also 
see in a subsequent chapter how it clears away 
obscurities from the after route of the Israelites. 
But, meanwhile, let us turn our eyes northward. 
Often did the Israelites, in Kadesh, turn their eyes 
thither. The land which they had come to inherit 
lay there, and there, too, were the foes whom they 
had to meet and the cities which they had to conquer. 
From Ain Ghadis, or Kadesh, where the Israelites 
now were, the land which stretches toward the 
North consists of three well marked divisions. 
Syria, the most remote, has a fertile soil, well 
watered and fruitful. This is the first or Northern 
division. The next is Palestine, which is less fertile 
naturally, but is capable, under proper cultivation, of 
yielding rich returns in cereals and in fruits. This 
second portion extends from Mount Hermon to the 
South of the mountains of Judea. The third part 
is what is spoken of in the earlier books of the Old 
Testament as ‘the South-country,” or Negeb. 
Until the discoveries made by Mr. Wilton, and 
afterwards by Professor Palmer, this was practically 
an unknown territory; and, as we shall afterwards 
see, we had to pay the penalty of ignorance in mis- 
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apprehension and mistranslation of the Scripture. 
There were descriptions, illustrations, and figures, 
which were always without meaning, and which were 
frequently fruitful sources of confusion and of trouble. 

This third portion of the land much resembles the 
desert on which it borders. It is a dry land, and 
was kept from being a wilderness only by the greatest 
skill and the most unremitting toil. It consists of a 
series of mountain plateaus, intersected by broad 
valleys. The uncontrolled depredations of the 
Arabs have long since killed the hopes, and with 
them the labours and the energies, of the inhabitants. 
Who will, or can, labour, when the fruits of toil 
only mark out their possessors for spoliation and 
for death? The labours of the cultivator and the 
vine-dresser have long since ceased. Vineyards and 
farms, cisterns and houses, the possessing of which 
once placed their owners among the wealthy of the 
land, have long since been abandoned. The land is 
a desolation. The ruins of its cities, in which no 
man now dwelleth, and the traces of a universal and 
skilful and painstaking cultivation, alone remain to 
indicate what it once was. And here, too, the 
Word of God, whose inspiration is so confidently 
denied, is abundantly magnified. 

“ Strange and solemn,” writes Professor Palmer, 
after describing the silent and ruined towns— 
“strange and solemn are the thoughts inspired by 
such a journey as that which we had just taken. 
Long ages ago, the Word of God had declared that 
the land of the Canaanites, and the Amalekites, and 
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the Amorites should become a desolate waste; that 
the cities of the Negeb shall be shut up, and none 
shall open them (Jer. xiii. 19); and here around us 
we saw the literal fulfilment of the dreadful curse. 
Wells of solid masonry, fields and gardens com- 
passed round about with goodly walls, every sign of 
human industry was there; but only the empty 
names and stony skeleton of civilization remained 
to tell of what the country once had been. There 
stood the ancient towns, still called by their ancient 
aames, but not a living thing was to be seen, save 
where a lizard glided over the crumbling walls, or 
screech-owls flitted through the lonely streets.” * 

To the border of this South-country, the Negeb, 
the Israelites had now come. In its Southern 
portion, desolate and desert-like though it now is, 
the Negeb is distinctly marked off from the neigh- 
bouring desert. The mountain-plateau of the Jebel 
Magrah sweeps into the Badiet et Tih, or the 
Wilderness of the Wandering, presenting to those 
advancing from the South a long, semi-circular wall. 
It rises from the desert in steep cliffs. On the 
South-eastern side these sink down to a lower level. 
The plateau is from 40 to 50 miles broad, and about 
7o miles long. It rises Northward in a series of 
terraces. On the West there are two valleys, giving 
easy access to the country, and along these the 
Israelites no doubt pushed their way in their 
desperate attempt to capture the land, in face of the 
prohibition of God. 


a 
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It was on the edge of Jebel Magrah that the 
camp was now pitched. They had entered it from 
the wadies, or valleys, on the West. A steep valley 
leads up to the oasis of Kadesh, which lies on the 
West side of the plateau of Jebel Magrah; and 
there on the open plain of Kadesh, with its flowing 
waters and green pastures, the tents were pitched, 
and Israel sat down to take counsel and to gather 
strength before they entered to conquer and possess 
the land. 

We learn from the account in Deuteronomy that 
the idea of sending men to spy out the land origin- 
ated with the Israelites. Moses, acting under the 
Divine direction, fell in at once with the suggestion. 
God is no hard and austere Master, frowning down 
all free exercise of thought, and binding us body and 
soul in a yoke of cruel slavery. He seeks, on the 
contrary, our co-operation. We are fellow-workers 
with God. He delights in the interest that lays hold 
of His work. He prospers our heart’s counsels, 
builds them up into His kingdom’s story, and invests 
them with an unfading glory. ‘‘ Verily I say unto 
you,” said Jesus, regarding the deed of Mary, 
‘‘ Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, there shall also this, that this woman 
hath done, be told for a memorial of her” (Matthew 
EXVI. 13). 

And God gives us our own way, even at times 
when we do not seek to honour Him. Their desire 
to prepare for obedience by a previous inspection of 
the country and of the roads by which it could be 
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best approached, was approved by God. Moses 
reminds the Israelites of this when the second and 
successful attempt is about to be made. ‘And ye 
came near unto Me every one of you, and said, We 
will send men before us, and they shall search us out 
the land, and bring us word again, by what way we 
must go up, and into what cities we shall come. 
And the saying pleased Me well: and I took twelve 
men of you, one of a tribe” (Deuteronomy i. 22, 23). 

Now just here we come upon references which 
show such a remarkable agreement with each other 
and with the place, that the critical theories regard- 
ing the Pentateuch are swept to the winds. It is 
only with the place under our eyes, and standing, so 
to say, upon the very spot, that we understand the 
words. Indeed, we not only understand them; we 
are astonished by their significance. In Deut. 
i. 23, 24, we read: “‘ And the saying pleased me 
well: and I took twelve men of you, one of a tribe: 
And they turned and went up into the mowntain.” 
What do these last words mean? What was the 
necessity for their turning, and why should we be 
told that they went up into, or by, the mountain? 
Had they to make a detour and to choose the way 
by the mountains instead of some easier and more 
ordinary route? If this were so, the whole would © 
find an easy and immediate explanation. 

When we turn to the account in Numbers, the 
impression, that the spies chose an unlikely path by 
which to enter the land, is amply confirmed. ‘And 
Moses sent them to spy out the land of Canaan, and 
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said unto them, Get you up this way southward, 
and go up into the mountain: And see the land 
what it is. . . . So they went up, and searched the 
land from the wilderness of Zin unto Rehob, as men 
come to Hamath” (xiii. 17, 18,21). Here the spies 
are bidden to begin their journey by going South- 
ward; and the same words are added, which we find 
in Deuteronomy, as to their going by “the moun- 
tain.” Now, standing at Kadesh on the plateau of 
Jebel Magrah, everything becomes plain. The 
natural and ordinary way into the land was by the 
valleys on the West. Ordinary travellers from 
Kadesh would never have thought of going ‘‘ South- 
ward.” Why should they? The land of Canaan 
lay to the North, and the road to it led in the 
same direction. But that was the very reason why 
the spies did not go by that way. News of the 
approach of the Israelites to the borders had excited 
the inhabitants of the Negeb. They were on the 
alert, and every stranger coming from the South by 
these valleys would be strictly questioned, and 
perhaps summarily dealt with. Consequently, if the 
spies are to avoid detection, they must avoid the 
roads which are being closely watched, and find 
eutrance to the land by some other way. 

We now see the significance of the words which 
icll us that they ‘‘ turned” and went ‘‘Southward,” 
and entered the country “‘ by the tivuntain.” Jebel 
Wiagrah sweeps out into the desert in .wo great 
curving walls. The israeiites had passed the 
Southern boundary and were now encamped on the 
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Western edge of the mountain, about nine miles 
from the point where the plateau ceases to penetrate 
into the desert, and turns away to the East. To 
find a safe and unchallenged passage into the land, 
these nine miles had to be retraced. The spies had to 
go “Southward.” They then turned to the East, 
travelled for some 40 miles beneath the edge of the 
plateau, probably turned up the Wady Ghamr, and 
thence into the Arabah, as the valley is named which 
leads from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akabah. 
The people in these distri¢ts were undisturbed by 
the alarms which agitated the populations on the 
West. The spies entered the distri@ as ordinary 
waytarers, following a route frequently traversed. 
Everything in this way becomes plain. The 
details, indeed, fit in with the most extraordinary 
precision. The wonder increases as we proceed. 
The spies proceed “from the wilderness of Zin 
unto Rehob as men cometo Hamath.” The wilder- 
ness of Zin would seem to be the North-eastern 
corner of the desert. Hamath was the well-known 
state in the North of Palestine. The spies then 
passed Canaan on the East, keeping the Dead Sea 
and the Lake of Galilee upon their left, and entered 
the land on the North as strangers coming from 
Damascus. To such, no suspicion would be attached. 
There would, as yet, be no alarm whatever in the 
Northern districts of the country, and, when they 
did reach the Negeb, they came as men who had 
evidently no connection with the foreigners encamp- 
ing on the South. Everything in this way becomes 
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plain and luminous, and the wisdom of the course 
pursued is as conspicuous as the fitness of every 
word in the inspired narrative. 

The discovery of Kadesh and of the Negeb, or 
South-country, removes an apparent contradiCtion 
from the narrative, and puts in its place another 
confirmation. We read (Numbers xiii. 22), ‘“‘And 
they ascended by the south and came unto Hebron.” 
If the point occupied by the narrator is, as we know 
it to be, Ain Ghadis, or Kadesh, then the expression 
—‘‘they ascended by the south’”—would bid us 
turn our backs upon Canaan and look towards the 
desert for the locality of Hebron. But, as soon as 
we recognize that the term ‘‘ Negeb”’ (which is here 
rendered ‘‘South”’) is used of a district and not of 
a direction, the difficulty vanishes. It is not “the 
South” but the South-country that is spoken of. The 
spies, in returning to Kadesh, explored the Northern 
part of Palestine and the plains probably on the 
West. That is, they had explored Palestine properly 
so-called. They then ascended by the Negeb and 
came to Hebron, and from thence followed the ordi- 
nary route until they came to where the Israelites 
awaited their report. 

Let me conclude with Professor Palmer’s comment 
upon these words in Numbers. “ Mistranslation,” 
he says, ‘and imperfect information respecting the 
country have made this passage (xiil. 3, 17, 21, 23) 
one of the most difficult topographical notices in the 
Bible, but to my mind it conveys a clear and definite 
indication of the track followed by the spies. The 
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Israelites were encamped, according to my theory, 
at the foot of the line of cliffs in which Ain Ghadis 
takes its rise, and their intention was evidently to 
march straight upon Palestine by the short and easy 
route which skirts the western edge of the mountains. 

“‘The Canaanites were in all probability perfectly 
aware of this, and would not only collect in great 
force to repel the threatened invasion, but regard 
with suspicion any strangers who might come this 
way. Under these circumstances the spies were to 
‘get them up by the way of the Negeb,’ not by the 
plains in which the Canaanites were assembling, but 
_ to ‘goup into the mountain.’ This they could only 
do by skirting the Southern end of the Azazimeh 
mountains and striking into the heart of the plateau 
at Wady Ghamr. We must bear in mind that roads 
in such regions as this are determined by certain 
physical conditions. The only practicable roads at 
the present day are, as we have seen, identical with 
the Roman roads, and we may fairly conclude that 
the latter coincided with those in use at the time of 
the Exodus. Unless, then, they followed the one 
to the West of the mountains, they must have taken 
that which passes through the heart of the mountain 
—in fact, have followed Moses’ directions and gone 
up by the mountain portion or the Negeb. In 
order tu do this, they must have retraced their steps 
through the deseri to tac South of the plateau, and 
that district 1 have already suggested as identical 
with the wilderness ot Zin. Having, then, pene- 
trated into Palestine by this road, and searched the 
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country as far as its Northern boundary ‘as men 
come to Hamath,’ that is, as far as the plain of 
Coele-Syria, they returned by way of Hebron, and 
explored—as, coming from the North, they might 
now.do without suspicion—the route by the Western 
edge of the-mountain.”* 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE SIN oF .KADESH, 


My Se much depends upon the di iscovery of 
Kadesh, which we have dwelt upon in a pre- 
ceding chapter. The importance of it is equalled 
only by the discovery of Pithom. That Settled the 
route followed by the Israelites when they left Egypt, 
and the point at which they crossed the Yam Suph, 
or Red Sea. Difficulties, which had long covered 
like a cloud one spot after another in the account of 
the first stages of the wanderings of Israel, ‘were 
at once swept away. It was seen that the sea was 
not crossed at Suez, but three days’ journey to ‘the 
North of the present gulf. Ayun Musa, whith had 
long been regarded as utterly unnoticed ‘in ‘Scripture, 
was then recognised as the scene of the first of ‘the 
desert miracles—the sweetening of the bitter waters. 
Ayun Musa—the wells of Moses—was Marah, and 
the significance of the name which had connected 


* The Desert of the Exodus, vol. ii., pp. 510-518, 
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the prophet with the supply of that great desert 
blessing, water, became at once apparent. From the 
now recovered Marah onward, everything was clear. 
The camping grounds were easily distinguished; and 
the number of days’ march between them in every 
case surprised the student of the Bible by its 
exactness. 

In the same way the discovery of Ain Kades, and 
its identification with the lost Kadesh, has unsettled 
hoary traditions, but has, at the same time, cleared 
away clouds of uncertainty and apparent contra- 
dictions, which ought long ago to have warned Bible 
students that they had strayed from the right track. 
We have already seen how the account of the 
sending of the spies from Kadesh is now so clear 
that we can follow them in every step of their 
journey. The references to marches of Israel from 
Sinai to Kadesh, which we find in Deut.i., point out 
that route also, with astonishing distinctness. ‘It 
is eleven days’ journey,” says the Scripture, “ from 
Horeb, by the way of Mount Seir, unto Kadesh- 
Barnea” (verse 2). The route followed is further 
described in verse 19. ‘‘And we journeyed from 
Horeb. and went through all that great and terrible 
wilderness which ye saw by the way, to the hill 
country of the Amorites, as the Lord our God com- 
manded us; and we came to Kadesh-Barnea.” 

Now, if the reader will take any map which 
contains a sketch of Sinai and the South of Pales- 
tize, he will see how these notices make the track of 
tm dsraelites still visisie. The gulf of Akabah 
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bounds the Sinaitic Peninsula on the East. Almost 
in a straight line with that gulf the great valley of 
the Arabah runs Northward to the South of the Dead 
Sea. On the further side of the Arabah, that is on 
the East, lie what are now known as the mountains 
of Edom, in which, between sixty and seventy miles 
from the head of the gulf, rises the mountain which 
has so long, and as we shall afterwards see, so 
mistakenly, been identified with the Mount Hor of 
the Scriptures, where Aaron died and was buried. 
The territory of Edom seems to have extended 
anciently beyond these mountains, and to have 
crossed the Arabah, and to have also included the hills 
on the other, that is, the Western side. 

In any case, however, the route “‘ by the way of 
Mount Seir” must have made the Israelites turn to 
the North-east in leaving Sinai. This is the very 
direction which we have already seen that they took. 
The first march was a three days’ journey to Kibroth- 
hattaavah, “the graves of lust,” the site of which, 
with the burial piace, was found by Professor Palmer. 
The next march was a short one, one days’ journey 
to Hazeroth. That site was also fixed, as our 
readers will remember, by Professor Palmer’s re- 
searches. Both these piaces are in the way from 
Sinai to the head of the gulf of Akabah, that is, 
they lead right towards Mount Seir. 

So far, then, the agreement is clear. The Scripture 
tells us that the Israelites ‘“‘abode at Hazeroth” 
(Numbers xi. 35). Ain Hudherah is a great rock- 
encircled plain, presenting in its seclusion abundant 
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space, security, and water-springs, an ideal camping 
ground for a multitude such as Moses ‘now led. The 
next notices both in Numbers xii. 16, and in xxxiii. 18, 
pass over all the intermediate resting-places, and 
simply say that ‘they journeyed from Hazeroth, 
and pitched in the wilderness of Paran,” ‘‘and 
they journed from Hazeroth, and pitched in 
Rithmah,” a name which we shall see is closely 
connected with Kadesh. Very likely the journey 
to Kadesh was ‘‘a forced march.” The neighbour- 
hood of the Edomites, and other strong and 
watchful foes, would make Jong ‘halts hazardous, 
as these would have given the hostile forces time to 
concentrate for an attack. _ This, no doubt, explains 
the prolonged rest at Hazeroth, before they set out 
on that fatiguing journey. And now the'significance 
appears of what we are told about the, ‘‘eleven days’ 
journey from Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea,”. If. we 
reckon these from the leaving of Mount Sinai, the time 
is insufficient for the journey... Three days were 
spent in reaching Kibroth-hattaavah, and one day 
more was occupied in the march to Hazeroth. . This 
would eave only seven days to cover the distance 
between Hazeroth and Kadesh. .A.glance at ‘the 
map is sufficient to.show that the seven days are not 
enough. aa he 
But thenoticein Deuteronomy, when scanned again, 
takes us out of our difficulty. .Horeb is the name 
for the district in which Mount Sinai.is situated. At 
Hazeroth they were evidently on the border of it, 
and the “eleven” days mentioned are no doubt 
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those taken up in this otherwise unrecorded journey 
between Hazeroth and Kadesh, in the wilderness of 
Patan. The eleven days, reckoning fifteen miles for 
a day’s journey (which we have more than once 
noticed to be the distance travelled), exactly suit the 
march from Hazeroth to Kadesh. A close inspection 
of the words of Scripture will show that this appli- 
cation of the eleven days is fully borne out by them. 
“It is eleven days’ journey from Horeb, by the way 
of Mount Seir, unto Kadesh-Barnea. . . . And 
we journeyed from Horeb, and went through all that 
great and terrible wilderness, which ye saw by the 
way, to the hill country of the Amorites, as the 
Lord our God commanded us.” From these words 
it seems that the journey referred to is not among 
the mountains of Sinai, but out in ‘the way of 
Mount: Seir.” It may be noted, in passing, that 
beyond this notice there is no record whatever. in 
Scripture of those eleven days. And yet there must 
have been incidents enough to record, had the Spirit 
seen fit to do so. It was a time of great trial,, Moses 
looks back upon it with awe. It was ‘‘a great and 
terrible wilderness.’’ That Israel. passed through 
that without murmuring and without sin, is more 
than we can believe. Why, then, is the Scripture 
silent?» Perhaps the very description given suggests 
the answer. The trial was grievous, and God pitied 
them in the hardness of the way, and judgment was 
held back, though sin called for it. 

Another relief brought to us by the discovery of 
Kadesh is that the controversy as to whether there 
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was one or more places of that name, is now settled. 
It is plain, from Numbers xx. 22, and xxxiii. 37, that 
Kadesh was distant from Mount Hor only one march, 
that is, one day’s journey. Clinging to the Mount 
Hor of later tradition, as that on which Aaron died, 
scholars have been at a loss to follow the references 
to Kadesh. The Negeb, in the South of which 
Kadesh evidently was, is seventy miles away from 
Mount Hor, and one day’s march was totally in- 
sufficient to cover the distance. Any Kadesh that 
suited the present Mount Hor, must have been in 
the Arabah, and a placed named Ain-el-Weibeh 
was fixed upon by Robinson, to whose researches 
Christian scholars are so largely indebted. But here 
he seems to have been less happy than usual. No 
spot in the Arabah will fall in with all the Scripture 
references. Reland and others suggested that there 
were two places named Kadesh. Mention is made 
of Kadesh-Barnea, of Kadesh in the wilderness of 
Paran, of Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin, and also 
of Meribah-Kadesh.. The Scripture itself, however, 
has placed it beyond doubt that all these designations 
indicate one and the same place. Kadesh and 
Kadesh-Barnea, for instance, are clearly identified. 
The spies return, after searching the land, ‘unto 
the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh”” (Num. xiii. 26); 
but in Numbers xxxii. 8, Moses says, speaking of 
the spies, ‘‘I sent them from Kadesh-Barnea to see 
the land.” We have already seen that the wilder- 
ness of Paran is the name for the entire district, and 
that the wilderness of Zin is that corner of it in which 
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Kadesh lay. As for the name Meribah-Kadesh, that 
spoke of Israel’s sin. It means literally “ Strife. 
Kadesh.” On their return, at the close of forty 
years’ wandering, they strove with Moses, because 
there was no water. So bitter were the reproaches 
that the consequent resentment defiled even Moses, 
and “he spake unadvisedly with his lips.” ‘ This is 
the water of Meribah (Strife),’’ we read; ‘* because 
the children of Israel strove with the Lord, and he 
was sanctified in them” (Numbers xx. 13). 

There is thus no possibility of explaining these 
difficulties by imagining that there were two places 
of this name, and the difficulties were merely testi- 
monies that the right spot had not then been found. 
Let us now mark how Ain Kades suits in every way 
the indications in the Bible narrative. The spies 
came down from Hebron through the Negeb, or 
South-country, to where the Israelites lay. They 
took the fruit of the land with them, and it is 
specially noted that they bore with them an enormous 
bunch of grapes, which, not to injure the fruit, they 
carried between two of them, suspended on a staff. 
Now this proves, as was noted in the last chapter, 
that Kadesh must have been on the borders of the 
South-country. Had it been in the Arabah, the sixty 
miles between Ain-el-Weibeh and Ain Kades would 
have required a four days’ journey. The fresh figs 
and the grapes would have been so injured by the 
four or five days’ journey under a burning sun, and 
through a difficult desert country, that it would 
hardly have suggested itself to them to take speci- 
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mens with them. They: would have contented 
themselves with reporting what they had seen. But 
if they could cut down the grapes and pluck 
the rest of the fruit in the morning of the last 
day’s march, and take it with them into the camp of 
Israel in the afternoon, the suggestion that they 
should take specimens with them would have com- 
mended itself as one of the happiest they had ever 
known. 

All this ‘falls in most admirably with the situation 
ofAin Kades. All along the hill-sides, which bound 
thé valleys that lead upwards from the neighbourhood 
of Ain’Gades into the Negeb, there are remains 
which prove that for long ages it was a fruit-bearing 
cotintry. The water necessary for cultivation was 
stored up in huge well-built cisterns. ‘Among the 
most striking characteristics of the Negeb,” says Prof. 
Palmer,’ “ até milés of hill sides and valleys covered 
with small stone-heaps, formed by sweeping together, 
in regular swathes, the flints which strew the ground; 
along these grapés were trained, and they still retain 
thé namie of Teéleilaét el Anab, or ‘Grape Mounds.’ 
Towers, similar to those which adorn the vineyards 
of Palestine, aré also of frequent occurrence through- 
out the country.” * 

-'Tt’always happens that when, after casting about 
and’ making mistakes, and being chastised for our 
blundering by the lash of aggravating difficulties, we 
ai ‘last gain the right’ clue, every further step “is a 
confirmation, and we are as much cheered by in- 
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creasing light as we were before depressed and 
harassed by deepening darkness. This. will now. be 
our repeated experience as we follow the after history 
of Israel in the wilderness. . Their disastrous battle 
with the Amorites, which. we have now to notice, 
may be taken as.a first-fruits of the harvest... When, 
the people heard the report of the spies, they were 
first of all discouraged and then enraged, They.had. 
come to a good land, it was true; but it was,a:land 
fully and strongly occupied. Shutting God out of view, 
what could it mean to advance. against, mighty 
warriors and strongly-fortified cities, but defeat and 
destruction ? _ Now the Israelites were by no means 
mistaken in their estimate of their foes and of them-. 
selves. It was the deliberate judgment. of shrewd, 
keen-sighted men. But.it. showed that the.men who 
formed it had no faith. There was a positive. disbelief 
in them which is appalling to contemplate. .How 
wasit that Israel had come to the border of Canaan ?... 
Had not every step of the way been paved by. miracle ?. 
How. had the vast. multitude been fed that. very. 
morning? Was it not with the manna which \they 
alone of all the peoples of the earth had ever tasted’? 
Who opened the gates of the Egyptian prison-house, 
made a way for the panic-stricken fugitives through 
the sea, and broke the power and the pride of their 
oppressors? How was it possible for, this, mighty 
Friend to be forgotten? . The. matter. would ;be 
inexplicable but for one fact. We ourselves have 
known something of this failure of memory. .Un- 
belief has worked its miracles of forgetfulness in our . 
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own experience, and often have we too trembled 
when we should have exulted. 

There is no injustice of which a multitude may 
not be guilty when it is the prey of panic. They 
were so appalled by the pictures of coming slaughter, 
which their imaginations painted, that the miseries 
of Egypt seemed nothing in comparison. They 
spent the night in weeping, and when they came 
together at break of day their resolve was taken. 
They would go back through the desert and return 
to the prison-house. ‘‘ They said one to another, 
Let us make a captain, and let us return into Egypt”’ 
(Numbers xiv. 4). Moses and Aaron prostrated 
themselves before the people; Joshua and Caleb 
tried to dispel their terror: but all was in vain. God 
Himself had to intervene to prevent the slaughter of 
His servants; for ‘‘all the congregation bade stone 
them with stones” (verse 10). The light of God’s 
glory flashed over the multitude, and God’s awe fell 
on every soul. There was no strength left in them. 
Iron bands could not have made them more power- 
less. They stood awaiting, as the countless multitude 
will yet await, God’s judgment. Then the fierceness 
of the Divine anger was turned away by the pleading 
of the very man whom they had rejected; but nothing 
could alter God’s determination that those men, 
though their lives were spared, should not see that 
good land of which they had proved themselves 
unworthy. ‘ Because,” said the Lord, ‘all those 
men that have seen My glory, and My miracles 
which I did in Egypt, and in the wilderness, ané 
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have tempted Me now these ten times, and have not 
hearkened to My voice—surely they shall not see the 
land which I sware unto their fathers, neither shall 
any of them that provoked Me see it.” Their carcases 
were to fall in the wilderness, where they were con- 
demned to wander till forty years had passed away, 
and till the last of that rebellious generation had 
perished. 

When the Divine decree was made known to them, 
the Israelites spent a second night in mourning. 
The daylight witnessed another sudden resolution. 
They would now go into the land in spite of God’s 
prohibition. The people, of whom they had been 
before afraid, they will now assault in their own 
strength. ‘They rose up early in the morning, and 
gat_them up into the top of the mountain, saying, 
Lo, Wwe be here, and will go up unto the place which 
the Lord hath promised: for we have sinned” 
(Num. xiv. 40). But courage came too late. Their 
loudly professed obedience was distinct rebellion, and 
it was punished accordingly. We read that “they gat 
them up into the top of the mountain;” that they 
were defeated, and pursued by their enemies “ unto 
Hormah.” Hormah (destruction) was a name after- 
wards given to the place by the Israelites. Its 
Canaanitish name was Zephath. About twenty 
miles North of Ain Kades are extensive ruins of an 
ancient town, called by the Arabs Sebaita, with ruins 
upon a neighbouring hill of a strong ancient fort, 
now called Meshrifeh. ‘‘The name, Sebaita,” says 
Professor Palmer, ‘‘is exactly equivalent to ‘Zephath’ 
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in orthography, and Meshrifeh in signification, both 
meaning ‘a tower or building upon an eminence.’”’ 
The position occupied by Sebaita and Meshrifeh is 
as significant as the names. They stand at the head 
of a pass which commands the entrance into the 
country. We naturally ask why did the pursuit of 
the Amorites stop short at Hormah? Why did they 
not invade the camp at Kadesh? A glance at Sebaita 
suggests the explanation.. Once the Israelites were 
driven to the South of Hormah, they were shut out, 
and the door, so to say, was locked. _The numbers 
of the Israelites in camp, no doubt, forbade further 
pursuit, and the Amorites wisely contented themselves 
with what seemed. sufficient fruit of their victory. 
‘‘ The Israelites,” says Palmer, ‘‘must have made 
for the hills of the Amorites (those in the North-east 
of Wady Hanein) in which the forces of their enemies 
wére; no doubt; concentrated. Had they succeeded 
in forcing their way into the locality, both roads. to 
Palestine would have been open to them: either the 
western route by Ruheibeh and Khalassah, or that 
through the heart of the mountains by the Dheigat- 
el-’-Amarin and Wady Marreh. The mention of 
their discomfiture unto Hormah is most suggestive ; 
the pass commanded) by the fort of El Meshrifeh is 
the key to the whole position, and, if the opposing 
forces could not defend this against the invading 
army, their cause would have been lost.” * 


* Ibid, vol. ii., pp. 512,513. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


WHERE was Mount Hor? 


HAVE already indicated some of the difficulties 

into which the identification of Mount Hor with 
Jebel Haroun, in the neighbourhood of Petra, has 
led students of Scripture. These would, in them- 
selves, be a sufficient reason for an inquiry as..to 
whether the customary indentification is  well- 
founded. But the researches in the Negeb, the 
‘* South-country,” ‘have opened up this and other 
questions, and have shed unexpected and welcome 
light upon them. 

It was hardly possible, indeed, to take up any. part 
of the‘narrative in which reference was made to the 
place of ‘Mount»Hor, without feeling that there was 
something-wrong. »For example, we are told, im- 
mediately after the account of Aaron’s death and 
burial ‘on ‘Mount ‘Hor, 'that “when King Arad, the 
Canaanite, who dwelt in the South (that is, in the 
Negeb), ‘heard tell that: Israel came by the way of the 
spies, then he fought against Israel, and took. some 

of them prisoners” (Numbers xxi..1).. This) notice 
throws everything into confusion, if Mount. Hor 
was Jebel Haroun, the ‘‘Mount Hor” which all 
travellers’ in ‘the South of Palestine visit. King 
Arad and ‘the Israelites would then have) been; 70 
miles apart ; and yet he is..so. alarmed that they are 
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gomg to invade his territory that he marches a four 
days’ journey to stop them from entering his 
country! There is no published commentary on 
the Old Testament that can be compared with The 
Speaker’s for exact geographical information, and the 
trouble which this part of the history caused to 
commentators may be seen from the following note 
upon the passage :—“‘ He fought against Israel. This 
can hardly have taken place after the death of 
Aaron. The King of Arad cannot be supposed to 
have waited until the host had marched more than 
60 miles away from his borders to Mount Hor, and 
was in full march further away, before attacking 
them; nor can the Israelites, on the other hand, 
have laid aside their journey towards Canaan, 
retraced their steps into the wilderness of Zin, and 
returned to Kadesh, in order to invade Arad, which 
lay North of that place.. The attack of the king was 
most probably made just when the camp broke up 
from Kadesh, and the ultimate direction of the 
march was not as yet pronounced. . . . The order 
of the narrative .... is not that of time, but of 
subject matter,” &c.* 

This is melancholy! The history breaks against 
the rocks of Mount Hor, and everything is in 
confusion! We can no longer be certain that, when 
we read of events following each other in a certain 
order, that they did happen in that order!! But all 
this difficulty arose from the faithfulness and minute 
accuracy of the Scripture. The statement that the 


* The Speaker's Commentary, vol. i., p. 724. 
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king mistook the breaking up of the encampment at 
Kadesh for an advance toward his territory, can 
hardly be meant seriously. He was not an onlooker. 
He received the intelligence from his scouts, who 
were watching the movements of the Israelitish 
host. A mere breaking-up of the encampment 
would not impose upon them. They were men 





JEBEL HAROUN (THE TRADITIOi.:AL MOUNT HOR). 


trained in such service, and they knew their business 
too well to report before they had seen and known. 
They would wait till the line of march was indicated. 
This would be shown at the outset. The leading 
tribes would have passed on their way before: the 
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rest of Israel had struck their tents. Now, if Jebel 
Haroun was the point they aimed at, the faces of 
the Israelites would have turned decisively towards 
the South. How, then, could the Canaanitish scouts 
imagine that Israel was coming North? What 
possible ground could there be for such a delusion, 
with that line of columns stretching away evermore 
to the South? The Israelites would then have been 
leaving the country of Arad in peace, and the fears 
of its king and its people would have been dissipated. 

That must ever continue to be an immense diffi- 
culty in the way of maintaining the traditional 
identification of Mount Hor. There is another. 
Jebel Haroun is in the very midst of the mountains 
of Edom, and close to Petra, which, long afterwards, 
_ was the capital city.. There is every reason to 
\ pélieve - that the ancient territory of Edom embraced 
. the Arabah—the valley which lies on the West of 
nest and Jebel Haroun, and that it extended still 
| |—beyond the Arabah—into the wilderness. 
A, was a wide stretch of country belonging 

which: the Téraelites had to cross before 
did ‘reach the ‘traditional Mount Hor. And 
} ‘domites hhad been then confined, in the 
day ‘of their power, to the mere mountains with 
which their’ name is’ now identified, still that Mount 
Hor would undeniably have been within the territory 
of Edom. Remember that the Israelites are respect- 
ing the rights of the Edomites so carefully that they 
are soliciting the privilege of a passage across their 
country, Is it to be believed that they pressed 
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sneanwhile right through the mountain gorges of 
Edom, and went up into the summit of one of. its 
most conspicuous mountains, and that, there—in a 
place which was: in’ the possession of an unfriendly 
people—they left the grave of their High Priest ? 
The longer the idea is contemplated; the more:huge 
the-improbability grows. 

When we look more narrowly at the nameapplied 
to the mountain, we discover something» which ‘has 
an importantibearing. It is, in the Hebrew, Hor 
ha-Har, *‘the» mount of the mountain.” That is, 
there was some peculiarity about the place which 
had to be thus described. It was a mountain upon 
a mountain. Some travellers have imagined ‘that 
they saw a peculiarity in Jebel Haroun -which 
explained the phrase. ‘Mount ‘Hor rises,’ “says 
Stanley, “like a huge, castellated building ‘froma 
lower base.” But if ct had been a hill rising from a 
mountain plateau, such as the Negeb is, the name 
would ‘be explained at once. To the ‘Israelites, 
coming from the wilderness, the Negeb was aptly 
described as ‘‘the mountain.” It «was to “the 
mountain”? that the Israelites went up to attack 
the :Canaanites: when they madly resolved to capture 
the land\in.defiance.of God’s prohibition to enter it. 
‘They presumed:to go up unto the hill'top. ...°. 
Then the ‘Amalekites came down, and the Canaanites 
who: dwelt in that hill, and smote them, and dis- 
comfited them, unto: Hormah”’ (Num. xiv. 44, 45). 
If the true Mount Hor was on that plateau, the 


meaning of the strange phrase, ‘‘the mount of the 
ra) 
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mountain,” would be at once apparent, and would 
then impress us as much by its appropriateness as it 
does now by its singularity. 

Let us recall another hint. ‘‘ When the Canaanite 
King of Arad, who dwelt in the Negeb, heard that 
Israel came by the way of the spies; then he fought 
against Israel, and took some of them prisoners”’ 
(Numbers xxi. 1). The march from Kadesh was, 
therefore, a march towards the North, and not towards 
the South. It brought Israel still nearer the Negeb, 
and alarmed the King of Arad by what seemed a 
manifest intention to invade the land of Canaan 
from that side. The line of march is still more 
clearly defined as being ‘“‘ by the way of the spies.” 
The reader will remember that, in a previous chapter, 
it was shown that the spies passed down from Kadesh 
to the wilderness plain, then turned Eastward, skirt- 
ing the Negeb cliffs, and at last, at a point where 
they were not expected and where no suspicion 
of their being Israelites was likely to be aroused, 
they entered upon the mountain plateau of the 
Negeb and proceeded Northwards. Moses sent them 
to spy out the land of Canaan, and said unto them, 
“Get you up this way southward, and go up into 
the mountain” (Numbers xiii.17). ‘‘ The way of the 
spies”’ led, therefore, into a region which bore this name 
—‘‘the mountain,” and if in this region there was 
some outstanding hill, which formed a prominent 
feature in the landscape, the description, ‘the 
_ mount of the mountain,” would be at once fully 
explained, and its presence in the Scripture would 
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be seen to be no longer a difficulty, but a con- 
firmation. 
Is there, then, such a mountain? In Deut. x. 6 
we are told that the name of the place where Aaron 
died was ‘ Mosera.” This was the name by which 
the mount of the mountain was known in the district. 
‘Now, within a day’s march of Kadesh, is a re- 
markable mountain called ‘ Moderah,’ rising by itself 
alone from a plain. It stands on the boundaries of 
Edom, of Canaan, and the wilderness of Paran—the 
_ very verge of the land of promise. All the border 
wadies run to it and the plain. Every traveller who 
has seen it appears to have been struck by its remark- 
able isolation. Robinson calls it ‘a lofty citadel.’” * 
If the reader will look at the map which is given 
on next page, the significance of this discovery will be 
seen ata glance. Israel had a mission, which led it to 
Mosera, and to ‘‘ the mount of the mountain.”’ Almost 
all the generation which had rebelled had died in the 
wilderness; only a few were left, and these must also 
die. Aaron and Moses, in what seems to us not 
unjustifiable anger, had fallen into the snare of the 
devil, and they had dishonoured God in the very 
vehemence of their desire to rebuke the rebellion of 
the people. Aaron must, therefore, vacate the High 
Friesthood and die. Where will the body of God’s 
High Priest be laid to rest? In the desert, the place 
where the rebels have perished under the curse of 
the Almighty? No, not there! Where, then, will 
his dust repose? In the midst of an alien people, 


* Harper. The Bible and Modern Discoveries, p. 149 
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and on a mountain right in the heart) ot thetr-terri- 
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tory? It would be hard to see either honour to 
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Aaron, or purpose for Israel, in that. But at Mosera, 
or Moderah, as it'seems now to be called, a sepuichre 
was found which was actually to be im the land 
possessed by Israel. The border of Israel went to the 
South of Mount Hor. ‘Your south quarter: shall 
be from the wilderness of Zin along by the coast of 
Edom” (Numbers xxxiv. 3). It also’ embraced 
Kadésh-Barnea, so that the mountain was well 
within the land of the possession: The journéy-to 
the North-east was not; therefore, a fruitless ‘one. 
The Edomites declined to grant-a passage through 
their territory; but Aaron’s body was: placed in’ an 
Israelitish grave. 

The reason for the request to Edom, as wellas the 
ground of the Canaanitish king’s alarm, will be 
apparentias soon asthe map isscanned. The march 
to Hor went straight towards that part of the Negeb 
by which the spies had entered: the country, . What 
so natural, then; as the conclusion that the Israelites, 
beaten long before in the attempt to force an entrance 
into ‘the country by the ‘passes on the West, were 
now attempting to force théir way along the passes 
on the East? The king was evidently not deficient 
in generalship; and at once masséd. his troops, 
attacked thé Israelites;:and took a number of them 
prisoners. It was galling to Israel. They had: just 
been’ defied by Edomyand God had said the defiance 
was 'to be meekly suffered: -Without one act of 
revenge; or one word. of .reproach, they were to 
suffer the affront, and to bear the zew burdea wiiich 
the opposition of their own kindred, put tpoa them, 
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And here, just as they are smarting under these 
things, the Canaanite descends upon them, and 
their brethren are led intoa galling captivity. There 
was no course permitted here such as revenge or 
worldly policy might have dictated. They are not 
to fight with the King of Arad and to conquer his 
territory. Not by that side will God permit them 
to enter the land. Israel shall not triumph where 
Israel had so grievously sinned! We often sigh like 
Israel for permission to triumph just there, but God 
says ‘‘No!” It is not for His glory or for our good. 
Paul thirsted to be used of God in Jerusalem—he 
would (no doubt) have rejoiced to die there; but 
the Lord said: ‘‘ Far hence to the Gentiles!’’ Paul had 
to bear his burden; andit was well. With atriumph 
in Jerusalem, Paul might have imagined that the sin 
of his earlier days was atoned for, and the humility 
that was his strength and glory might have perished. 
No, it is well for us not to enter by the South into 
the land of our possession. 

The reason of Israel’s asking permission to cross 
the territory of Edom will also be apparent from the 
map. The dotted line shows the route followed by 
the Israelites; first from Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea ; 
then, still North-east, to Mount Hor. Then, when 
they are forbidden to enter into Edomite territcry, 
they turn Southward to the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, and compass the land of Edom. This 
imposed an arduous march and severe privations. 
Crossing over from Mount Hor, through the land of 
Edom, would have placed Israel in a couple of days’ 
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journey at the South of Moab, and far beyond the 
traditional Mount Hor. It would have saved them 
a detour of many days, and the repetition of the 
dread experiences of that great and terrible wilder- 
ness. But it was not to be. Israel had need of 
further purifying, so the gates of Edom are shut, 
and the wilderness has once more to be faced! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Koran, DATHAN, AND ABIRAM. 


E have been so intent upon discovering the 
traces of Israel’s wanderings in the desert, 
that we have had almost no eye or ear for other 
things of quite equal importance. It may be well, 
therefore, before we accompany Israel on their final 
march through the wilderness, that we should recall 
some of the transactions of their sojourn there. 
After the defeat of Israel’s attempt to conquer the 
land in defiance of God, we are told that they ‘‘abode 
in Kadesh many days” (Deut. i. 46). But the 
discontent and rebellion, though punished, were not 
killed. They broke out again in a daring attempt to 
put down Moses and Aaron. Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram headed the conspiracy ; and they had secured 
a most formidable following before their intentions 
were disclosed. No fewer than ‘‘ two-hundred-and- 
fifty princes of the congregation” had pledged 
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themselves to support the revolt. It must have been 
a terrific blow to those two aged men, whose burdens 
were heavy enough already. For the leaders of the 
revolt were not unknown men, or men whose opinion 
would. have small weight with the people. They 
were, on the contrary, “‘ famous in the congregation, 
men of renown” (Numbers xvi. 2). 

This is a part of the history which has left no 
‘trace on the desert sands; and yet we have convincing 
evidence of its truth. Isthere anything, for example, 
that can throw light upon the close association of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram? Were there any cir- 
cumstances that readily account for theiy coming 
together and for their uniting as the head and centre 
of this bold-conspiracy to overthrow thé arrangements 
of God? For answer to these questions we have to 
go back; for one thing, to the arrangements made for 
the marching and the encamping of the Israelites. 
They neither journeyed nor rested as a rabble. Both 
on the march and in the camp they were a marshalled 
and well-ordered army, in which each tribe, and 
division, and man had an appointed place. Weate 
concerned now with the camp arrangenients, as 
during the prolonged stay at Kadesh it was these 
that might bring the Kohathites and the Reubenites 
into contact, and explain, in part at least, their close 
association in this conspiracy. 

In Numbers ii. 52,53, we read: “And the children 
of Israel shall pitch their tents, every man by his 
own, camp, and every man by his own standard,, 
throughout their hosts. But the Levites shall pitch 
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round about the tabernacle of.testimony, that there 
be no wrath upon the congregation of the children 
of Israel: and the Levites shall keep the charge of 
the tabernacle of testimony.” The Levites formed 
thus the inner circle, or square rather, having the 
tabernacle in the centre. The other tribes formed 
the outer square. Definite instructions were also 
given as to the places which each was to occupy, so 
that there should be no overcrowding on the one 
hand, nor places left unguarded on the other. The 
twelve tribes were divided into four great divisions, 
each containing three tribes. On the East side, before 
the entrance to the tabernacle, the standard of Judah 
was set up. With Judah were the two tribes of Issac- 
har and Zebulun. On the South side were stationed 
the tribes of Reuben, Simeon, and Gad. On the 
Westwere placed Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin ; 
and on the North, Dan, Asher, and Naphtali (see 
Numbers ii.) 

In Numbers iii. wefind similar arrangements made 
for the Levites. ‘The families of the Gershonites 
shall, pitch behind the tabernacle westwards 1 
The families of the sons of Kohath shall pitch: on 
the side of the tabernacle southward... «The 
families.of Merari . . . «» shall pitch on the side 
of the tabernacle northward... . . But those 
that encamp before the tabernacle toward the east, 
even before the tabernacle of the congregation, east- 
ward, shall be Moses and Aaron and his sons, keeping 
the charge of the sanctuary for the charge of the 
children of Israel; and the stranger that cometh 
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nigh shall be put to death” (verses 23, 29, 35, 38): 
The arrangement was therefore as below :— 


NORTH. 
ASHER Dan NAPHTALI 


BENJAMIN IssACHAR 


MERARITES 


WEST Mosse, EAST 
EPHRAIM Jupan 


GERSHONITES AARON, AND 
HIS SONS 


HoHATHITES 


MANASSEH ZEBULUN 





Gap REUBEN S1mzon 
SOUTH 


It will be seen from the above that the Kohathites 
and the tribe of Reuben were placed in immediate 
proximity to each other. Korah, a prince of the 
Kohathites, had, therefore, every facility for acquaint- 
ance, and conferences, with Dathan and Abiram, 
princes of the Reubenites, during that long sojourn 
at Kadesh. In this fact we note those unexpected 
agreements which characterise history and which aie 
absent from fiction. The account of these elaboracc 
arrangements for the Israelites has no conneciivw 
whatever with the story now before us; and ye 
when the camp so arranged is placed before our eyes, 
we understand at once how natural it was that those 
men should have been so closely associated ii this 
conspiracy, and should act together as its heads. 

Further reasons suggest themselves a3 we cusi 
other facts to remembrance. Reuben was faceb’s 
first-born, and it was oniy natural that the pices ox 
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that tribe should imagine that the leadership of 
Israel belonged to them. Korah thus found fuel 
ready to flame up at the touch of his own discontent. 
That discontent had apparently been deeply stirred 
by arrangements which made him painfully sensible 
of the honour put upon Aaron and his sons, his 
near kinsmen. When the tabernacle was taken 
down previous to the removal of the camp, every- 
thing in connection with the dismantling of the 
Holy Place had to be done by the priests, and by the 
priests alone. ‘‘ When the camp setteth forward, 
Aaron shall come and his sons, and they shall take 
down the covering vail and cover the ark of the 
testimony with it.” They had to cover everything 
carefully with “cloth wholly of blue;” and, only 
after the priests had so prepared the sacred things, 
was it lawful for the Kohathites to lift and carry 
them. ‘‘ When Aaron and his sons have made an 
end of covering the sanctuary and all the vessels of 
the sanctuary . . . after that the sons of Kohath 
shall come to bear it; but they shall not touch any holy 
thing, lest they die” (Numbers iv. 5-15). 

To a proud spirit like Korah’s this restriction must 
have been galling. Another arrangement had also 
been made which must have been deeply resented. 
Elizaphan, who belonged to a younger branch of the 
family than his own, was made ‘“‘chief of the 
families of the Kohathites’”’ (Numbers iii. 30). These 
arrangements had been made before the camp was 
broken up at Sinai. On the march from thence to 
Kadesh, there may have been no opportunity to fight 
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this battle, though Korah’s resentment) may: have 
had much to do with the incidents which had 
distressed the souls of Moses and Aaron. But Korah 
judged that the time had now come when he should 
be fully avenged. Never before had the alienation of 
the people from Moses been so universal and so deep. 
All the spies had died save two. Multitudes had 
perished under the swords of the Amorites in making 
the attempt at a conquest which Moses forbade. God 
had commanded them to turn their faces to the 
wilderness again to meet hardship and death; and 
they sat still in Kadesh in daring disobedience and 
in deep.and sullen discontent. They were ripe for 
revolt. Show them the slightest shadow of a wrong 
done them, and their rage will flash out in scorching 
fire. Give them the merest suggestion of a right 
withheld, and they will fiercely and determinedly 
assert and enforce the claim. 

There is another fact which is revealed only upon 
a close study of the Old Testament, but which sheds 
further light upon this outbreak.. Why did the 
two-hundred-and-fifty princes join Korah and the 
Reubenites so readily? Had they alsoa grievance, 
and did the confining of the functions of the priest- 
hood to the family of Aaron appear to rob them of 
privileges to which they imagined they hada natural 
right? Now here we come upon the solution of 
quite a knot of difficulties, and meet a display of 
other “‘ undesigned coincidences of Scripture.” The 
reader will remember how we are told in the Book of 
Numbers of the substitution of the tribe of Levi for 
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ail the “first-born” of Israel. It has been supposed 
that this substitution was made because the first-born 
in afamily had the right of officiating as ‘its. priest. 
There can “be no doubt that the “first-born” so 
numbéred by Israel had some ‘preténsion of other to 
the epriestly office, and that the right was solemnly 
transferred ‘to the tribe of Levi. It wasan intimation 
written upon the very fore-front of the aw that the 
accepted»priesthood was not of ‘natural right but of 
Divine appointment; and that this accepted priest- 
hood was insdme way substitutionary. 

But there issomething exceedingly peculiar, as we 
chave already ‘seen, in the numbers given. «©The 
‘first-born ” of all Israel, from one menth old:and 
upwards, are only 22,273, and were’ thus only about 
one in every one-hundred of the entire population. 
We are also told ‘that the numbeérsof males in ‘the 
tribe of Lévi, counting from one month old’) and 
upwards, was,22,300. . When the Levites, however, 
are set out as against. all ‘the first-born of Israel, 
there isa sudden drop in the figures from’ 22,300 to 
22,000. The meaning of this evidently is that the 
three-hundvéed were ‘the first-borns of the tribe of Levt, 
for which substitutes, or redemption money, had also 
tobefound. ‘This gives asimilar proportion of about 
one in seventy-five. 

These figures have formed one of the long-standing 
difficulties of the .Pentateuch.' The ordinary )pro- 
portion of first-born males to the rest of.a population 
is one in four.,.;But this very difficulty points to the 
explanation, ..The-word “first-born ” must here be 
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used in some special sense. Those referred to must 
have been the first-born within a certain area. It 
seems, indeed, that the principle of selection had 
already been introduced, and that those spoken of 
as ‘‘first-borns,” were representatives of the rest 
for some special purpose. That purpose was the 
discharge of priestly functions. The first-born of the 
leading family, in a division of the tribe numbering 
from seventy-five to one-hundred or more persons, 
had apparently long been acknowledged as the 
natural and rightful priest for that division of the 
tribe. He was their intermediary with God; and 
when sacrifices were offered, he presented them 
upon the altar. These were no doubt the subordinate 
chiefs in all the tribes, the nobles and the princes of 
Israel. 

We are now able to understand some other state- 
ments of Scripture, which have appeared to be quite 
as full of difficulty. In the Book of Exodus mention 
is made of ‘‘ priests” before any priests are appointed. 
Aaron and his sons are set apart only after the Law is 
given from Sinai. But before the Law is given, and 
when that dread disclosure of God and His holy will 
had just begun, God commanded Moses, saying: 
“Let the priests also who come near to the Lord 
sanctify themselves, lest the Lord break forth upon 
them” (Exodus xix. 22). Both the name “ priests ” 
and the description “‘ who come near unto the Lord,” 
show that these men were in the habit of performing 
priestly functions. They had, indeed, been the 
priests of Israel in Egypt and on the march to Sinai, 
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and they continued to occupy the position until the 
choice of Levi and of the family of Aaron. 

Another indication of the same kind occurs in the 
account of the ratifying of the covenant between 
God and Israel. We read that Moses “sent young 
men (or, the young men) of the children of Israel 
who offered burnt offerings and sacrificed peace 
offerings of oxen unto the Lord” (Exodus xxiv. 5). 
Ancient Jewish translators and commentators have 
understood these to be the Bechorim, or “ first-borns.” 
Some modern expositors have scouted this, but 
without any good ground for their contempt of the 
earlier opinion. Why should the phrase be used— 
“the young men of the children of Israel?” From 
what other people were young men likely to be taken 
for any service connected with the worship of God? 
No one can imagine for a moment that the words 
‘Sof the children of Israel’? are added merely to 
inform us that ‘‘the young men” were taken neither 
from Amalekites nor from Egyptians, nor from any 
other foreign race. But if the words are not added 
for that purpose, there is only one other fact which 
can explain their use. These “young men” are 
representative in some special manner of the Israelttish 
people. There is nothing whatever to explain the 
phrase except what we otherwise know about the 
place of the “first-born.” With that explanation, 
however, everything is luminous. Every word has 
meaning in it. They are named na’arim, “boys,” 
‘young men”—not because they were either boys 
or young men in our sense of the words—but because 
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they ‘were the offspring of the children of Israel 
whose acknowledged right it was to exercise the 
priestly function. 

‘There are other indications of this custom in the 
use of the word Kohen or ‘“‘Priest” in the Old 
Testament. It is sometimes used as synonymous 
with “noble” or “prince.” In Job‘xii. 19, we read: 
‘‘ He leadeth princes away spoiled.” Here the word 
translated ‘princes’? is Kohanim, “priests.” They 
were princes, or chiefs, and had the name and ‘exer- 
cised the functions of “‘ priests,’ because of their 
position. Two of David’s sons have the ‘same title 
of ‘Kohanim, although none exercised the priestly 
office who were not’ of the house of Aaron. This 
enables ‘us'also to understand the significance of ‘the 
statement regarding Jeroboam that he “ made priests 
of ‘the meanest of the people” (1. ‘Kings xii. 31). 
Setting aside the Aaronic ‘priesthood, and even the 
tribe appointed to’attend upon holy things, he might 
have recurred to the Kohanim among the ten tribes 
which followed him. But Jeroboam‘disregarded both 
the Divine appointment of the Levites and the 
natural ‘rights of the ‘chiefs among ‘the ‘tribes. “It 
_ also’explains'the strange phrase which we'meet with 
again ‘and again in Deuteronomy and ‘elsewhere— 
‘the’ priests, the Levites.” It is evidéntly intended 
to distinguish the ‘priests Divinely appointed from 
those who were regarded as ‘born to the dignity. 
“The priests, the Levites,” are opposed to ‘the 
priests, ‘the first-borns,” or, as we should say, ‘the 
priests, ‘the chiefs.” 
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We have only to bear all this in mind to see a 
aew significance in the rebellion of Korah. The 
two-hundred-and-fifty princes of the congregation 
belonged no doubt to the Bechorim, or first-born, 
They came before the door of the tabernacie to offer 
incense—the most distinctive, and the highest, part 
of the Aaronic service. It belonged to them by 
natural right, they believed, to intercede with God 
for Israel. “Their consent to the new arrangement 
had neither been asked nor given, and they could not 
have viewed their displacement with either satisfaction 
or indifference. Korah, accordingly, though a Levite, 
cleverly availed himself of their grievance as he had 
availed himself of the displeasure with which the 
princes of Reuben had seen themseives deprived of 
the leadership of Israel. It will be seen that ali these 
details, which invest this rebellion with such gravity, 
lie beneath the surface. We have to go bdacx into 
the times; we have to make ourselves one with the 
people; we have to get to know their customs and 
to mark their ways, in order to see the signiacance 
and the plausibleness of the outbreak. ‘l/his 1s just 
what we should expect in any absolutely truthful 
narrative, and what we always find in the Bible. 
But it is the very opposite of what would have been 
found in such a compound of lyiny iraditions ana or 
blasphemous forgeries as the critic iraagine twe 
Pentateuch to be. 


% 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“Traers MANNERS IN THE WILDERNESS.”* 


: SPECIAL difficulty, or rather a supposed con- 
tradiction, has often been urged in regard to the 
account of Korah’s punishment. In Num. xxvi. 9-11, 
we read: ‘And the sons of Eliab: Nemuel, and 
Dathan, and Abiram. This is that Dathan and 
Abiram. which .were famous in the congregation, 
who’strove against Moses and against Aaron in the 
company of Korah, when they strove against the 
Lord. And the earth opened her mouth and 
swallowed them up together with Korah, when that 
company died, what time the fire devoured two 
hundred and fifty men: and they became a sign. 
Notwithstanding the children of Korah died not.” 
Here, it has been imagined, the Scripture states that 
Korah was engulphed along with Dathan and Abiram. 
But in chapter xvi. 16-19, we are told that ‘‘ Moses 
said unto Korah, Be thou and all thy company before 
the Lord, thou, and they, and Aaron to-morrow: 
and take every man his censer and put incense in 
them, and bring ye before the Lord every man his 
censer, two hundred and titty censers; thou also and 
Aaron, eacn of you his censer. And they took every 
man his censer, and put fire in them, and laid incense 
thereon, and stood in the door of the tabernacle of 
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the congregation with Moses and Aaron. And Korah 
gathered all the congregation against them unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 

It is plain, then, that Korah was in front of the 
tabernacle when the judgment fell; that is, he was 
on the East, and not on the South side, where his tent 
and family were. He was consequently destroyed by 
the fire which went forth from the Lord, and was not 
swallowed up in the earthquake. The difficulty is 
apparent, and has been made the most of. The 
explanations tendered have not always been satis- 
factory. One has endeavoured to reconcile the two 
accounts by suggesting that Korah left the incense- 
offerers before the door of the tabernacle, and 
returned to his tent before theend came. But there 
is mo necessity for doing violence to the words of 
either passage. The reference in Numbers xxvi. 9-11 
is a summary of the account given earlier in chapter 
xvi., and which takes for granted that the reader is 
acquainted with the facts formerly stated. According 
to that earlier and fuller narrative, Korah is at the 
head of the gathering before the door of the taber- 
nacle. It was impossible that he could have left the 
others, for he is awaiting with them God’s decision on 
the claims which he and they have made. 

This is also plain from what follows. Moses and 
the elders of Israel went to warn the congregation to 
depart from the tents of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
But we read that ‘Moses went unto Dathan and 
Abiram.” Korahis not mentioned, evidently for the 
reason that heis before the tabernacle, and not in his 
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tent. We are told also that Dathan and Abiram 
came and stood in their tent door; but no mention 
is made of any appearance of Korah. The same 
distinction is implied in the account of their tragic 
end. ‘And it came to pass as he (Moses) had made 
an end of speaking all these words, that the ground 
clave asunder that was under them: and the earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed them up, and 
their houses, and all the men that appertained unto 
Korah, and all their goods.” The reader will notice 
that while we are told that “the earth swallowed 
them up,” that is, Dathan and Abiram, mention is 
made only of ‘‘the men that appertained unto 
Korah.”’ Korah was, therefore, not with those who 
perished in the earthquake. If we now turn to the 
summary in chapter xxvi. 10, we shall find little 
difficulty left. We read: “And the earth opened 
her mouth and swallowed them up (Dathan and 
Abiram who are mentioned in verse 9) together with 
Korah, when that company died, what time the fire 
devoured two hundred and fifty men: and they 
became a sign.” Here two fates and two parties are 
distinguished. There is (1) the perishing by earth- 
quake, and (2) the perishing by fire. There are also 
two great participants in this combined tragedy—(r) 
Dathan and Abiram, and (2) Korah and ‘that com- 
pany.” Even with this passage alone before him, a 
reader would ask why the name of Korah should be 
separated from those of Dathan and Abiram, if he 
had died as they had died; and why, on the other 
hand, Korah’s name is linked so closely with the 
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company that died by fire, if he had not shared their 
fate. But with the earlier narrative before him giving 
the facts hinted at in this brief account, he would 
experience no difficulty. The difficulty, it may also 
be mentioned, is still less when we consult the 
Hebrew. The passage literally runs as follows: 
**And the earth opened its mouth and swallowed 
them; even with Korah, when that company, died— 
when the fire consumed two hundred and fifty men.” 

We read in the following verse that, ‘‘ notwith- 
standing, the children of Korah died not.” Here we 
have another of those inimitable traits of a truthful 
story, of which the Scripture narratives are full. 
Why should the children of Korah have escaped, 
when the children of Dathan and Abiram shared the 
fate of their fathers? We have to go back to the 
narrative in chapter xvi. to find an answer. When 
Moses and the elders came to warn the congregation 
to separate themselves from the febels and to flee, 
“‘Dathan and Abiram came out and stood in tlie 
door of their tents, and their wives, and their sons, 
and their little ones” (xvi.27). The explanation we 
seek lies there. The presence of Dathan and Abiram 
with their families held them together, and involved 
all in common ruin. Who would flee under the 
father’s eye? Or, who could even fear who looked 
upon the self-confident bearing of those proud asd 
scornful men ? But Korah was absent. His househioid 
had no rallying centre. ‘heir very loneliness would 
lend itself to alarm, and would give weight to the 
warning and the pleading of the much wronged 
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leader who, nevertheless, bent all his energies to. save 
the rebellious from death. It was natural for themto 
waver, and finally to flee. And God, who, was 
gracious to them then, showed afterwards abundant 
kindness to this chastised family. The sons of Korah 
were honoured: servants of the temple, and were 
numbered among the Psalmists of Israel. 

It was through the intercession of Moses. and 
Aaron that the congregation was spared when the 
leaders of the rebellion were smitten. ‘‘ The Lord 
spake unto Moses and. Aaron, saying, Separate your- 
selves from among this congregation, that. | may 
consume them in a moment, And they fell upon 
their faces, and said, O) God, the God: of the spirits 
of all flesh, shall. one man, sin, and wilt Thou. be 
wroth with all the:congregation”’ (xvi. 20-22);? God 
heard them, and as, many of the people as obeyed.the 
warning were saved. Surely, these people, we should 
have said, would Have been grateful to. the:men. who 
had interceded for them! But, alas! the way of 
God’s servants lies through ingratitude, and. mis-+ 
representation, and hate. It is well that it:should be 
so. They who are on God’s side—who are the 
friends of God-—-must know-something of their great 
Friend’s burden and sorrow. How else could they 
understand, God, His. judgments, and His salvation ? 
Let us cease repining as these bitter blistering waves 
of sin dash against us. God.is revealing His. secret 
things to:us, and leading us deeper into His holy, glad, 
all-sufficing fellowship. ‘‘ We. glory in tribulations 


also.” 
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Here was the reward for prayers, offered and-heard, 
and for lives saved : ** On the morrow all the conere- 
gation of the children of Israel murmured against 
Moses and against Aaron, saying, Ye have killed the 
people of the Lord” (verse 41). . The intercessors 
were murderers! They were murderers, too, of the 
saints!! Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were “the 
people of the Lord,” and-perhaps it was not 
obscurely hinted that the claims of Moses and Aaron 
to be numbered with God’s people were more than 
questionable! There is nothing surprising in ail this. 
Every age has witnessed its repetition, and many, if 
not all, of God’s servants, have had to taste the 
bitterness of a like experience. It may help us more 
to look away from this, and mark how these true 
leaders of Israel bear themselves amid the trial. 
God’s anger burned against those men whom no 
chastisements could correct, and who were not only 
stifling good in themselves, but also murdering it in 
others. That holy wrath against sin is not the 
strange thing that certain favourite novelists and 
preachers imagine it to be. Every child of God 
understands it: no other does understand it. It is 
the renewed heart that knows the awful fearfulness of 
sin. The black horror of it is deepened by the 
certainty that, however long He bear with it, the time 
must come when God shall end it, and when the 
sinful shall be judged. 

‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying: Get 
you up from among this congregation, that I may 
consume them as in a moment. And they fell on 
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their faces.” But Moses felt that judgment had 
begun, and that if Israel was to be saved, not a 
moment must be lost. It was the Spirit’s prompting, 
which is no strange thing either to God’s people. 
God will honour the man of His choice. In this 
hour of need He will manifest His own anointed one 
as the accepted Intercessor. All this flashes upon 
Moses; and it is the first part of the answer to the 
cry which they lifted when they fell upon their faces 
before God. And now Moses bids Aaron haste and 
take his censer, and put fire on it from the altar, and 
incense, and make an atonement for them. ‘‘ And he 
stood between the dead and the living; and the 
plague was stayed” (verse 48). He who was 
maligned, and hated, and rejected of Israel, became 
Israel’s saviour. The forgiving and pleading one 
became the deliverer. It is the type of a still happier 
time when, in the last and terriblest chastisement of 
that rebellious people, the High Priest whom they 
have blasphemed and crucified will stand between the 
dead and the living, and not only avert wrath, but 
also end sin, and turn away ungodliness from Jacob. 

This, especially in connection with the foregoing 
judgments, might have settled all questioning regard- 
ing the priesthood of Aaron. Korah and the rest had 
died in daring to offer incense; Aaron not only lives, 
but obtains life for others. What further evidence, 
we might have asked, was needed? But God gives 
royally. His people, maligned for a time, are not 
only eventually justified; they are crowned with 
glory and honour. His truth, questicned, branded 
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as falsehood and imposture, and imperiously rejected, 
is not only proved to be true: the accusations are 
buried beneath superabounding testimony, and God’s 
Word is magnified and enthroned among men as the 
truth. God will, therefore, gloriously re-establish 
Aaron’s threatened priesthood. The princes of the 
tribes are asked to bring a rod for each tribe—Aaron 
brings his as representing the tribe of Levi. The 
twelve rods are taken and laid up in the tabernacle. 
‘‘ And it shall come to pass,” said the Lord, ‘‘ that 
the man’s rod whom I shall choose, shall blossom: 
and I will make to cease from me the murmurings of 
the children of Israel, whereby they murmur against 
you” (xvii. 5). ‘And it came to pass that on the 
morrow Moses went into the tabernacle of witness; 
and, behold the rod of Aaron for the house of Levi 
was budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds” (verse 8). The 
other rods were brought out the dead things they 
were when they were taken in. 

This is one of those prodigies at which unbelief 
smiles broadly, and beside which a timid faith does 
not love to dwell! A little consideration may rebuke 
them both. Has it never occurred to them to ask 
how these signs wrought in Israel have escaped the 
grotesqueness and the hideousness of the heathen 
prodigies? There is surely enough there to suggest 
that these signs have sprung from some other source 
than man’s imaginings. And the longer we pause, 
the more are we ashamed of our fears and of our 
questionings. Truths lie hid here which men never 
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required to ponder more than they need to do to-day. 
The rulers’ rods were the symbols of merely natural 
power: Aaron’s is the symbol of spiritual power. 
The whole of the eleven are barren : Aaron’salone is 
fruitful. The eleven have had a long trial. They 
have not seldom shown a zeal to serve and bless. 
They have tried everything. They have beaten sin 
tillthe blood ran. They have opened prison-doors, 
and softened the harshness of the laws. They have 
hidden.away the pretensions of power, and madethe 
governed share the throne with them. But, alas! 
man.is.not changed, or satisfied, or blessed. Then 
the other rod has come. ‘The touch of spiritual 
power has been laid on the heart, and instantly there 
has been-change. The children of the devil have 
become the children of God. The dead branch of 
human service has brought forth buds and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds! How came that 
premise to be hid away in this ancient miracle? Will 
any unbeliever, or any timid believer, explain this 
miracle of foresight, and tell us how this establish- 
ment of the priesthood of Aaron has foretold the 
wonders and the blessings of the priesthood uf Jesus? 

But we are pausing at the threshold of the truth that 
meets‘us here. There is more light within. These 
rods, separated from the parent trunk, sapless, dead, 
are sad but true representations of everything human. 
There is a power in them, but not all the power we 
need for service among our fellows. How can they be 
changed and be made living and life-giving? Mark 
what is done with them! They are borne into the 
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presence of God. They lie all night, through the 
still dark hours, in that place where atonement has 
been accepted, ‘and where God’s glory is revealed. 
That is the place of hope—power yielded up to God— 
power waiting before God for blessing—power waiting 
where God has revealed His way, and made known 
His salvation—there lies our one and only hope. But 
not all are chosen. Of the twelve one is taken. God 
elects His instrument of service. There is ONE 
Man whom He has chosen, and ONE AME given 
under heaven among men, whereby they may be 
saved—the name of Jesus. Into His rod life is 
poured, and all earthly powers will serve God as they 
are subordinated to that One rod of God’s choosing. 
None are suffered to contend with that. All besides 
are rejected, and His alone is exalted. Let us lay 
the lesson to heart. In Christ we live, in Christ we 
serve, and in Christ alone we help and bless. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


CoMPASSING THE LAND OF EDoM. 


IFE, looked at from the stand-point of ordinary 
observation, is a warfare full of chance, and 
sometimes of ‘confusion. It has ‘all the variety of 
incident that matks a campaign. There is the 
forward ‘movement; the plan more or less complete ; 
and steps that are more or less wise. There are the 
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check and the repulse on this side and on that; the 
development of resource; the victory, or the defeat. 
That is how it appears from our point of view. But 
from God’s point of view all arranges itself in quite 
another fashion. There are no surprises, no checks, 
no defeats for the man of faith. The changing 
scenes in advance, or in seeming retreat, are the 
Shepherd’s guiding. Man’s opposition only aids in 
carrying out the Divine counsels; and what appears 
to us to be defeat may be the way to an enduring 
triumph. 

Israel, at God’s command, had asked the Edom- 
ites for a free passage through their territory. Though 
the demand was met with haughty and fierce refusal, 
and might, therefore, seem to have been a mistake, 
there was, nevertheless, wisdom in making it. Edom 
had to be manifested, for its own sake, for Israel’s sake, 
and for ours. We expect much from those who are 
allied to us by tiesof kindred. When God is guiding 
us to our rest, we expect them to help in clearing 
our way. The self-manifestation that lies in their 
refusal to assist may have after and salutary humbling 
in it for them, and it helps ourselves if it throws us 
back on God. Edom left the impress there of its 
poor, small soul upon the page of history, and Israel 
was to rejoice more than ever in that Friend who 
never faileth. 

Israel had now to retrace its steps, and to face 
once more “that great and terrible wilderness.” 
That we may follow them in their journey, let me 
ask the reader to look again at our rough sketch map 
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on page 196. The ordinary notion is that the route 
lay down the Arabah, the valley that runs from the 
Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akabah. That idea is a 
consequence of the mistake which has so long identi- 
fied the Mount Hor on which Aaron died, with the 
Jebel Haroun, near Petra in Edom. It has already 
been made abundantly plain that this identification 
is quite impossible. The recovered site of Kadesh 
has settled that, and cleared away a host of difficulties 
besides. Aaron died and was buried within the 
borders of the territory, which was afterwards 
possessed by God’s people. To suppose that, after 
Edom’s refusal, Moses and Aaron pushed right into 
the heart of the forbidden territory, is upon the face 
of it so absurd that the wonder is any thoughtful 
man could ever have entertained the idea. 

The Arabah was too important a place to be left as 
an open highway, and the narrative shows that not 
only it, but also the hills to the West of it were held 
by the Edomites. The way followed by the Israelites 
was of a very different kind. They ‘‘ compassed the 
land of Edom” over broken ground, through stony 
wadies, and trying passes in the hills; till they came 
upon more even ground at Elath, at the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah. We are often called upon to note 
the perfect fairness of Scripture, and we have an 
admirable instance of it here. We are just about 
to be told of Israel’s sin and punishment, but here 
is the introduction to the story—‘‘ The soul of the 
people was much discouraged because of the way.” 
Note the phrase—‘‘the soul of the people.” The 
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difficulty and hardship, continuing and increasing 
from day to day, refused to be thrown aside. The 
trial was too long and too heavy merely to be glanced 
at and to be forgotten. It came in past all defences 
and lodged in the inmost heart of the people, till 
everything was darkened with its gloom, and every 
thought. tasted of its bitterness. We haveall known 
such times when the sowl has been grieved because of 
the way. And—-what is better—God knows them. 
It is written of this very desert journey that “ in all 
their affliction He was afflicted.” God’s heart was 
grieved. He felt the burden and the distress. We 
long for:sympathy, and sometimes we fail to get it. 
Our story freezes on our lips, because of the coldness 
of hearts around us. But. there is a resting-place—a 
place of unburdening, of refreshment, and of strength. 
We can cast the load upon God, knowing that He 
careth for us. He has already made the burden His 
own. In the nearness and the humility which the 
chastisement has worked, we can worship and trust. 

It was this grace which Israel missed. Their 
faith was less deep than their trouble; and, when 
the trouble had entered so far, it stood alone! They 
had no thought of how the Lord knew their soul in 
adversities. But, when trouble comes and faith 
fails, the soul is in the devil’s snare. The misery 
‘which trouble brings, becomes a thundercloud, out 
of which forked lightnings flash, till the soul some- 
times stands alone amid slain friendships that will 
have no resurrection while life lasts. The old 
generation, that had had nine and thirty years of 
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this profitless anger, could not, for all its multiplied 
experiences, enter upon the better way of prayer and 
of trustful waiting upon God. ‘The people spake 
against God and against Moses” (Numbers xxi. 5). 
It was still the old cry: ‘‘ Wherefore have ye brought 
us up out of Egypt to die in the wilderness?” They 
complained that there was neither bread nor water. 
One part at least of the complaint was untrue; for 
they had manna. But, as if in reply to that, they 
add, ‘‘ our soul loatheth this light bread.” 

I find it hard to comment on the story of Israel’s 
failures. For, as I look upon the page, I discover 
that it is a mirror, and that I am looking upon. my 
own life and heart. I cannot condemn Israel-without 
smiting myself. There is many a point in the past, 
dear reader, where you and I murmured and rebelled 
in this very way. We thought Paradise lay before 
us, and, behold, a wilderness! We expected good. 
from God’s hand, and there came only evil. Instead. 
of the fulfilment of dearly-cherished hopes there 
were disappointments many, and trying, and bitter. 
We took up work for God, and, instead of. sym- 
pathy and support, there were only coldness. and 
suspicion, and the whispers, perhaps, of defaming 
tongues. Was there not a time when we said we 
had been led up to die in that wilderness? Did 
we not forget all God’s benefits, and complain that 
there was neither bread nor water? If we were 
reminded of mercies yet with us, did we not say 
that they were naught? We did not reflect, any 
more than Israel did, that, just because it was God’s 
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way to unmeasured good, it must shut us in with 
Him as our best Friend and our only Helper. It is 
because God hath set His love upon us, because He 
will use us here below and prepare us for the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light, that we must compass 
the land of Edom and pass through the great and 
terrible wilderness. It is only there that God can 
reveal Himself in this daily life of ours. That 
wilderness is His guest-chamber. All are withdrawn 
that served and that cheered us, because the Lord 
Himself will cheer and serve, and become our Light 
and our Salvation. We shall yet bless Him for the 
wilderness and its cry nearly as much as for heaven 
and its praises. 

Murmuring and rebellion may lie long unpunished 
among those whom God has left to their own 
‘devices. But with such as dwell within His House, 
and who are His daily care, the Lord is swift to 
mark iniquity. Fiery serpents were sent among the 
people. Here we come again on proof that we are 
dealing with facts. God used the things that were 
then with Israel to accomplish His will, and we have 
here one of the many marks of locality with which 
the Pentateuch abounds. Travellers tell us that this 
very district in which Israel then was is still infested 
by poisonous snakes. Burckhardt mentions that 
snakes are numerous in the neighbourhood of the 
gulf. ‘‘The sand on the sea-shore,” he writes, 
‘showed traces of snakes on every hand. They. 
had crawled there in various direCtions. Some of 
the marks appeared to have been made by animals 
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who could not have been less than two inches in 
diameter. My guide told me that snakes were very 
common in these regions, and that the fishermen 
were much afraid of them, and put out their fires at 
night, because the light was known to attract them.” 
Schubert says: “In the afternoon they brought us a 
very mottled snake of a large size, marked with fiery 
red spots and wavy stripes, which belonged to the 
most poisonous species, as the formation of its teeth 
clearly showed. According to the assertion of the 
Bedouin, these snakes, which they greatly dreaded, 
were very common in that neighbourhood.” 

But a closely conne¢ted incident brings us into the 
full blaze of the glory of this Old Testament Scrip- 
ture. A new spirit is springing up among the people. 
If they sin, they are swift to repent and to entreat 
God’s forgiveness. They came confessing their 
iniquity and entreating Moses to intercede. ‘* Pray 
unto the Lord,” they said, ‘‘ that He may take away 
the serpents from us” (Num. xxi, 7). The answer is 
not quite according to the request. God does more. 
A remedy is found for the serpents’ bite, and there is 
salvation as well as death, mercy as well as wrath. 
Moses is commanded to make a serpent of brass and 
to raise it upon a pole. When this is done, the 
smitten ones are told to look and they will be healed. 
‘It shall come to pass,” said the Lord, “ that every 
one that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, shall 
live.” 

We know that our Lord claimed this as a picture 


of the salvation which men were to find in Himself. 
Q 
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Everyone has seen the resemblance between that 
healing in the desert and the healing in which, for 
1,800 years, men have rejoiced. But if this incident 
is really a picture of the cross of Christ; if it is not 
a chance resemblance, but an elaborate parallel; 
then the Pentateuch is not only true history—it is 
the very Word of God. This will be plain to every- 
one. Have we here, then, an intentional picture of 
Christ’s Atonement? Is there any strong indication 
that the appointed means of healing was a symbol 
which was meant to suggest something else to the 
reflecting Israelite of that far-off time, and that we 
were to find in it a Divine sketch of what the cross 
of Christ has brought to us? 

It is a very significant fact that some Jews, at least, 
did regard it as symbolic. In the Apocryphal Book 
of Wisdom, which was written about one hundred 
years before the time of our Lord, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ When the fierce rage of beasts came upon 
them, they were destroyed with the bitings of 
crooked serpents. But Thy wrath endureth not for 
ever, but they were troubled for a short time for their 
correction, having a sign of salvation to put them in 
remembrance of Thy law. For he that. turned to it 
was not healed by that which he saw, but by Thee, 
the Saviour of all” (chapter xvi. 5-7). 

It was plain that the power to heal did not lie in 
the serpent of brass. When the Israelite asked, 
therefore, and when we ask, why were the Israelites 
commanded to look upon it instead of lifting their 
cry direct to God, it is plain that it was insome way 
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‘a sign of salvation.” There must, we may venture 
to say, have been some mighty significance in it. 
How otherwise would God have put his glory upon 
that bit of brass, and made men turn to that as if 
the lifeless thing had power to save? There is no 
answer to that question, though our eye run over all 
the ages—there is no answer until we come to one 
point in the world’s story. It is the transaction of 
Calvary. The Son of man, who is also the Son of 
God, hangs there; and once more the voice of God 
proclaims hope for the dying. ‘There is life for a 
look at the Crucified One.” Standing up amid _ the 
centuries these two things hail each other—the 
banner staff with the nailed serpent upon it, and the 
Roman Cross with the nailed Redeemer upon it. 
There is nothing else that meets the eye. Is it 
possible to avoid associating them together, or to 
escape the conviction that, when the command was 
given to Moses to prepare that way of escape for 
Israel, God was thinking of Calvary ? 

When we look more closely, what may have been 
at first a mere suggestion of Divine intention, 
becomes an irresistible conviction. Cast the eye 
over the wilderness scene. Israel is suffering for 
rebellion against God. He is leading them through 
the desert, His heart filled with purpose to bless, and 
His wisdom planning for their way. And they re- 
pudiate His leadership with bitter reproach and 
scorn. He is no guide! The hope which he has 
excited has been the most awful delusion! . Instead 
of leading them to a good land, He has only brought 
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them out to slay them in the wilderness with tortur- 
ing hunger and thirst! Now turn away from the 
wilderness and look upon the men and women of 
to-day. Let the glance perform also the somewhat 
difficult operation of looking upon ourselves. There 
are some forms of sin as to which we may plead “ not 
guilty ;” but we must own to this. God is guiding us. 
In His Providence sometimes, in His law always, He 
leads us out from the things that promise to make 
earth a paradise. We must not turn to drink at the 
streams of pleasure which flow on every side, and 
whose waters almost lave our feet. We must pass 
out into the dry and barren desert. We must go by 
the way of the wilderness. Now, what have we 
said to God’s Law and to God’s Providences? Is 
the accusation strange, when we come to think of it, 
that God has led us out that we may die there? 
Have we never so accused God? It is Satan’s 
master-stroke to make us doubt and accuse God. 
It was his aim in leading the first of our race to 
break God’s commandment. The commandment 
was broken because they felt that God was indifferent, 
and harsh, and tyrannical, and that His command- 
ment was for their injury and not for their good. It is 
Satan’s aim to make us think this to-day; for, when 
that is done, we have forsaken the Father of our 
spirits, and we have taken our stand with the devil. 
We think the devil’s thought, and we utter. the 
devil’s speech. He is the accuser of God as well as 
of the brethren. 

That very yielding is death, The serpent’s bite, 
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with its torture and death, was only a picture of the 
doom that lies on all sin. The poison of sin’s judg- 
ment—of death—is working in man’s life to-day. But 
let us now mark the Divinely selected remedy. How 
strange it is! A serpent lifted up! How can it be 
that gazing on that can possibly cure? The very 
notion is so extraordinary in its apparent unreason- 
ableness that anyone can see there the proof that 
Moses could not have invented it, and that no one 
was likely to imagine it. It is only the story of the - 
Cross that can explain it. For, as we look again at 
the desert scene, we mark that the serpent nailed to 
“the tree” is merely an image of that which has 
worked all this woe. It may be touched with perfect 
safety. Even those who drive the nails through it 
have no dread of being stung. It neither wounds 
nor resists. It never has wounded or resisted. Its 
record is stainless. And yet it wears the semblance 
of that which has brought death; and it takes the 
place of it, and it endures the shame of it. 

Now as we mark these things, we find that we are 
reading a familiar story—the story of the Cross. 
There was no evil in Jesus. He was harmless as 
well as holy and undefiled. The men who tortured 
the Son of God, and who nailed Him to the tree, 
were not slain, nor wounded, nor threatened. ‘* He 
is brought as a lamb to the slaughter; and, as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He openeth 
not His mouth” (Isaiah liii.7). But He is nailed to 
the tree as,in man’s sight, an enemy and blasphemer 
of God; and, in God’s sight, He is the bearer of the 
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world’s sin. ‘All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way; and the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all” (Isa. 
liii. 6). ‘‘For He made Him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him ” (11. Corinthians v. 21). 

To complete the story of the Cross of Christ, we 
have only to look again at this old wilderness experi- 
ence. The Israelites had come confessing their sin, 
and entreating the intercession of the servant of 
God. But repentance was not enough. They must 
look away from themseives to One who is clothed 
with the shame, and visited with the punishment, of 
sin, but who, nevertheless, has done no sin. There 
is but one thing cursed in all God’s creation—and 
that to which they look is in the image of it. But 
they who look live. The fire in the blood is quenched. 
The wound ceases to torture, and the life is rescued 
from the grip of death. Now comes our question : 
How did all this get into the Book of Numbers? 
The Jew crucified Jesus. He has rejected the gospel. 
He loathes it now. The Cross to him is an offence 
and a derision. How, then, did it all get into this 
ancient Jews’ Book, so that he has to admit that his 
- fathers were saved by what he has scorned? We 
do not require to go beyond this one thing to answer 
the question whence’the Book is. It can only have 
come from One to whom the story of the Cross was 
known. Thecritic may imagine that he has proved that 
the Pentateuch took its final form, and that this story 
was invented, in the fourth century before Christ. 
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But he has not got free thereby from the grip of this 
fact. Only God knew that story in the fourth 
century before the event of Calvary; and the Book 
is, therefore, not only His, but it is also, being His, 
the Book of truth. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


THE LAST OF THE DESERT 


N the last chapter, we left the chastised Israelites 

at the end of their terrible march along the 
Western base of the hills which bound the Arabah, 
and which then formed the Western boundary of 
Edom. The Israelites had now reached the lowest 
point in their descent to the South, and had come to 
the top of the Gulf of Akabah. We are here on 
ground about which there is neither dispute nor 
doubt. The Israelites had to pass the neigbourhood 
of the now wretched little town of Akabah, in order 
to accomplish their purpose of ‘‘compassing the 
land of Edom.” The range of noble mountains to 
the East of the Arabah, which formed the most 
isportant part of the Edomites’ territory, sweep 
down almost to the top of the Gulf. 

The route followed by Moses and his people was, 
theretere, one which left no choice, and about which, 
as i have already said, there can be no doubt. The 
way which they took, when they turned Northward 
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again, is equally certain. There is a low gap In the 
hills which now bears the name of the Wady Ithm, 
and through this valley they must have passed. 
Here the troubles of the way were lightened. The 
Haj route—the path followed by the Mahommedan 
pilgrims from Egypt to Mecca—runs along this very 
pathway. The pilgrims emerge from the wilderness 
of Sinai by the dark defile of Akabah (‘‘the pass’), 
and passing up this same Wady Ithm, proceed along 
what was once the borderland of Edom and the 
Arabian desert. But it was a well travelled road 
long before the time of Mahomet; and his followers 
in their pilgrimage merely took advantage of this 
as they did of many other things once enjoyed by 
those stern but practical masters of the world—the 
Romans. It is highly probable, too, that it was a 
well-known and well-used highway before the times 
of the Exodus. ‘‘This runs,” says Von Raumer, 
‘“‘upon a grassy ridge, forming the Western border 
of the coast of Arabia, and the Eastern border of 
the cultivated land, which stretches from the land of 
Edom to the sources of the Jordan, on the Eastern 
side of the Ghor.” 

It is, in fact, the edge of the table-land which 
formed the Eastern part of the territory of Edom. 
The children of Esau had refused a passage through 
the heart of their country, but did not interfere with 
the Israelites here. Their attitude in both cases is 
easily explained. In the first instance their polli- 
ticians were no doubt influenced by the fear that 
those who entered the land as wayfarers might 
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remain as masters. It seemed more prudent, there- 
fore, to keep them out than to allow them to enter 
and to have afterwards to drive them out. But, 
now that the Israelites were moving Northwards on 
the border of Edom, there was no call for anything 
more than vigilance lest they should attempt invasion 
from the East. It would seem, too, that they did 
what they could to hasten their journey, supplying 
them with food and with water at a price. The 
faster Israel travelled, the more pleased would the 
princes of Edom be. 

The track along which the story in Numbers now 
leads us has been little explored, and we are still 
unable to identify with certainty the camping places 
named in Scripture. We are, nevertheless, able to 
follow the host in every step of these last journeys 
as it approaches the land of possession. The great 
natural features of the country remain untouched by 
the tremendous changes that have altered names and 
swept away dynasties and peoples. There is some 
doubt as to the brook Zered. But it seems highly 
probable that it is Wady el Ahsy, which runs along 
a deep and narrow rocky bed, and falls into the 
Southern end of the Dead Sea. If the reader will 
turn to any map of the South of Palestine he will 
find no difficulty in recognising it, even though it 
should not be named. It is too marked a feature of 
the landscape to be omitted. 

The reader will also notice that its course extends 
far to the East. It barred Israel’s way, and formed 
the boundary between Edom and the land of Moab. 
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The crossing of the Zered was consequently an event 
in the march which naturally impressed both Moses 
and the people. There was another thing which also 
made it memorable. When they crossed this deep 
valley they had completed thirty-eight years from 
the failure at Kadesh, and the Word of the Lord 
which had decreed death to the revolters was literally 
fulfilled. Not a man of them was left. ‘The 
space,” said Moses to Israel, some months after- 
wards, as the people surrounded him to hear the 
Lawgiver’s last words—‘‘the space in which we 
came from Kadesh-Barnea, until we were come over 
the brook Zered, was thirty-and-eight years; until 
all the generation of the men of war were wasted 
out from among the host, as the Lord sware unto 
them. For indeed the hand of the Lord was against 
them, to destroy them from among the host, until 
they were consumed” (Deuteronomy ii. 14, 15). 

The territory of Moab stretched half-way up the 
East side of the Dead Sea. The Northern boundary 
of it was the river Arnon, now the Wady Mojib, 
which also runs into the Dead Sea. The Northern 
half of the territory on the East of the sea had 
formerly belonged to the children of Ammon; but 
the Amorites had apparently driven them out and 
pressed them back to the East. These matters will 
come before us again when we deal with the con- 
quests on the East of the Jordan. But we here 
meet another matter of considerable importance. 
In Numbers xxi. 14 mention is made of a book 
called ‘“‘ The Wars of Jehovah.” After mentioning 
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_ the encampment in the valley of Zered, the Scripture 
proceeds: ‘‘ From thence they removed, and pitched 
on the other side of Arnon, which is in the wilder- 
ness that cometh out of the coasts of the Amorites. 

- - « Wherefore it is said in the book of the wars of 
the Lord, What He did in the Red Sea, and in the 
brooks of Arnon, And at the stream of the brooks 
that goeth down to the dwelling of Ar, and lieth upon 
the border of Moab” (verses 13-15). 

This ‘‘ Book of the Wars of the Lord” has been 
used with effect in the critical attack upon the Penta- 
teuch. It must be confessed that, to one approaching 
the Book of Numbers with suspicion of its genuine- 
ness, or even with the fear lest the critics should be 
able to make out a good case against the Book, this 
_ reference is disquieting. Does it not, it may be 
asked, show that Numbers was written long after the 
time of Moses? This Book of the Wars of Jehovah 
deals with the events of the last months in the life of 
the Leader of Israel. But books, it is contended, 
are seldom written till events have become somewhat 
ancient history; and people do not quote the books 
till they have got into circulation and become gener- 
ally known. The mention of “the Book of the 
Wars” would therefore appear to be quite in keeping 
with the supposition of a late origin of the 
Pentateuch, but hardly, it might be supposed, with 
the belief that the Pentateuch is the work of Moses. 

Now all this has been said, and has been said with 
much confidence. It was asserted that ‘‘ The Wars 
of Jehovah ” was written in the time of Jehoshaphat, 
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and that this (for which there was not the slightest 
tittle of evidence) was a proof that Numbers was 
written still later. But, looked at in the light of 
ordinary experience, faéts assume a totally different 
aspect. Take, for example, the assertion that a long 
interval must elapse between the occurrence of any 
event and its being written about. Think of the 
multitude of books that in every age prove the direct 
contrary of that! Books are resting in thousands on 
the shelves of the British Museum Library, which 
would never have had existence unless they had been 
called into being by events which were still fresh in 
the public mind. Indeed, quite a large portion of 
the literature of every generation is of this character ; 
and specially is this the case with poetry, and with 
the poetry of the East. The poet’s soul, fired by 
the event, must find outlet for itself in song. To be 
able to deny that writing can be contemporaneous 
with events, we should have to annihilate an enor- 
mous proportion of the books which make up the 
literature of all nations. 

It fares quite as badly with the other foundation of 
the objection. It is said that even if the Book had 
existed in the time of Moses, no contemporary, such 
as he was, would quote it. We have only to remem- 
ber how many books there are of which we should 
have known nothing whatever unless they had been 
referred to or quoted by some contemporary writer 
whose work has survived while the works of those 
other authors have perished. I might mention other 
suggestions which have been made to strengthen the 
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critics’ case: but let us pass to something better. 
The quotation has a gracious purpose which it is loss 
to miss seeing. There was a new spirit springing up 
among the people, for God’s Spirit was being poured 
out upon them. God intended that now at length 
they should, notwithstanding all their unworthiness, 
enter and possess the land. They cannot succeed 
without faith in Him, and the grace which they need 
for that trust is now being given. As the inevitable 
conflict with the Canaanite draws near, Israel’s joy 
in God breaks forth in song. Some in the host 
bethink them of the triumphs of their Divine 
Helper. The very title of the collection of the 
songs, or hymns, shows the spirit from which they 
sprang. These are not Israel’s victories. They are 
the victories of God. The Lord has fought for them, 
and they have had sometimes only to stand still and 
see His salvation. Was it not so at the Red Sea, 
when their fathers sang, ‘‘The Lord is a Man of 
war. The Lord is His name. Pharaoh’s chariots 
and his host hath He cast into the sea?” It had 
been so with Amalek in the wilderness, and now, in 
these last days, God had again appeared gloriously on 
His people’s behalf. Who could view the sweeping 
away of Israel’s fears, and who could feel the joy of 
that perfect triumph over the hosts of Sihon and of 
Og, and not break forth into song? And when these 
songs have been sung, who can fail to see the service 
it will be to Israel to put them by the side of 
Miriam’s, call the collection, ‘‘The Book of the 
Wars of Jehovah,” and place it in the hands of the 
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people to prepare them for the mightier and longer 
struggle which awaits them on the West of the 
Jordan? 

Then there was really no other time when such a 
collection of hymns could well originate than just 
after the first taste of victory. Everything is now 
prosperous and marvellous. There is no Ai here 
with its defeat, and slaughter, andshame. There is 
no Achan in the camp as yet. These are the 
unclouded and untroubled days of the new Israel’s 
first love, and the new confidence and new joy must 
blossom into praise. By-and-bye, in the long struggle 
in Canaan, the work is too vast, the strain is too 
continuous, and the triumph is too sadly tempered 
with chastisement and depression, to permit us to 
find the native land of these songs there. After 
Joshua’s day, again, darkness falls more and more 
heavily. There is no place bright enough for song, 
and none that can explain why song should go back 
to the victories on the East of the Jordan. The 
stamp of the time, too, is evident to any one who 
reads the words carefully. Hengstenberg’s translation 
has been universally accepted : 

**Vaheb (He took) in the storm, 
And the streams of Arnon, 
And the lowland of the streams, 


Which turneth to the dwelling of Ar, 
And leaneth upon the border of Moab.” 


Here everything is recent and fresh. It is not 
simply the overthrow of the Amorites that is cele- 
brated: it is still more the manner of «¢ that has 
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astonished the writer and given him a new sense of 
the greatness and the goodness of God. But we 
need not dwell longer upon this pretentious but 
baseless argument against the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. When we look at the incident in 
the light of the Mosaic authorship of the Book, 
everything is not only clear: it also touches and 
instructs us. We see here a clear indication of the 
time when Moses wrote the Book of Numbers. The 
reader will observe that the song is not in chronological 
order. The narrative says nothing as yet of the war 
with Sihon or with Og. These events come after ; 
but the song deals with them. Moses must, therefore, 
have written the entire Book after the conquests on 
the East of the Jordan, and during those last days in 
the plains of Moab. Do we not also see the goodness 
of God, to His servant in the uprising of this spirit 
among the people? Moses is about to pass away, but 
he is not to go in despair or in sorrow. The Lord 
will show him some fruit of that long burden-bearing 
and ungrudged service, and many prayers. His work 
has not been in vain, and of that his gracious Master 
will assure him by these first-fruits. We see the 
same thing in “the song to the well.” Israel sang 
this song, we are told— 


“ Spring up, O well 
Sing ye unto it! 
The Princes digged the welll, 
The Nobles of the people digged it, 
By the direction of the Lawgiver 
With their staves " (Numbers xxi. 17). 
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The earlier time would have left a different 
memorial behind it. There would have been mur- 
muring, and hot and bitter revilings of Moses and of 
God. But now Moses is cheered by the sight of 
faith and praise; and Moses thus not only sees the 
land from Pisgah’s height, but he also sees the glory 
of this people who shall yet know God and delight in 
Him who will give them more glorious victories, and 
restore to: them the land of their possessions 


THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE CONQUESTS ON THE EAST OF THE JORDAN. 





E have now to enter upon a new and higher 

stage of Israel’s history. God cannot be 
defeated ; and, therefore, sin is mastered, at least for 
a time, even in those carnal men, and they become 
heroes strong in faith and mighty in deeds whose 
fame will make the ages ring. It was prophetic of 
that day for which we long. The time is hastening 
on when Israel shall pass once more from the 
wandering in the wilderness, and when the Lord 
shall fight for them and give them a possession which 
shall never be disturbed (Amos ix. 15). That also will 
be a day when grace shall be wreathed with victory 
around their brow, and they shall be a joy to God 
and a glory in the midst of men. 

As we have already seen, the Israelites did not 
pass through Edom. They kept to its Eastern 
border, and to the lands that separated it from the 
wilderness. The same plan was followed when they 
left Edom and came to Moab. The territory of the 
Moabites had formerly consisted of all the land on 
the East of the Dead Sea, and some portion of the 
land lying to the North of the sea on the East bank 
of the Jordan. But Sihon, a king of the Amorites, 
had captured a large portion of their country, and 
they were now confined to less than half their 
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former territory. Edom extended only half way up 
the Dead Sea, and had, as its Northern boundary, 
the river Arnon (now the Wady Mojib), which runs 
from East to West and falls into the Dead Sea mid- 
way between its Northern and Southern extremities. 
The Israelites skirted this land also on its Eastern 
side, as we read in Judges xi.18: ‘‘ And they went 
along through the wilderness, and compassed the land 
of Edom, and the land of Moab, and came by the 
East side of the land of Moab, and pitched on the other 
side of Arnon, but came not within the border of Moab; 
for Arnon was the border of Moab.” 

Now, in this Amorite conquest of Moab, we have 
to note God’s preparation for Israel’s approach. Even 
in those days of sin, when every day saw some fresh 
provocation of God, the Lord was mindful of His 
people. His purpose to bless them was remembered, 
and He prepared for the better days that were to 
follow. If the Moabites had stretched all along the 
Dead Sea and away over the Arboth Moab, “the 
plains of Moab,” which were opposite Jericho, Israel 
would have found the approach to the Holy Land 
barred against them. Moab, in the greatness of its 
former power, would not have been less arrogant than 
now when chastised and shorn of more than half its 
strength. And, if it now refused a passage through 
its territory we may safely conclude that it would 
have refused it quite as sternly then. What would 
Israel have done? They could not have attacked 
Moab, for that had been forbidden by God. Objectors 
tothe Scripture have a quick eye for what seem to them 
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to be defects. The slaughter of the Amorites and of 
the Canaanites, for example, are atrocities they 
cannot away with. But here is something which 
appears to have escaped them. ‘This same people, 
judged to be so ruthless and savage, are told that, no 
matter how much Edom, Moab, and Ammon may 
forget the ties of kindred, they themselves are not to 
forget them. Their approaches may be contempt- 
uously repulsed. Their way may be barred by armed 
men. But, in meekness, without one deed or one 
word which may precipitate a quarrel, they are to 
pass on with tender women and little children, taking 
what way still lies open. Cheerfully they are still to 
lengthen their journeys and to make their home in 
the wilderness, remembering that these inhospitable 
and pitiless men are still their brethren. Our friends 
who find so many difficulties in the Bible ought 
really to stand face to face with these facts. They 
will teach them something. They will find many 
things in the world’s history and in Britain’s own 
story that make not a bad parallel to the deeds of 
blood which they delight to dwell upon so much. 
But, I imagine, they will go far and search long 
before they will find anything to match the self- 
restraint and the quiet long-suffering of that march 
through the wilderness skirting the Eastern borders 
of Edom and Moab. 

But let us get back to our question as to what 
Israel would have done if Moab still held the 
territory to the North of the Arnon and along the 
East of the Jordan. There would have been another 
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and painful detour, and a passage to the Jordan 
over an exceedingly difficult country. But God had 
prepared His people’s way. Moab had been mercifully 
weakened and humbled, so that it should not attack 
Israel, even though it hated and dreaded the people 
of God. And the way of access to the Jordan now 
lay in the power of a people with regard to whom no 
restraint was laid upon the Israelites. To these 
Amorites, however, they were also to offer the hand 
of friendship. ‘And Israel sent messengers unto 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, saying: Let me pass 
through thy land; we will not turn into the fields or 
into the vineyards; we will not drink of the waters 
of the well: but we will go along by the king’s 
highway, until we be past thy borders” (Num. xxi. 22). 

But, if there was no arrogancy with Israel, it was 
not wanting among the Amorites. ‘ Sihon would 
not suffer Israel to pass through his border; but 
Sihon gathered all his people together, and went out 
against Israel into the wilderness; and he came to 
Jahaz and fought against Israel” (Num. xxxi.23). The 
request of Israel is not met by a mere refusal. The 
refusal is instantly followed by an unprovoked attack. 
The alarm is sounded; and from North, and South, 
and East, and West the warlike Amorites rush to 
Sihon’s banner. With many a boast and threat they 
speed with hurried march to the wilderness to scatter 
the Israelites and to enrich themselves with their 
spoil. But neither spoil nor victory awaited them 
there. They go to illustrate the safety and the 
triumph of all who are led of God, and who patiently 
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wait for Him. “He came to Jahaz and fought against 
Israel. And Israel smote him with the edge of the 
sword, and possessed his land from Arnon unto 
Jabbok. And Israel took all these cities, and Israel 
dwelt in all the cities of the Amorites, in Heshbon, 
and in all the villages thereof” (verses 24, 25). 

The Jabbok is far North of that part of the Jordan 
over which Israel was to pass into Canaan, and now, 
on their own territory, without anyone’s leave, 
undisturbed by prying eyes, and with the tokens on 
every hand of the Divine goodness and strength, 
they can make their preparations for their new 
advance. This was triumph enough; but God will 
fill their cup to overflowing. Women, old men, and 
children were to be left in that land while Israel is 
warring on the West of the Jordan. The remaining 
Amorites would have watched their opportunity, 
and, when the main body of -the Israelites had 
passed the river, they would have swooped down 
upon the weak remnant. This danger must be 
guarded against. Jazer and its dependent towns are 
taken, and the Amorites are driven out. ‘“ From 
Aroer,” said Moses, speaking of that day of victories, 
“from Aroer, which is the brink of the river of. 
Arnon, and from the city that is by the river, even 
unto Gilead, there was not one city too strong for 
us: the Lord our God delivered all unto us” (Deut. . 
ii. 36). And now, in what wore the guise of a mighty 
danger, came full deliverance from anxiety and fear. 
‘‘And they turned and went up by the way of 
Bashan: and Og, the king of Bashan, went out 
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against them, he, and all his people, to the battle at 
Edrei. And the Lord said unto Moses, Fear him 
not: for I have delivered him into thy hand, and all 
his people, and his land; and thou shalt do to him 
as thou didst unto Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
which dwelt at Heshbon. So they smote him, and 
his sons, and all his people, until there was none left 
him alive: and they possessed his land” (Num. xxi. 
33-35). Thus, in a few weeks, the face of the land 
was changed. Its old masters, who had been feared 
on every side, were not only beaten but swept away; 
and the strangers, who were now enthroned in their 
stead, were regarded with a reverence and a fear that 
saved the meanest and the weakest from wrong or 
insult. God had given a victory that permitted the 
remnant to dwell in full security. 

That is the history written for our learning. It 
is a revelation of the everlasting God. When God’s 
people turn to Him, He glorifies them thus. But 
we have now to turn aside from the sacred page to 
look on a very different picture. There are many 
who think that the dangers of the new criticism 
have been greatly exaggerated. What does it matter 
to us, it is asked, what theories are hatched and 
fledged as to the documents from which the critics 
imagine our Pentateuch has sprung? The Penta- 
teuch, they think, still remains: it still tells Israel’s 
story, and still hands on to us what even the critics 
believe to be the commandments of God. To 
assure these people that the case is far from what 
they suppose it to be is labour lost. They have not 
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only their own judgment on the matter: they have 
the distinct assurances of the critics and of their 
friends. We, on the other hand, are prejudiced and 
panic-stricken, and we conjure up phantoms in our 
dread that have nothing answering to them in the 
world of fact! 

Now it so happens that we have here one of the 
most telling illustrations of what the new criticism 
means for those who have accepted it, and what it 
will mean for the whole Christian Church should it 
ever submit to this awful delusion. The ordinary 
reader receives the 21st and 22nd chapters of 
Numbers as part of the continuous story told by 
one writer. ‘‘No, by no means,” say the critics. 
Chapter 21 is by E. Chapter 22 has at least other 
two writers in it, P. and JE. The oldest of these 
imaginary documents is said to date only from the 
8th Century B.c.; the others bring us down as late 
as the 4th Century B.c. 

Let the reader note what follows. Professor 
George Adam Smith has published a book on The 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land. It contains 
an appendix on ‘“‘ The Wars against Sihon and Og.” 
He there tells us that high authorities (that is, among 
the critics) are divided as to whether this war against 
Sihon ever took place. ‘It is mentioned only in E. 
(Numbers xxi.) and D” (the Deuteronomist, another 
author evolved from the critical brain). P.and J., 
it seems, says nothing about it, and J E. is incon- 
sistent with it. Dr. Smith, after mature consideration, 
inclines to the belief that the war with Sihon really 
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did take place! He is greatly influenced by the fact 
that the account is contained in ‘‘ the oldest docu- 
ment,” that is E. But he cannot say so much for 
‘‘the war with Og, King of Bashan.” ‘This war 
has not the same documentary evidence in its 
support.” “We owe” the story “to the Deuterono- 
mist,” who wrote about the time of Jeremiah! ‘On 
this account,” continues Dr. Smith, “‘many who 
admit Sihon as a historical reality, decline so to 
receive Og. It is one of those cases where proof is 
absolutely impossible, and we must allow that we 
have not the same amount of evidence we had in 
Sihon’s case.” 

How does the reader like the new Bible? He 
will find it somewhat rocky, and he will need, as 
here, a critic continually at his elbow to tell him 
what parts are probable and what other parts must 
be put aside as unproved and unprovable. And 
when the poor victim of critical misdirection has 
gathered together the parts that are probable, what 
has he got? What is the exact value of these Bible- 
remains? He has got merely echoes of events that 
happened seven hundred years before the accounts 
of them were put down and preserved in writing! ! 
We are now in the year rgor of the Christian era. 
Seven hundred years taken from this date will land 
us back in 1201, the third year of John king of 
England, and when Europe was preparing for the 
fourth crusade. Let us imagine that not a line had 
been written about the crusades, or of John’s reign, 
and the conflict with his barons. And let us further 
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imagine that some enterprising individual in London, 
or elsewhere, desires not only to put in permanent 
form what recollections of him and his deeds remain 
after seven centuries have passed, but to write a clear 
and particular account of the events year after year, 
and, further, to tell us not only what John did, and 
why he did it, but also to inform us fully as to what 
he said and thought. And when we have imagined 
all this, what name should we give to the production ? 
Had it given us bare outlines, it might have attained 
to the questionable dignity and the unreliable 
authority of legend. But, declining to be content 
with bare outlines and professing to speak as an 
eye-witness, and as one fully acquainted with every- 
thing that was done and with every hidden motive 
that urged to the doing of it, we have before us one 
of the most barefaced and gigantic impostures that 
have ever disgraced a God-forsaken humanity! That 
is the new Bible, and the transformation which the 
critics are bending all their energies to effect in the 
“Word of God that liveth and abideth for ever.” 
Now God has graciously supplied us with over- 
whelming proof thatthe fictions and the unreliability 
lie with the critics, and not with the Bible. Midway 
between Minieh and Assiout, in Egypt, on the 
Eastern side of the Nile, there is a long line of 
mounds called Tel-el-Amarna. A peasant woman 
picked up a bit of tile one day, on which some 
strange characters had been stamped. The value of 
such a thing is now well understood by the fellahin, 
who know that there are few things, short of precious 
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stones or metals, that will fetch so high a price from 
travellers. The place was searched by the woman 
and her neighbours, and the queer-looking bricks 
soon found their way to Europe. The Egyptian 
officials got to know what was going on, descended 
upon the scene, and made a thorough investigation. 
It was found that the tablets were part of the library, 
or secretarial bureau, of two well-known kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, named Amenophis III. and 
Amenophis IV. The inscriptions which the tablets 
bore excited the liveliest astonishment among arche- 
ologists. They were in the Assyrian writing, and 
most of them in the Assyrianlanguage. How, then, 
did these find their way into the repositories of 
Egyptian kings? 

The true answer was eventually found in the 
perusal of the documents; for they told their own 
story, and a most unexpected story it was. They 
are letters written by Governors and Princes of 
Palestine to the Egyptian monarchs about the time of 
the Judges. They show that the kings of Egypt 
before the Exodus were the sovereign rulers of 
Canaan ; and they either held the chief towns under 
governors appointed by themselves, or suffered them 
to remain in the hands of the native princes, who 
became tributary to the Egyptian king. We can 
now understand why the power of Egypt had to be 
so thoroughly broken under God’s judgments. Not 
only had the doors of Egypt to be opened to let 
Israel out, but the guards had also to be removed 
from the gates of Canaan to let Israel in, 
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Now this political correspondence is of the utmost 
value in its bearing upon the question which the 
critics have raised. It lets us see the country as it 
actually existed in the time of Moses. It is, indeed, 
a question which is not yet decided whether it does 
not do more. Some think that “the Khabiri,” so 
frequently referred to in the tablets, are no other 
than the Hebrews, who were then over-running the 
country. To this we shall shortly return; but, 
meanwhile, it is certain that we here have Canaan 
before us as it existed in the days when the Penta- 
teuch professes to be written. Is it, or is it not, 
then, the Canaan of the Pentateuch? That is a 
plain question, and one that is easily answered. 
With that answer the critic’s case stands or falls. It 
will be admitted that documents written 7oo and 
I,I0o years after the days of Moses could not have 
painted the land as it then was, and given with 
unfailing correctness the names of cities which then 
existed and flourished, and of the leading person- 
ages of the time without that miracle of insight which 
we call inspiration. The unaided men whom the 
critics imagine to be the authors of the Pentateuchal 
documents certainly could not have done it. Not a 
man among the critics would dream of attempting 
such a task to-day, for the simple but sufficient reason 
that no man can write true history, or describe the 
actual condition of a country, without a full knowledge 
of the facts. That full knowledge no man could have 
had seven centuries after the time. 

Let us now return to the tablets. ‘he writing and 
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the language prove, to begin with, the statements of 
the Pentateuch regarding the ancient relations 
between Mesopotamia and Palestine. The language 
of, and the written characters used in, foreign corres- 
pondence, indicate an ancient and long supremacy 
of the Babylonians in Canaan. Even here, then, 
the historical character of the Pentateuch receives an 
unexpected vindication. The statements of Genesis 
on that matter are not legend: they are history. But 
this is comparatively a small matter. In Numbers 
and in Joshua we have the condition of Palestine at 
that time plainly indicated. It is not described, but 
it is implied in all that we are told. There is, to 
begin with, no central government. The cities are 
independent. Jericho and Ai are besieged, and fall 
without any others coming to their assistance. It is 
only when a general alarm awakes the country, that 
there is united action. This ts the very state of affairs 
indicated in the letters written at the time. Cities are 
separated by mutual antipathies, jealousies, hostili- 
ties, and plots; and the letters are full of complaints 
and of entreaties for interference and succour. This, 
however, I must reserve for another chapter. 

Then, in the Pentateuch and in Joshua, names of 
cities and of rulers appear. These, the letters show 
in many cases, are names of cities and of persons then 
existing. Geographical boundaries are pointed out in 
this part of Scripture. They are the boundaries of the 
land at that very time. The very name of the country, 
which is peculiar to the Pentateuch and Joshua— 
—‘ the land of Canaan ”—is the name of the time. 
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It is called in the tablets Mat Kinahi, or Mat Kinanhi, 
‘the country,” or land, ‘‘ of Canaan.” 

The force of this will be felt by all. The Penta- 
teuch and Joshua are thus stamped as history, and 
the view that they are legend is discredited beyond 
repair. Another thing to be noted is that the critical 
documents, the P. and D., and E.and J E., are 
shown to be merely ‘‘such stuff as dreams are made 
of.” The confirmations make no distinctions between 
parts of the Pentateuch. They do not establish the 
veracity of E., and then show that the supposed P. | 
is lessreliable. All alike bear the stamp of the time ; 
for they reflect a state of things which we now know 
to have been the very condition in which they then 
were. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE AMORITES. 





TT can hardly be explained too often why the brunt 

of the present battle falls upon the Pentateuch. 
If the Pentateuch stands, the defeat of scepticism 
will be overwhelming. For we shall then have a 
history which is in itself a miracle! It is simply im- 
possible that, by any natural process, Israel could 
have had that knowledge of the one living and true 
God, and that pure morality and elaborately arranged 
and grandly harmonious worship. No nation then 
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possessed anything of the kind. It was too early, 
say the critics, for man to have evolved monotheism 
—the belief in one God. But if it is all there—in a 
book stamped as a genuine product of the 16th 
Century B.c.; and, if it was impossible—the critics 
themselves being witness—that it could be there by 
any natural means, then it must be there by super- 
natural means. In other words, the enlightenment, 
the laws, and the worship of Israel are the result of 
revelation. 

This is the real significance of the present conflict. 
It may seem a small matter to prove that the Books 
of Joshua and of Numbers belong to the 16th 
Century before Christ, and not to the Sixth or the 
Fourth Century B.c.; but the whole critical case 
against the Pentateuch and Joshua, and against the 
absolute inspiration of the Old Testament, stands or 
falls by the result. A murder, let us suppose, was 
committed about ten o’clock on a Friday night. A 
man is accused of the crime, and his counsel tries to 
prove that at that very hour his client was eighty 
miles away from the scene of the murder. To any 
one who does not know, or who does not think of, 
what depends upon it, the minute investigation as to 
the exact time when this and that witness saw the 
supposed murderer, may weary and irritate him. 
Why spend precious time, he may ask, over such 
trifles? But the man’s life hangs upon them. And 
—what is still more precious—the faith of thousands 
hangs upon this question as to the date of the 
Pentateuch. If the critics’ case is overturned, the 
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souls of these people escape from the snare of the 
destroyer; if the critic’s case stands, their belief in the 
Old Testament as a Divine revelation goes completely, 
and with it passes away eventually their faith in the 
Divine Saviour, who will then be proved not to have 
known what no man can fail to see to-day. 

In the last chapter, a slight reference was made to 
the condition of Palestine at the time of the Exodus. 
We have two collections of documents—and, as yet, 
only two—which reflect the condition of the Pales- 
tine of the period. About the age of one of these 
collections there is not a shadow of doubt. The 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, the testimony of which we 
shall consider more fully in a subsequent chapter, 
are letters written by inhabitants of Palestine shortly 
after the time in which Moses lived. The other set 
of documents are the books of the Pentateuch and 
of Joshua. Both these sets of documents have before 
them the same places, the same time, and largely also, 
the same circumstances. ‘‘ Among the cities of Canaan 
mentioned in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets,” writes Mr. 
Evett, in New Light on the Bible,* “we find Tyre, 
Sidon, Beyrout, Byblus or Gebal, Acre, Aradus or 
Arvad, Gaza, Joppa, Simyra or Zemar, Gezer, Jeru- 
salem, and many others; Damascus also appears.” 

Summing up the results of the discovery, he con- 
tinues: ‘‘ We may now recapitulate some of the 
results which have been obtained from a study of the 
letters from Canaan. We see, then, a great part, if 
not the whole, of Canaan and Syria between B.c. 1,500 








~ 
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and B.C. 1,400 in a disorganised condition. The 
native princes, driven to despair by the apathy and 
inaction of their Egyptian Suzerain, are allying 
themselves with the kings of the Hittites and seizing 
the towns and ships of the Pharaoh. The repre- 
sentatives of the king of Egypt are driven away, or 
blockaded, and reduced to the greatest straits in the 
_ cities that still remain faithful, while their appeals to 
Egypt for help too often remain unanswered. This 
state of affairs undoubtedly prepared the way for the 
invasion of the Israelites. When Joshua entered the 
land of the Amorites and the land of Canaan, he found 
the country broken up into small States, governed by petty 
kings, or chiefs, who were constantly fighting with one 
another. It will be remembered. that Adonibezek 
spoke of seventy kings whom he had vanquished 
and captured, and whom he mutilated and kept in 
his palace, where they gathered up crumbs under his 
table.” * 

How has it happened that the state of things 
revealed in the correspondence of the princes of 
Palestine with Egypt is the very picture which we 
find in the Pentateuch and Joshua? There is only 
one possible reply. These are contemporaneous 
documents. 

Other proofs unite with those which I have just 
given. We have already spoken of the Amorites. 
These were the first foes whom the Israelites are said 
to have met in battle. Now there is many a pitfall in 
a romancer’s pathway, for even the liveliest imagina- 

* Ibid, p. 298, 
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tion is but a poor substitute for a knowledge of facts. 
He will place peoples in times and places that never 
knew them, and paint a succession of scenes to 
which there is little in true history that answers. 
Were the Amorites, then, in Canaan, as early as the 
time of the Exodus? Were they located on the 
East of the Jordan, where Numbers and Deuteronomy 
tell us that Israel met with them? If the Amorites 
were located there at this very time, who can fail 
to see that, here at least, the dreaming and the 
imagination belong to the critics and not to the 
Pentateuch ? } 

The discovery of the name of this ancient people 
has been one of the memorable incidents in the 
progress of Assyriology. There was a word which 
occurred with some frequency upon the monuments, 
and which was read Akharru. It plainly meant “the 
West,’”’ and so mat-Akharru was read “the land of 
the West.” But it was afterwards discovered that 
the kh should have been read ‘‘m.” ‘ The land of 
the West” was no other than ‘‘the land of the 
Amorites”! Kudur-Mabug, an Elamitic king, and 
a contemporary of Abraham, is called ‘‘ the father of 
the land of the Amorites.’’ And still earlier, “‘ when 
the Babylonian king, Sargon of Accad, carried his 
victorious arms to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
it was against ‘the land of the Amorites’ that his 
campaigns were directed.”* They were then the 
masters of the land, and it long continued to be 
known to the Babylonians by their name. When 


* Sayce Patriarchal Palestine, page 49. 
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Abraham entered Palestine their power had been 
broken. ‘The Canaanite was then in the land;” 
and the Amorites, though dwellers in it, were no 
longer its exclusive masters. 

We have similar testimony from Egypt. In the 
reign of Seti I., the real founder of the roth dynasty, 
we find the Amorites in Kadesh in Northern Syria. 
This says nothing, of course, as to their presence in 
Palestine, but the reference is extremely valuable on 
another account. Seti’s sculptors and painters have 
enabled us to see the Amorites. In the great Hall 
of Columns at Karnac, the races which Seti met and 
conquered are represented, and, among them, the 
Amorites. Representations of them are found both 
later and earlier. Referring to these, Prof. Sayce 
says of the Amorite: ‘‘ His nose is straight and 
somewhat pointed, his lips and nostrils thin, his 
cheek-bones high, his mouth firm and regular, his 
forehead expressive of intelligence. He has a fair 
amount of whisker, ending in a pointed beard. At 
Abu-Simbel the skin is painted a pale yellow—the 
Egyptian equivalent for white—his eyes blue, and his 
beard and eye-brows red. At Medinet Habu, his 
skin, as Professor Petrie expresses it, is ‘rather 
pinker than flesh-colour,’ while in a tomb of the 
eighteenth dynasty at Thebes it is painted white, the 
eyes and hair being of a light red-brown.” * 

All doubt about their presence in Canaan at the 
time of the Israelitish conquest is removed by the 
Tel-el-Amarna correspondence. It contains repeated 
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references to them as dwelling in the land at that 
very time. ‘‘ The Amorites, massed on the plateau 
to the East of Jordan, had there,” says Maspero, 
“‘two chief kingdoms: that of the North (with its 
capital Edrei) between Hermon and the Jabbok, that 
of the South, between the Jabbok and the Arnon, 
with Heshbon for its capital. One of their tribes had 
pushed on to the valley of the Orontes, and had 
maintained itself in the celebrated Qodshou (Kadesh); 
another settled on the sea-shore between Ekronand 
Joppa; a third, installed at Jebus, close to Mount 
Moriah, were called Jebusites; others were settled 
near Sichem, and to the South of Hebron in 
sufficient numbers to give to the mountains which 
line the shore of the Dead Sea the name of ‘the 
mountains of the Amorites.’ ”’ * 

This ancient people seem to have had a surprise in 
store for Egyptology, as it had for Assyriology. In 
1895, Professor Petrie made a discovery which 
showed that a foreign people had conquered Egypt 
sometime between the 6th and the 11th dynasties. 
These are known to be closely akin to the Amorites, 
and to the Kabyles in the North of Africa. The 
conquest of Egypt was effected long before the time 
of Abraham, and it 1s highly probable that the tide 
of invasion swept away Eastward, and that it covered 
Palestine not long after Egypt was mastered. This 
would throw light upon the reason assigned to Abra- 
ham for the long delay in giving the land to his seed. 
It is said that the iniquity of the Amorites was not 


* Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de L'Orient, pp. 185, 186, 
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yet full. They were in the land, and were, in certain 
important sections, its masters; but their day of pro- 
bation had not yet run its course. 

Dr. Flinders Petrie’s discovery has shown that 
these were men of large stature and of great strength. 
This is also evident from the remains of their cities 
on which we shall by-and-bye have a word to say. 
‘“What the Amorites were like,” writes Professor 
Sayce, ‘“‘ we may see upon the monuments of Egypt. 
Here they are depicted as members of the blonde 
race, tall of stature, with fair skins, light hair, and 
blue eyes. They have, in fact, all the characteristics 
of that portion of the white race to which the 
ancient Lybians belonged, and to which their modern 
descendants in Algeria or Morocco belong to day. . . 
The footsteps of this race are marked by megalithic 
monuments, tombs and cairns, formed of large blocks 
of stone, over which, earth or other stones have been 
afterwards piled. Now it is noticeable that these 
same megalithic structures are met with on either 
side of Jordan, im the very districts where the Bible 
and the Egyptian texts place the Amorites; and it is, 
therefore, reasonable to suppose that, as in Northern 
Africa they were the burial places of the Libyan, so, 
too, in Syria, they were the burial places of the 
Amorite.” 

“ The giant cities of Bashan ” attest to the present 
day the presence of the Amorites in the region where, 
we are told, Israel vanquished them. Their buildings 
were on the other side of Jordan as well, and when 
the spies said, ‘The cities are walled and very great” 
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(Numbers xiii. 28), “and all the people that we saw 
in it aremen of a great stature” (verse 32), they only 
spoke the truth. Their sin was not an over-estimate 
of the difficulties that stood between Israel and the 
possession of the land. Their sin lay in an under- 
estimate of God. The ruins of Lachish have been 
explored by Mr. Bliss and Dr. Flinders Petrie, and 
the ruins of the time of the invasion have been 
identified by a curious discovery. A bead was found 
inscribed with the name and title of Teie, the wife 
of Amenophis III., one of the kings to whom the 
Tel-el-Amarna letters were sent. More than this, a 
letter was found which was written at the same time 
as the documents discovered at Tel-el-Amarna. 

The site thus identified tells a tale which is the 
counterpart of what was told by the spies, and which 
proves that they are describing what they saw. 
‘‘Even more interesting’”’ (I again quote Professor 
Sayce) “than the fortifications of the Jewish town” 
(laid bare in the course of the excavation), “‘are the 
huge walls of the ancient Amorite city.” They “are 
as much as twenty-eight feet in thickness.” ‘“ Here, 
then,” he continues, ‘‘we have at last alighted on 
one of those fortifications which caused the Israelites 
to say that the cities of the Amorites were ‘great 
and walled up to heaven’ (Deuteronomy i. 28). And 
archeology has further given us ocular demonstration 
of the results of the Israelitish invasion of Canaan, 
when, in spite of their walls, the cities were captured 
and overthrown, and the Bedawin built huts for 
themselves on the desolate sites. We have in Mr. 
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Petrie’s excavations an eloquent picture of the 
condition of Southern Palestine in the age of the 
Judges.” * 

Is it possible, in the face of these things, for any- 
one to doubt the genuineness of the Pentateuch, or 
to believe in theories that would make it to be an 
impious forgery, put together when all knowledge of 
the times had been lost for ten centuries? There is 
no miracle in the Scripture that, if this were true, 
would be greater than the concoction, in such 
circumstances, of the descriptions and the history 
contained in the Pentateuch. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue LAND AND THE CITIES OF THE AMORITES. 


E read (Numbers xxxii.) that ‘‘the children of 
Reuben and the children of Gad had a very 

great mu'titude of cattle: and when they saw the 
land of Jazer, and the land of Gilead, that, behold, 
the place was a place for cattle; the children of 
Gad and the children of Reuben came and spake 
unto Moses, and to the high priest, and the princes of 
the congregation” (verses 1, 2). They desired that 
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their portion might be given them there. They had 
no expectation that anywhere a better land would be 
found for their flocks and their herds than this. It 
was a good land and a large, and they asked that 
they might be permitted to rest here even though 
the Jordan should roll between them and their 
brethren. : 
Along with the two tribes of Gad and of Reuben, 
half of the tribe of Manasseh shared the territory 
won from the Amorites (verse 33). And when we 
ask how it happened that these tribes were bound up 
in this way, we come upon another ‘“ undesigned 
coincidence,” such as is met with from time to 
time in history, but never in fiction. I have already 
referred to the arrangements for camping during the 
wilderness journey. There were four great divisions 
of the host, each containing three tribes. In each of 
these divisions there was a leading tribe, and, as the 
whole camp was gathered round the tabernacle, the 
men of this tribe must have faced towards this 
central point—the heart and central glory of the 
nation. It is necessary to note this distinctly so 
that what follows may be quite clear. After this 
leading tribe (which was to occupy the central 
position) is named, the other two are designated. It 
would appear that there is also a definite intention in 
the order in which these are named. The first named 
has the second place of honour—the right hand of 
the leading tribe, and the second the remaining 
position—the left hand. Reproducing our plan of 
the camp, the arrangement of which was always in 
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rigid agreement with the Divine directions, the order 
of the tribes will be as follows :— 


ASHER Dan NaApPHTALE 
BENJAMIN IssacHaR 
Brnram Jupa# 
MANASSEH ZEBULUR 
Gap REUBEN SIMEON 


It will be seen from this that for well-nigh forty 
years Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh have encamped 
side by side. The Reubenites seem to have been 
drawn more to the men of Gad than to the men of 
Simeon; and the men of Gad, again, were in 
specially friendly relationship with that part of the 
tribe of Manasseh which was next to them—a re- 
lationship so friendly that these chose to break the 
ties of kinship which bound them to their own 
tribe, rather than part from the men of Gad. This 
says much for the men. That close neighbourhood 
might very easily have resulted in jealousy, and 
dislike, and alienation. But the more they have 
known of each other the more have mutual esteem 
and love increased. And now, if one section will 
settle on the East of Jordan, the rest will make their 
home there also. But that which explains this 
reciprocal appreciation lies there in an arrangement 
to which no reference whatever is made in this part 
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of the narrative, but which was so well known to 
those for whom the narrative was first of all in- 
tended that it required no mention. There we have 
reality so clearly manifested, that the theory which 
asks us to believe that this history is a fabrication 
becomes impossible to any honest mind. 

Let us now inquire whether we have as clear a 
glimpse of reality in the reason assigned for their 
choice of the country on the East of the Jordan. 
Their special plea was that it was a land for cattle. 
This part of Palestine has been visited with less 
frequency than the West of the Jordan; but the 
travellers who have traversed the lands on the East 
of the river are unanimous in their testimony. The 
land to-day, notwithstanding its desolation, compels 
them to echo the very words of the elders of Reuben. 
Colonel Conder has pointed out one reason of the 
perpetual fertility of this district. It is so situated 
that there is aconstant supply of that most necessary 
element for all terrestrial fertility—water. The land 
abounds in perennial springs. ‘‘ Another striking 
peculiarity of the land beyond Jordan,” he says, “ is 
its fine water supply as contrasted with Western 
Palestine, especially with the upper lands of Judza. 
The rain, falling on the plateau and on the Syrian 
desert farther East, sinks through the chalk to the 
impervious limestone beneath, and running West- 
ward along this bed, issues in fine springs about 
500 feet below the level of the plateau. From these 
springs considerable brooks run down each gorge, 
even in the dry Autumn, and form affluents to the 
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Jordan, or deliver their waters into the Dead Sea 
itself. Nothing was more remarkable in Moab when 
crossing from the Hebron mountains and the Mar 
Saba desert than thus to find ourselves suddenly 
entering a ‘land of streams.’” * This is character- 
istic of the whole territory on the East of Jordan 
and of the Dead Sea. Moab was supplied by large 
reservoirs, some of which remain to this day, and 
others require merely to be repaired. Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant says: ‘‘ As I was prevented from extending 
my trip as far South as the Arnon, I will refer to the 
testimony of Canon Tristram. . . Indeed, the 
universal opinion of those familiar with them (that 
is, the plains of Moab) at Salt would have been 
sufficient evidence, were none other forthcoming, 
that for pastoral and agricultural purposes, the tribe 
of Reuben occupied the most favoured region in 
Palestine. The whole of their territory was a vast 
alluvial deposit of the richest character, out of which 
rise the knolls and ridges on which the old cities 
“stood, and which are to this day abundantly supplied 
with the reservoirs and cisterns which had been hewn 
in them in old time. ‘ Had the country been without 
these excrescenses of rock,’ says Canon Tristram, 
‘affording unlimited facilities for cistern excavation, 
and for the storing of water-supplies, it is utterly 
impossible that it could ever have sustained, as it has 
done, a vast resident and agricultural population. 
With them there is nothing requisite beyond a settled 
government, and the reparation of the old cisterns 
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and conduits, to enable a population as dense as 
of old to resume the occupation of these alluvial 
plains.’ * 

‘* The soil of all Moab he describes ‘as wonderfully 
rich—a fine red, sandy loam, which year after year 
grows successive crops of wheat without manure, 
and into which one with ease can thrust a stick for 
at least two feet.” . . Perhaps the difference,” con- 
tinues Mr. Oliphant, from whose pages these quota- 
tions are made, ‘“‘in the luxuriance of the vegetation 
between Eastern and Western Palestine is brought 
into the most striking contrast on the Dead Sea 
itself. Nothing can be more barren or uninviting 
than the rugged waterless mountains on its Western 
shore, while the wadies opposite team with an almost 
tropical vegetation. Here are palms in profusion, and 
jungles of terebinths, wild almond and fig trees, 
poplars, willows, hawthorns, and oleanders covering 
the steep hillsides and fringing the streams of such 
picturesque ravines as those in which are situated 
the fountains of Callirrhoe and the wells of Moses. 
In the Spring especially, these glens, adorned with a 
rich, semi-tropical flora, are in their fuil beauty.” t 

But attractive as this picture is, that of the resto: 
the territory of the two and a-half tribes ought to bei 
more glowing still. Mr. Oliphant’s comment upon it 
is that, ‘ notwithstanding all these advantages, the 
charms of Gilead to the North of the Jabbok are 
superior in my eyes to the plains here described.” } 
He travelled through almost the entire territory from 
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the North-east of the sea of Galilee Southward. One 
point which he lays stress upon is the salubrity of 
its elevated plains. ‘‘Clambering up the opposite 
side of the gorge,” he writes, “‘we found ourselves 
on an elevated undulating plain. There-was some- 
thing so pure and exhilarating in the air, that our 
whole cortége, including the baggage-mules, started 
off at a gallop; and I could well understand that a 
belief should exist at Damascus that the whole of 
this region is free from disease, and that the 
inhabitants should flock thither to escape local 
epidemics. The Romans were so well aware of its 
salubrious character that they called it Palestina 
Salutaris ; while with the poets of the Hauran, “the 
cool-blowing Nukra is a favourite expression.” * 

But it is to the superior fertility of this district 
that he refers in the comparison with Moab which I 
have quoted. He speaks of the territory of these 
tribes as “the richest and most productive land 
imaginable.” tf I extract the following from his 
descriptions as he passes Southward. ‘ The view 
from a dilapidated tower . . . was full of interest, as 
well as beauty. We were immediately surrounded by 
a fertile undulating country, partially cultivated, but 
evidently capable of being made in the highest 
degree productive.” { ‘The plains are capable of 
producing the most magnificent crops of wheat and 
other cereals; beans and lentils of all sorts grow in 
abundance. Its wine and olive-bearing capacity is 
proverbial from old time ; its mountains are heavily 
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timbered and abundantly watered; and upon its 
meadows the tribes of Gad and Manasseh in old 
time pastured their flocks. ... It subsequently 
maintained a large population, and was a most 
valuable province under the Romans. ... Unlike 
the country to the West of the Jordan, it has 
retained all its productive capacity.”* He quotes 
the description of another traveller: ‘* About one 
hour up the valley East of El-Hamma there is 
another beautiful plain called ’Mkhaibeh. . . . The 
Arabs praise the place for its palms and vines. The 
plain is watered bya sulphur spring of immense size, 
which has a temperature of 112°... . This warm 
fertilising water has made this valley a tropical 
paradise. I counted here eighteen different tropical 
trees and shrubs, and Iam certain there are more. It 
is almost impossible to penetrate the immense jungle, 
while above the tangled mass of vegetation there rise 
two hundred graceful palms—the whole, as one looks 
down upon it from the neighbouring hills, forming 
one of the most beautiful landscapes in Syria.” t 

As Mr. Oliphant travels Southward through the 
country, similar reports have to be made. “As the 
sun rose gloriously over the hills of Bashan, we 
looked with delight on a tract of luxuriant cultiva- 
tion. Although we were on a limestone plateau, and 
the sedimentary rock showed in large patches on the 
surface, there was an abundance of rich soil bearing 
fine olive groves, the thick gnarled stems of the trees 
affording evidence of their great antiquity. There 
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were vineyards and corn-fields besides.” * Speaking 
of part of the ancient territory of Gad, he says: 
“‘ The more we wandered among these hills, the more 
struck we were with the charm of their scenery, the 
health-giving qualities of their sharp bracing air, and 
their great natural capabilities for agricultural pur- 
poses... . Immediately behind Tekitty, Jebel Hakart, 
clothed to the summit with fine forests and broad 
stretches of the greenest pasture-land reared its crest 
to a height of about 3,790 feet above the sea, the 
highest peak of the range which encircled this richly- 
cultivated valley.’ + I make one more quotation 
from his pages. ‘‘ We had now traversed the whole 
province of ’Ajlun,” he writes, ‘‘ from East to West, 
and from North to South. . . . Every acre we had 
traversed was susceptible of the highest cultivation ; 
indeed it would be difficult to imagine a country 
more highly favoured both as regards soil and 
climate.” { ‘‘ No one,” says Canon Tristram, ‘‘can 
fairly judge of Israel’s heritage who has not seen the 
luxuriant exuberance of Gilead, as well as the hard 
rocks of Judza, which only yield their abundance to 
constant toil and care; to compare the two is to 
contrast nakedness and luxuriance.”§ Guy le Strange 
visited the district at a season when Palestine is seen 
almost at its worst, and, nevertheless, he was charmed 
by the beauty of this district. “‘ Although the Jordan 
valley,” he writes, ‘‘is elsewhere parched after the 
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the ancient Pella) ‘“‘was a mass of waving green 
reeds, reaching higher than a horseman’s head, and 
almost completely masking from view the ruined 
edifices which lay partially submerged in the running 
water.” Speaking of the “green valley,” ‘where 
nestled the village of Jedeidah, surrounded by olive 
trees and gardens,” he says: “‘ The natural beauties 
of this dell, the distant clatter of the two mills which 
were churning the waters of the brawling stream, the 
well-tilled fields, andthe succulent grass that covered 
the slopes on every hand, invested Jedcidah with all 
the attributes of a rural paradise.’’* Of one district 
he writes: “‘ For the last two miles the road lay 
through a succession of vineyards among the rocks, 
where the vines, whose leaves the Autumn haa 
turned to ruddy gold, stood clear out against the 
darker shade of ancient olive-trees. The distance we 
had travelled perhaps lent a false enchantment to the 
view; but whether or not this be the cause, ’Ajlun 
has a place in my memory as one of the most beauti- 
ful and fertile regions that I visited in Palestine, 
bearing comparison even with those far-famed villages 
which are watered by the rivers of Damascus.” t Of 
another he writes in similar strain: ‘‘ The whole gorge 
of the Sir is most beautifully wooded; two mills are 
turned by the stream that flows through it, and 
while its sides are almost everywhere hidden by the 
dark foliage of the oaks and other forest trees, the 
margin of the brook, too, is masked by a fringe of 
oleanders that grow here toa height of over 14 ft.” 7. 
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These territories, once inhabited by the Amorites, 
are marked by architectural remains about which 
there is not sufficient ‘unanimity to permit of our 
citing them with confidence as belonging to the times 
of the conquest. The statements of Principal Porter 
in his well-known book, The Giant Cities of Bashan, 
‘have been challenged by later travellers; but there 
can be little doubt that some of the structures, con- 
sisting of immense stones between 20 and 30 feet in 
length, are very ancient. There is one matter, how- 
ever, on which recent investigation has shed welcome 
light. In Exodus xxiii. 28, God gives the following 
promise to Israel: ‘I will send hornets before thee, 
which shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and 
the Hittite, from before thee.” This promise is 
repeated in Deuteronomy vii. 20: ‘‘ Moreover the 
Lord thy God will send the hornet among them, 
until they that are left, and hide themselves from 
thee, be destroyed.” In Joshua xxiv. 12, we read that 
this promise had been specially fulfilled in this very 
district: ‘‘And I sent the hornet before you, which 
drave them out from before you, even the two kings. 
of the Amorites; but not with thy sword, nor with 
thy bow.” 

This, it will be noted, is a succour of a most 
unusual kind in warfare. Why should the hornet be. 
sent? An explanation is given in the passage quoted. 
from Deuteronomy: ‘The Lord thy God will send 
the hornet among them, until they that are left, 
and hide themselves from thee, be destroyed.” The 
enemy has reached some shelter inaccessible to the, 
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pursuing Israelites. They have betaken themselves to 
this refuge, in the hope that this is a passing invasion, 
and that when the invaders have retired they will be 
able to emerge and to occupy their former homes and 
fields. Or, if the invaders resolve to stay, they may 
wait till vigilance is relaxed and, coming forth at an 
unexpected moment, renew the struggle under more 
hopeful conditions. Exploration has now shown us 
what the promise had in view, and how real the 
danger was that then threatened Israel. The ancient 
territory of Sihon and Og is marked by one extra- 
ordinary feature. It is the land of underground 
cities. ‘‘A large part of the Hauran and this part of 
*Ajlun,” writes Mr. Oliphant, ‘still livein caves. In 
the Bible this land was called the land of the giants 
(Deuteronomy ili. 13), and there can be no doubt 
that in these ancient times the population lived 
principally in subterranean dwellings, the massive 
entrances to which were slabs of stone ; indeed, there 
is probably no country in the world where an immi- 
grant population would find such excellent shelter all 
prepared for them, or where they could step into the 
identical abodes which had been vacated by their 
occupants at least 1,500 years ago, and use the same 
doors and windows.” * 

At the village of Beit-Ras, Mr. Oliphant found the 
entire population residing with their cattle in an 
excavation. His curiosity being not unnaturally 
roused, he examined the place. ‘‘ The whole popula- 
tion of Beit-Ras, which consisted of some forty or 
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fifty souls . . . were very puzzled and interested in 
our proceedings, and followed us most good- 
humoredly about, trying to discover why we were so 
attentively examining the old stones among which 
they lived. At last a bright thought seemed to strike 
one of them, and he beckoned to us to follow him 
down the side of the hill. After going about a 
hundred yards, he stopped at a hole which was 
apparently the entrance to a cave, and invited us to 
crawl in, The aperture was so small, that in order to 
achieve this feat we had to lie down and wriggle our 
bodies through the opening. I doubt whether a very 
stout man could have succeeded in squeezing 
through. But once inside, we found ourselves in a 
circular chamber about twenty feet in diameter, 
supported by a column in the centre, which had been 
cut out of the limestone rock. As we saw that there 
were passages leading out of this room, we sat down 
and sent for lights. 

‘‘The Arabs were highly delighted at this indica- 
tion of our intention to continue our exploration, and 
soon returned with some feeble lamps. Following a 
short passage which turned off to the left, we entered 
a room in which was a carved slab of stone that 
seemed to have been used asa door. The aperture, 
which it may possibly once have closed, was now 
built,.up. We, therefore, returned to the first 
chamber, and made our way along a passage about 
four feet high and three broad, which opened on the 
right. This was in places partially blocked with 
fallen earth, and the heat was stifling. There were 
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niches cut in the sides about a foot apart, apparently 
for the purpose of illumination. After following this 
gallery for nearly fifty yards, we entered another 
chamber similar to those we had already seen. Out 
of this, another passage led to: the right. The 
opening to it, however, was nearly choked with fallen 
earth, and we could only have entered it by great 
exertion and uncomfortable squeezing. Near it was 
another entrance which had been completely built up 
with large blocks of stone, and at its .base\was a 
passage, descending apparently into the bowels of 
the earth by a flight of steps; which, however, were 
so covered with earth as to make any attempt at 
descent impossible.” * | 

In another portion of his interesting book he says: 
“Since my return to England I regret far more 
deeply than I didat the time not having explored:the 
subterranean cities of Derat, Beloola, and Rahab. 
Of these, the two latter have never been visited+ and, 
indeed, their existence has never been.suspected prior 
to the report which I received at Irbid, at’ Beloola, 
from the Tunisian officer, and at Salt of :Rahab from 
the Syrian merchant. I did not at the time fully 
credit their reports, for I had not then read, Wetz- 
stein’s description of Derat . . . and whois the only 
traveller who has partially explored, its: hidden 
mysteries. It is probable, from the descriptions I 
received of Beloola and Rahab, that they are inno 
way inferior to. Derat; and in order that the future 
explorer may have some idea of the interest: which 
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may attach to an examination of these unknown, and 
hitherto unheard of underground cities, 1 annex a 
translation of Wetzstein’s account of what he saw at 
Derat. He seems to consider it identical with Edrei, 
the capital of Og; and in his Reisebe richt tber 
Hauran und die Trachonen (Berlin, 1860), pp. 47, 48, 
he says :— 

‘¢T visited old Edrei—the subterranean labyrinthine 
residence of King Og—on the East side of the Zumle 
Hills. Two sons of the sheikh of the village—one 
fourteen, the other sixteen years of age—accompanied 
me. We took with us a box of matches and two 
candles. After we had gone down the slope some 
distance, we came to a dozen rooms, which at present 
are used as goat-stalls and store-rooms for straw; the 
passage became gradually smaller, until at last we 
were compelled to lie down flat and creep along. 
This extremely difficult and uncomfortable process 
lasted for about eight minutes, when we were obliged 
to jump down a steep wall several feet in height. 
Here I noticed that the younger of my two attend- 
ants had remained behind, being afraid to follow us; 
but probably it was more from fear of the unknown 
European, than of the dark and winding passages 
before us. : 

*¢¢ We now found ourselves in a broad street which 
had dwellings on both sides of it, whose height and 
width left nothing to be desired. The temperature 
was mild, the air free from unpleasant odours, and I 
felt not the slightest difficulty in breathing. Further 
along there were several cross-streets, and my guide 
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called attention to a vosen (a window or hole in the 
ceiling for air), like three others which I afterwards 
saw closed up from above. Soon after, we came to 
the market-place, where for a long distance, on both 
sides of a pretty broad street, there were numerous 
shops in the walls, exactly in the style of the Dukkan 
(shops) that are seen in the Syrian cities. After a 
while, we turned into a side street, where a great 
hall, whose roof was supported by four pillars, 
attracted my attention. The roof or ceiling was 
formed of a single slab of jasper, perfectly smooth, 
and of immense size, in which I could not perceive 
the slightest crack. The rooms, for the most part, 
had no supports; the doors were often made of a 
single square stone; and here and there I noticed 
also fallen columns. After we had passed more 
cross-alleys or streets, and before we had reached the 
middle of this subterranean city, my attendant’s light 
went out. As he was lighting again by mine, it 
occurred to me that possibly both our lights might 
be put out, and I asked the boy if he had the 
matches ? ‘‘ No,” he replied, ‘‘ my brother has them.” 
** Could you find your way back if our lights should 
be put out?” “Impossible,” he replied. For a 
moment I began to feel alarmed in this under-world, 
and urged an immediate return. Without much 
difficulty we got back to the market-place, and from 
there the youngster knew the way well enough. 
Thus, after a sojourn of more than an hour and a- 
half in this labyrinth, I greeted the light of day.’”’® 
Peres sree ee 
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Schumacher, at a later period, explored what 
seems to have been the stables of this underground 
city.* These investigations leave no doubt as to the 
tactics of the Amorites. When hard pressed, they 
betook themselves to their underground dwellings, 
where it was impossible to reach them. The hornets, 
however, turned that refuge into a place of insupport- 
able torment. Here, again, the theory that the 
Pentateuch and Joshua owe their origin to fabricators 
working in Babylon towards the close of the exile 
drags heavily. With the Scriptural representation 
that these books belong to the times of which they 
speak, and are the work of the Spirit of God, there 
is no difficulty. Their full knowledge of these under- 
ground refuges, and of the means by which they 
might be made valueless, is fully accounted for. We 
have a rational explanation of everything. But how 
a romancer, who had never seen the district, could 
make his fabrications fit in thus with the existence of 
those secret abodes, and yet abstain from any descrip- 
tion of those marvels, nor, indeed, mention them, but 
leave them for the discovery of after times, is one of 
those things which not even a critic can explain. 


Se sos apt : 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BaLaaM: THE GENTILE PROPHET, 


os 


HE arrival of three millions of homeless people 

must have alarmed the nations on the South- 
east of Palestine. The Moabites, in front of whose 
territories Israel lay encamped, were specially 
apprehensive. The recent overwhelming victories 
which Israel had gained over the mighty Amorites 
deepened the apprehension of the Moabites and of 
their king and princes. Here were two strong king- 
doms not only conquered, but also wholly wiped out. 
‘And Balak the son of Zippor saw all that Israel 
had done to the Amorites. And Moab was sore 
afraid of the people, because they were many: and 
Moab was distressed because of the children of 
Israel”? (Numbers xxii. 2, 3). 

It was plainly hopeless to attack them with the 
sword alone, even though the Midianites were then 
in close alliance with Moab. Recourse must be had 
to other aid, if the sword of Moab is to be more 
powerful than that of the Amorites. ‘‘He sent 
messengers therefore unto Balaam the son of Beor to 
Pethor, which is by the river of the land of the 
children of his people, saying, Behold, there is a 
people come out from Egypt: behold, they cover the 
face of the earth, and they abide over against me. 
Come now therefore, I pray thee, curse me this 
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people; for they are too mighty for me: peradventure 
I shall prevail, that we might smite them, and that 
I may drive them out of the land: for I wot that he 
whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou 
cursest is cursed’”’ (verses 5, 6). 

It was thoroughly in accord with the times that 
use should be made of these supposed powers of 
Balaam. It was an age that believed in magic, and 
that had the firmest faith in the incantations of 
priest and prophet. There are features of the narra- 
tive which have had unexpected light thrown upon 
them by the recent discoveries in Egypt and in 
Assyria. These also impress the reader with the 
conviction that the Scripture here takes us back 
to the very times of which it speaks. ‘ Balak, the 
son of Zippor,” is the name worn by the Moabite 
king in the Fifteenth Century before the Christian 
era. Now there is nothing in which the Apocrypha 
fails more palpably than in the names which it bestows 
upon foreign dignitaries. The moment we read them, 
we feel that they are a confession of forgery. Every 
one can see why this should be so. Let us suppose 
that someone sits down to write an Esquimaux 
romance. He, may have heard a good deal about 
the people, the places where they dwell, and the kind 
of life they live. But he knows nothing of their 
language, and of the way in which words are put 
together among them to form names. He is com- 
pelled, however, to name his characters; and so 
names are given, the ruling idea in the formation of 
which is that they shall look as un-English as possible, 
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It is, of course, inevitable that, when the book comes 
to be read by one who is acquainted with the Esqui- 
maux, with their language, and with their history, it 
stands revealed as an undeniable invention. 

Was this name, then, one which belonged to the 
district and to the time? It might seem that the 
question raises a point which it is now impossible to 
decide. But, in God’s gracious Providence, it is not 
so. The point has been decided. On the back of 
an Egyptian papyrus, now in the British Museum, 
there is a note of certain despatches which were sent 
to Palestine by the Egyptian Government. The 
date of these embassies is stated, so that we know 
the exact time when the names which are noted 
were current in Canaan. It was the third year of 
Meneptah—within a century or two of the time of 
the Exodus. One of the despatches, the note tells 
us, was sent tothe King of Tyre; and the royal 
missive was entrusted to the care of ‘‘ Baal— the son 
of Zippor!”” What the second part of the first 
name was we do not know. The name may even 
have been ‘‘ Baalak.” But there can be no doubt 
about “ Zippor.” That was a name, therefore, 
which was in use in the district about the very 
time of which the Pentateuch speaks. 

This may seem to be a small thing, but it is one 
of those small things which shape a jury’s verdict, 
and which impart a certainty which many apparently 
greater things may not be able to shake. That name 
indicates a knowledge that is in contact with the 
time; and it bears, therefore, the stamp of reality, 
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Again, the city to which Balak sent his messengers 
with the request to Balaam is named ‘“ Pethor.” 
The situation of the city is also described; it is by, 
or on, “the River.” ‘‘He sent messengers there- 
fore unto Balaam the son of Beor to Pethor,”’ 
which is (translating literally) ‘‘on the river, in his 
native land.” The phrase, ‘‘ the river,” is the usual 
designation of the Euphrates, so that Pethor is 
located somewhere in Mesopotamia, and on the 
banks of its great stream. Was there ever a city of 
the name? Was there one at this very time? And 
if there was, was it situated close by the Euphrates? 
Not many years ago these questions could not be 
answered by the most learned man then living; and 
consequently, many theories were afloat about Pethor 
which were wide of the mark. Dr. Hincks, of Dublin, 
however, found the name of a town Pitru, in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and he stated his belief that 
this was the ‘‘ Pethor” of Scripture. There is own 
no doubt as to the identification of Pitru with Pethor. 
‘‘Pitru,” says Professor Sayce, ‘‘ stood on the western 
bank of the Euphrates, close to its junction with the 
Sajur, and a little to the North of the latter. It was, 
consequently, only a few miles to the South of the 
Hittite capital, Carchemish. Indeed, Shalmaneser II. 
tells'us explicitly that the city was called Pethor by the 
Hiitites. It lay on the main road from East to West, 
and’'‘so occupied a position of military and com- 
mercial importance. The country in which it was 

situated belonged to Semitic Arameans. Its conquest 
by the Hittites, however, had introduced into it a 
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Hittite population as well, and the two peoples, 
Hittites and Arameans, as we learn from the cunei- 
form texts, lived in it side by side.” * 

Here again, therefore, the Scripture is fully oe 
out. There was at this very time a city bearing 
the name of “ Pethor.’’ It was situated where the 
Scripture says it was, on the Euphrates. It was a 
city.in which a large part of the population was of 
the same race as the Moabites and the Midianites; 
that is, they were Semites. These may once more 
be said to be small matters. - They are in them- 
selves small enough. But they are just those small 
matters in which we find the print of the footsteps 
of truth. 

Grave difficulties have been found in, and objec- 
tions have been strongly urged against, the narrative 
upon other grounds. What about the miracle, so 
proverbial for its singularity and stupendousness ? 
Does any man believe, I may be asked, that the ass 
really spoke? Are we to make it an article of faith 
that, for a few moments at least, the animal which 
the prophet rode received the gift of speech and 
expressed its thoughts in the prophet’s native tongue? 
I know that multitudes have faltered in their reply. 
Even a book like The Speakers’ Commentary hesitates 
and fails to give any certain sound. 

But let me, in my turn, become the questioner. On 
what ground must I withhold my belief in the 
miracle? Is it that the Scripture does not intend 
the account to be taken literally? I think it will be 
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admitted that not a hint is given of any such inten- 
tion. Just as we are told that “the angel of the 
Lord stood in the way for an adversary against him,” 
and that the ass ‘‘thrust herself unto the wall and 
crushed Balaam’s foot against the wall,” and that 
“* Balaam’s anger was kindled,” and that ‘‘ he smote 
the ass with a staff,” so we are told that ‘‘the Lord 
opened the mouth of the ass,’”’ and that she spake 
to Balaam. 

There is no hesitancy or want of lucidity in the 
narrative. I cannot, therefore, be asked not to 
believe that the ass spoke on the ground that the 
Scripture does not sayit did speak. The statement 
is clear and definite; and if the Scripture has ever 
pledged itself to anything, it has pledged itself to 
this miracle. We are told, however, that this is so 
because it was customary in those early times to 
attribute speech to animals, and even to inanimate 
objects. Virgil, for example, makes a tree speak. 
But if that explanation is seriously entertained by 
any one, he will have plunged himself into deeper 
difficulty. If the Bible attributes speech to the 
serpent in Eden, and to the ass of the prophet 
because it was then customary to believe that animals 
spoke, how is it that these are the only two examples: 
of that belief which are to be found in the whole 
Bible? The fact that these are the only two instances 
of the kindin Scripture makes an end of that critical 
theory. If the Bible had said these things because 
they were characteristic of all ancient thought, we 
should inevitably have had more of them, 
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But if these two incidents, so marked in their 
solitariness, have really been recorded by the Spirit 
of God for our learning, there will be Divine in- 
struction in them. And if that instruction be really 
there, it will, on the other hand, disclose its origin 
and put the gainsayer to shame. No one who marks 
the medium through which the first earthly tempta- 
tion was permitted to come—the serpent, subtle in 
its approach, swift and deadly in its stroke—will 
doubt the Divinely chosen fitness there. That 
serpent-medium revealed the devil’s heart and work, 
and has lifted its voice of warning im every age and 
in every land under heaven. 

The Divine stamp is not less apparent in this 
second and only other instance. Balaam, no doubt, 
was fully conscious of his prophetic gift, and of the 
importance which it gave to him. We witness, in 
the case of the Pope, one of the highest claims that 
man has ever made; and these claims are based upon 
the supposed possession of this very gift. Balaam 
would have been more than human if he had not 
prided himself upon his position. God had singled 
him out from all others and put the Divine message 
in his lips. He was the one man whom the king of 
Moab could think of in his need. Twice have his 
nobles come to intreat his assistance. The company 
that surrounds him as he passes through the gate of 
Pethor, and with which he is travelling now, are an 
eloquent admission of his greatness. See what it is 
to be a prophet! The world’s pride is at his feet. 
The cup was sweet that was at Balaam’s lips, and 
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can we wonder that its contents were tasted? But 
pride goeth before a fall; and the intoxication of the 
cup was preparing the way for the mastery of other 
thoughts. Balaam had now what many would call 
a splendid opportunity. Balak’s treasures were a 
tempting bait. He could earn more there in a day 
than his position in Pethor would bring to him in a 
life-time. He loved the wages of unrighteousness, 
and very probably his busy mind was then debating 
how he might make the best of both worlds, and 
serve both God and Balak. The double sense of 
which words are capable was not unknown to the 
oracles of antiquity; and could not Balaam shelter 
himself there? 

But God was permitting Balaam to go that Balak 
might know the utter vanity of his design, and hear 
from the lips of his own trusted prophet that of a 
surety “there is no enchantment against Jacob, 
neither is there any divination against Israel” 
(Num. xxiii. 23). Did this incident, then, meet the 
case; and do we lose sight of its grotesqueness, as the 
light of the Divine intention falls upon it? A word 
or two will suffice to show that this is indeed so. 
With this one stroke God lays the pride of Balaam 
in the dust. The Divine message to the prophet is put 
into the mouth of the ass, and by that one touch 
Balaam’s fancied greatness is annihilated. God's 
instruments can be found anywhere; and while His 
gifts proclaim the Divine love, they have nothing to 
say of our worthiness. The ass was the more ciear- 
eyed, aiid the better, prophet of the two! Balaam 
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went on a humbled man, and the vision of the angel 
with the drawn sword, about to slay for the very 
thought of unfaithfulness, would not be forgotten 
when the Divine message had to be declared to king 
and court. 

We shall return again te this part of the Scripture 
history. Meanwhile let us note what Canon Driver 
and the critics would make of the.passage. Accord- 
ing to him and them, we are indebted for Num. xxii. 
2—xxiy., to that mysterious compound of two sup- 
posed personalities—J E. Thesetwo letters J and E, 
placed together in this way, indicate a portion of the 
narrative where the parts assigned to these fictitious 
writers, J and E, cannot be separated from one 
another. In other words, any attempt to separate 
the writing of the supposed Jehovist from the writing 
of the supposed Elohist would result in confusion, 
and absurdity, and defeat. This simply means that 
in large passages the attempt to split up the Scrip- 
ture, and to assign the portions to two writers, has 
to be given up in despair, and the critics have to 
take these parts as practically the work of one writer. 
Will the reader note, in passing, how little there is 
in all this critical talk about Jand E? The Divine 
name ‘‘ Jehovah” (translated “‘ LorD’”’) means, as I 
have previously said, ‘‘ He shall cause it to come to 
pass.” It is used, therefore, for God as the fulfiller 
of His Word, the faithful One. On the other hand, 
Elohim (translated ‘‘God”’) means “ the Almighty,” 
and is the name naturally used to express that holy 


fear which the soul feels in the presence of the Lord 
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of heaven and earth. Now let the reader run over 
Numbers xxii., and mark how appropriately these 
names of God are used. For example, in the account 
of the Divine communications with Balaam the 
name ‘‘God” (Elohim) is used: *“*And God came 
unto Balaam, and said, What men are these with 
thee? And Balaam said unto God, Balak, &c. And 
God said unto Balaam, thou shalt not go with them”’ 
(verses 9-12). This name is peculiarly appropriate 
here as interpreting Balaam’s reverential fear in God’s 
presence. But when he tells the waiting nobles that 
he cannot go, the Divine name is changed: ‘* And 
Balaam rose up in the morning, and said unto the 
princes of Balak, Get you into your land, for the 
LORD refuseth to give me leave to go with you” 
(verse 13). Why, then, is Elohim put aside here and 
Jehovah used instead? Evidently for the simple 
reason that Balaam thinks of God im His faithfulness. 
God has forbidden the journey and will He not visit 
for disobedience? In the second vision where Balaam 
is again brought in spirit into the Divine presence 
(verse 20), “God” (Elohim) is again used; and 
throughout ‘“‘God” is the name for God in the 
terribleness of His might, and Lorp (Jehovah) the 
name for God in His faithfulness. 

Let us now note another instance of what passes 
for insight among the critics. ‘Verses 22-352 
(the episode of the ass),” writes Dr. Driver, “are 
taken from a different source (namely, J.) Notice 
(1) in (verse 21, Balaam ‘goes with the princes of 
Moab,’ in verse 22 (and what follows) he is evidently 
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alone; (2) in the main narrative in the chapter, 
Balaam, at the second message from Balak, receives 
permission to go, provided only that he speaks what 
is put into his mouth by God; the episode implies 
that no permission to go had been given to him, and 
he is first taught by the angel on the way that he is 
only to speak what is put into his mouth by God.” * 

This is an excellent sample of critical procedure. 
The miracle of rebuke to prophetic pride is got rid 
of by being set aside as an interpolation. It is said 
to be by J, that is the ‘‘ Jehovist,” who is represented 
as using the name Jehovah for God. But we have just 
seen that the name Elohim, ‘‘ God,” is used as well; 
so that Dr. Driver goes right in the teeth of the 
fundamental principle of critical ‘‘ science,” and lets 
the Jehovist use the name which they declare is only 
used by the Elohist! What place is left for the 
poor Elohist, if the Jehovist uses the name the 
presence of which is the only reason for the Elohist’s 
existence? And the supposed proof that the account 
of the miracle is an interpolation is of a similar kind. 
We used to be told, in cases of this sort, that the 
language and style of the two parts were so different 
that they could not come from the same pen. But 
the present-day critics have left arguments from 
language and style quite behind them. They now 
deal with the matter and not with the words. The 
reader will observe the two arguments. The passage 
is an interpolation, says Dr. Driver, because, first of 
all, there is a contradiction between the previous 
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part of the narrative and this. According to verse 21 
Balaam sets out with the princes of Moab: Accord- 
ing to ‘‘the episode” he is quite alone. But verse 35a, 
which, according to Dr. Driver himself, concludes 
‘the episode” and must, therefore, belong to it, reads 
thus: “And the angel of the Lord said unto Balaam, 
Go with the men: but only the word that I shall 
speak unto thee, that thou shalt speak.” The men, 
therefore, were really there. Balaam is not to leave 
them because of this vision. He is still to go with 
them. The only shadow of foundation for the state- 
ment that ‘‘the episode” implies the absence of the 
princes is that nothing is said of them up to this 
point. In other words, because the Scripture, in 
fixing our attention upon Balaam and this Divine 
warning, makes no mention meanwhile of the others, 
we are to conclude that these others were not there! 
We are told, for example, that Saul and his troops 
pursued David and his men. Then the narrative 
records that touching interview between God’s 
anointed and his persecutor. Because nothing is said 
in this last account of the presence of others, are we 
to conclude that David and Saul were quite alone and 
that the record of the interview is ‘‘an interpolation?” 
And yet these are the flimsy pretexts on which the 
Word of God is being cut up into disconnected 
fragments ! 

The second argument seems at first sight to have 
more in its favour. In the main narrative, he says, 
Balaam receives permission to go, but only on the 
distinct condition that he is to keep strictly to what 
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God commands him to say. ‘‘ The episode,” on the 
contrary, ‘implies that no permission to go had been 
given to him, and he is fivst taught by the angel on the 
way that he is only to speak what is put into his 
mouth by God.” Now, even if we take it for granted 
that everything is as is here stated, where is the con- 
tradiction? Why should we rush to the conclusion 
that Balaam was /irst taught by the angel that he was 
to say only what God should command him to speak? 
Is repetition impossible ? And is it improbable that 
the importance of compliance on Balaam’s part 
should be impressed upon him by an experience such 
as he was not likely ever after to forget? But oneot 
the very last things which I should counsel the reader 
to do is to take it for granted that critical representa- 
tions are to be accepted without inquiry, or, indeed, 
without suspicion. It is not true that, in what Dr. 
Driver calls ‘‘ the main narrative,” Balaam ‘‘ receives 
permission to go, provided only that he speaks what 
is put into his mouth by God.” There is nothing 
whatever said there as to Balaam’s speaking. The 
passage (and it is a close translation of the Hebrew) 
runs thus: ‘“‘And God came unto Balaam at night, 
and said unto him, If the men come to call thee, rise 
up, and go with them; but yet the word which I 
shall say unto thee, that shalt thou do” (verse 20). 
This plainly means that, though Balaam should go, he 
will not be permitted to take his own way. His going 
will not be to serve himself, and to secure Balak’s 
wealth and honours. He will, on the contrary, be 
simply the instrument of Him from whose mighty 
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hand he cannot escape. This, and nothing more 
than this, is stated in “‘the main narrative.” What 
must be said now of the statement that ‘‘in the 
main narrative, Balaam, at the second message from 
Balak, receives permission to go, provided only that 
he speaks what is put into his mouth by God?” Let 
the plain truth be spoken. Dr. Driver has exercised 
so little care that he has permitted himself to makea 
false statement. And it is through acceptance of such 
statements that the faith of multitudes, both in and out 
of the ministry, has been broken. With equal careless- 
ness they have permitted themselves to believe a lie. 

A close study of the words of the Scripture will 
remove any difficulty that may remain. The permis- 
sion to go was prefaced by a distinct condition—“ If 
the men come to call thee.” The older expositors 
have pointed out that the words which follow—“ And 
Balaam rose up in the morning, and saddled his ass, 
and went with the princes of Moab” (verse 21)— 
indicate that he did not wait to be entreated, or even 
called, but threw himself into the expedition with a 
haste that showed how reluctant he had been to miss 
this chance of advancement and enrichment. That 
haste boded ill for his fidelity to God, when he 
should be in full view of the prize which his soul 
longed to clutch. There was cause enough there 
surely for God’s anger, for the crushing of the 
prophet’s pride, and for that injunction written upon 
mind and soul in characters of unforgettable terror 
that he should say only that word which God would 
speak unto him, 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE PROBLEM OF BALAAMe 


HERE is one sufficient witness which proves the 
reality of this incident, in spite of all that 
criticism can say. But before we come to this, let 
us, even at the risk of forgetting for the moment our 
special purpose, deal with one or two difficulties. 
Every reader of Scripture is aware of the importance 
which it attaches to this Old Testament incident. 
There are references to it both in the Old Testament 
and in the New. One of these last is significant. In 
the seven letters to the Churches, in the second and 
third chapters of Revelation (which represent, I 
believe, the seven epochs in the Church’s history), it 
is said to the third Church Pergamos: ‘‘ Thou hast 
there them that hold the doctrine of Balaam, who 
taught Balac to cast a stumbling-block before the 
children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, 
and to commit fornication” (ii.14). In the fourth 
Church, Balaam’s counsel is triumphant. The unholy 
alliance is consummated, for this is the word to 
Thyatira: ‘‘Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, 
which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and to 
seduce my servants to commit fornication, and to eat 
things sacrificed to idols” (ii.20). Balaam and his 
wiles are, therefore, typical and prophetic. As he 
troubled Israel, so those who have followed in his 
steps have troubled the Church of Christ. 
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It is well, then, to ponder this strange problem, for 
in so doing we may find a key to other parts of 
Scripture, as well as to this. Let us begin by looking 
again at the difficulty on which I have just touched. 
First of all, God refuses to let Balaam go with the 
messengers of Balak. Then God permits his going. 
That is strange enough, but there is something 
stranger still. Having permitted him to go, the 
Angel of the Lord withstands Balaam in the way, 
and seeks to slay him for going. To many, these 
changes have filled the history so full of difficulty 
that they have despaired of understanding it. It 
has, consequently, been one of those places of Scrip- 
ture that readers and preachers have shunned; and, 
when objections have been raised by unbelief, they 
have kept silence, for the simple reason that they 
could make no clear reply. 

May I here ask the reader to note one thing, the 
remembering of which may prove helpful when we 
are confronted with similar Scripture difficulties? It 
is that the blessing rests not on the man that merely 
reads the Law of the Lord, but on the man that 
meditates on it—yea, that meditates on it day and 
night! That word ‘‘meditates” speaks of difficul- 
ties. Thought clings to the Scripture, and broods 
over it very often because of its obscurity. There 7s 
meaning there, we know, but the meaning is, for the 
time, hid from us. The difficulty, however, keeps us 
pondering over the Scripture. We wait before it: 
and then the light dawns and brightens, and we are 
blessed indeed. We not only know the truth: we 
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possess it. We have discovered it, and have ever after 
the discoverer’s right to it and the discoverer’s 
portion in it. 

This difficulty illustrates my meaning. When we 
get to understand God’s treatment of Balaam, we 
find some things made clearer in God’s treatment of 
ourselves, the clear knowledge of which is of ines- 
timable value. It is said that liberty and life were 
preserved to Bruce, the Scottish hero-king, by a 
present being sent him of a purse of gold and a pair 
of spurs. It was an intimation to a thoughtful man 
to flee without waiting even to return to his home. 
We are surrounded by greater dangers, and there is 
a like hint here. Men often deal with God in this 
Balaam-like fashion. They know what is right, and 
what God wants them to do. There was no doubt 
whatever in Balaam’s mind that God’s reply was 
** Thou shalt not go with them (Balak’s messengers) ; 
thou shalt not curse the people; for they are blessed.” 
No obscurity whatever was left there. And so far 
there was no hesitation on Balaam’s part. He told 
the princes of Moab that God refused to let him go 
with them, and so he sent them away, and they 
departed. 

When a second deputation came of still greater men, 
and who came, too, with greater promises, there was 
one thing that Balaam was by no means clear about. 
Could he not manage somehow to serve both God and 
mammon? He had not forgotten God’s answer. 
The coming of the second deputation had not led 
him to doubt either God’s meaning or God’s will. 
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But it did throw doubt upon another matter. Was 
it wise in Balaam to throw away such a splendid 
chance as this? He could not, of course, disobey 
God. But was there no way of netting this cash and 
securing these honours, and of serving God still? 
He would see. And so he temporised. He did not 
give the princes the straight reply, which was the 
only possible answer for a man whose heart was right 
with God. He told them to wait with him that 
night, till he inquired further of God, as if God had 
not already told him what he was to do. That 
temporising was disloyalty. Balaam had made his 
choice, and he must now be allowed to prove to what 
this new way will bring him. Balaam puts money 
and the honour that cometh from man in God’s 
place; and so God must now deal with him as the 
servant of another, putting bands upon him, and 
restrictions around him, so that, though gone from 
God’s service, he may nevertheless not interfere with 
the carrying out of God’s purposes. 

This need not astonish us. It is God’s way. You 
are perhaps tempted in similar fashion. There is a 
course which, if you had to consider that alone, you 
would not only take without a moment’s hesitation, 
but would throw yourself into it with the ardour and 
enthusiasm of deep conviction. The way of duty is 
so perfectly clear that a voice from heaven could not 
make it clearer. You know that Ritualism will put 
out, if it can, the clear light of the Gospel, and that 
a vain idolatry will be thrust in between men and 

-God, between men and Christ, and that the con- 
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solation and the power of Divine communion will 
perish. You know this; and, if the matter stood 
alone, you would resist the encroachments of Ritual- 
lism with all your might. You are quite clear that 
God hath said, “Thou shalt not go with them.” 
But, unfortunately, there are complications and en- 
tanglements. You have people of wealth and influence 
in your Church; and there are men and women 
whose opinion you value, and whose friendship you 
cannot sacrifice. These want ‘‘a more ornate ser- 
vice,” You know perfectly well what that means, 
and yet you hesitate. You parley with conscience; 
you say (with hypocrisy quite as evident and as 
* pious ” as Balaam’s) that you will wait for Divine 
direction! Can you wonder that God suffers you te 
go with them? You were placed in God’s great 
battle line in this long conflict of right with wrong, 
and of truth with falsehood; and, as soon as the 
enemy presses you, your arms are laid down, and he 
finds no resistance. You have betrayed God’s cause, 
and have proved yourself worse than useless for His 
service. Need you marvel that God gives you up 
and lets you go as your own heart leads? You will 
try to square the traditions of a better past with the 
demands of your new companionship; but you will 
not succeed better than the Gentile prophet. You 
will, like him, help to ensnare the people of God; 
and, like him, die in the destruction of their foes! 
Or, suppose another case. An offer is made tome, 
let me say, to engage in some business that I feel to 
be wrong. But the emoluments are large, and the 
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opportunities for what promises to be a wide and 
helpful influence are great. Now, in this matter I 
know there is really no room for hesitation. I must 
not do evil that good may come. I, therefore, rigor- 
ously suppress the suggestions of covetousness, turn 
with a worthy scorn from the pleadings of self- 
interest that would seek to show that I could serve 
God better, while at the same time handsomely 
serving myself; and I resolutely, though politely, 
decline the proposal. ‘‘Thou shalt not go with 
them.” That is enough for me. I dare not argue 
with God as He speaks in the voice of conscience. 
My part is humbly, and not unjoyfully, to obey; for 
it is no small privilege to be permitted to lay my little 
sacrifice upon God’s altar. 

But I have a persistent and wily adversary in the 
Prince of this world. As ‘‘Balak sent yet again 
princes, more and more honourable than”’ the first, 
so, by-and-bye I have a second, and a better, offer 
made to me. Friends, whose opinion I value, 
remonstrate with me against throwing such a chance 
away. There is need for a man like me to fill the 
position; and I am told that the very things I fear 
really prove that I ought to accept it. I can lessen 
these evils, and am, indeed, the very man to effect 
necessary and salutary changes. The case, in short, 
is put as such advocates alone can put it. Now I 
ought not to hesitate. 1 have already had God’s 
answer, and the tempter has had mine. But I am 
staggered, perhaps, in a measure, bewildereil. The 
representations that have been made have shaken 
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me. It is easier, too, to say “yes” than to repeat 
“no.” I have need of the quiet of the Spirit’s 
presence; I need the steadying hand of God. I 
should cast myself at His feet, and implore Him not 
to permit me to become unfaithful. But I let man’s 
persuasion drown God’s voice. I consent in my 
heart ; and, when I profess to seek for God’s direc- 
tion, I have already chosen the path into which God 
has declared I must not go. Can I wonder that God 
lets me follow whither my affection and my will have 
already gone? The choice has been made. I have 
‘changed masters. I have left God’s service, and 
have joined those whose god is Mammon. I march 
henceforth with the banners of Satan, perhaps 
covering my defection with many a honeyed word, 
and with many a pious pretension; but the true- 
hearted servants of God are no longer cheered by my 
presence, and they can nolonger count upon my help 
in the battle. 
This explains the permitting of Balaam’s going 
with the men; but what of the withstanding Balaam 
in the way, and the threat to slayhim? Ought that 
to seem strange to any thinking man? Balaam’s 
heart has gone from God, and he is marching with 
the foes of God’s people. And yet God wiii make it~ 
impossible for Moab to have the help out of Balaam 
that it looks for. How will this be done? It cannot 
be accomplished by the union of Balaam’s will with 
God’s will. Balaam will serve Moab and injure 
Israel if he may. There is only one thing to be 
done. God’s terror, as has already been pointed out, 
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must rest upon the man, till he tremble lest his lips 
should exceed, or fall short of, the message which God 
will commit to them. 

What of the fact, however, that he used enchant- 
ments, and had never been a servant of God in perfect 
purity? This should hardly form a stumbling-block 
for any one who knows the Bible, or who looks 
abroad upon the Churches. God put a word into the 
lips of Caiaphas. What is Romanism and Ritualism 
but a combination of enchantments with the wor- 
shipping of the true God? Enchantments were 
simply the old world ritual; and the new world 
ritual is nothing less than a perpetuation of the old 
heathen enchantments. And yet God has had His 
own among Ritualists and Romanists! There have 
been times when He has specially used them. We 
all know that it has been so again andagain. What, 
then, should hinder God using an old world Ritualist 
any more than a new world Ritualist? 

The Scripture assures us that Balaam spoke the 
words which God gave Him. These words have 
been handed on to us by the Bible as true predic- 
tions. The Scripture stands or falls by their truth. 
Were they predictions? This is the question I shall 
seek to answer in the next chapter, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BALAAM, THE PROPHET. 


OR three thousand years the Scripture has 

affirmed that Balaam’s words, uttered from the 

hilis and the cliffs of Moab, were true predictions and 

messages from God to the men of that and of ail 

after time. I now propose to ask the reader to turn 
with me and see whether these things are so. 

There is much which we cannot now speak of as 
evidence. One great thing to the immediate auditory 
of Balaam—the king and the princes of Moab—was 
the then invincibility of Israel, and the brilliant 
series of triumphs by which Israel was to enter upon 
the land of its inheritance. That forecast given by 
Balaam was gloriously fulfilled; but I pass it over. 
There is a word, however, in Numbers xxiii. 9, which 
belongs to us more than it did to Balaam’s hearers. 
A national phenomenon, which is entirely novel, 
spreads itself before the eye that God now opens. 
There has been nothing like it in all human history. 
‘*Lo,” he says, ‘“‘the people shall dwell alone, and 
shall not be reckoned among the nations.” That is, 
Israel shall have no lot in common with other 
peoples. It shall not blend its purposes, nor unite its 
strength, with theirs. If a lofty aim and a solemn 
consecration to God’s service will not separate it 
from other nationalities, then God’s judgments and 
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the dispensations of His providence will cut it off 
from them. ‘The people shall dwell alone, and 
shall not be reckoned among the nations.” 

That, we are here told, was God’s hail to Israel as 
she was passing through the hatred of Moab, and 
through its deadly snares. It was a challenge to the 
more than thirty centuries that stand between that 
day and this. And what have these centuries to say?’ 
Has this indeed been the character of the Israelitish 
people? They have all but one answer, and our own 
age repeats the testimony. This people has always 
dwelt alone; it dwells apart to-day. The eye that traced 
this character in the Israelitish people, saw into its 
inmost nature, and read its then unwritten history. 
Whose eye was it? 

But the predictions of chapter xxiv. are even more 
remarkable. Among his closing words are two which 
are startling in their clear reading of what was stillin 
the distant future, at the latest date which the wildest 
criticism has ever assigned to any part of the Penta- 
teuch. After an introduction (see Num. xxiv. 15-17), 
which points to the importance of the disclosure 
about to be made, he says: “I see him, though he 
be not now; I behold him, though he be not nigh; 
there shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre 
shall smite the corners (‘the two sides,’ that is, the 
length and the breadth) of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of tumult.” 

Let us try to grasp the meaning of these words. 
Someone who belongs to the then distant future 
comes up to view: “I see him, though he be not 
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now: I behold him, though he be not nigh.” He is 
to spring from|[Israel; his glory shall be set in the 
heavens, and his power shall touch and subdue the 
earth: ‘‘ there shall come a star out of Jacob, and a 
sceptre shall smite Moab in its length and breadth, 
and destroy all the sons of tumult.’’ There will be 
another outburst of the Moabitish hate; but it will 
end in the destruction of Moab, and of all who are 
leagued with it against Israel. 

That is the prophecy. It is vain to think of finding 
the fulfilment of it in David and in his victories on the 
East and the South of the Jordan. He did not 
destroy ‘‘ali the sons of tumult,” the children of 
disobedience and of disorder; nor was David’s glory 
set up upon the heavens. Besides, too, the words of 
Balaam carry us right to the end of history, and to 
judgments that are still to come. Hesays to Balak, 
just before these words are spoken: ‘‘ Come there- 
fore, and I will advertise thee what this people shall 
do to thy people in the latter days.” This isa predic- 
tion whose entire fulfilment will not be reached till 
then; but enough has been accomplished to fill us 
with astonishment. One has sprung from Jacob 
whose glory the whole world acknowledges. His 
brightness streams upon our pathway to-day. He 
invests this human life of ours with a greatness and 
a sacredness which man never saw or felt in it till 
Christ: appeared. What has been fulfilled is the 
pledge that all the rest will yet be accomplished. 
Whence, then, I once more ask, came this tracing of 


the world’s story? The appearing of the Messiah, 
Ww 
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His nationality, the place of glory He assumes 
before all men, and the work of judgment which His 
hand alone shall perform—all are sketched in clear, 
unfaltering outline. Whose hand drew the picture ? 

One or two other words, spoken that day amid the 
seven altars on the top of Peor, still claim our atten- 
tion. They are the last which the prophet uttered. 
‘* And he took up his parable and said: Alas! who 
shall live when God doeth this?” That is, there is 
a time of upheaval coming, when security will have 
vanished, and the sword of judgment will be abroad. 
Balaam tells us what has prompted the cry: “‘ And 
ships shall come from Chittim and shall afflict 
Asshur, and shall afflict Eber, and he also shall 
perish for ever.” There is no possibility of disputing 
that “the ships of Chittim,” are the navies of 
Greece. In other words, Greece is to supplant 
Assyria and take away the dominion from the whole 
Semitic race—the children of Eber. That was ful- 
filled in the conquests of Alexander. But at the 
close of this final prophecy, one individual is men- 
tioned who seems to stand out in striking contrast 
with Him of whom the prophecy speaks in the begin- 
ining—“ and he also shall perish for ever.” It is the 
antichrist and his doom. We are told in later pre- 
dictions that he is to spring up im one of the divisions of 
that old Greek empire. He will serve himself heir to 
that old dominion, and will take up its work of 
afflicting Eber. Here, again, we are borne on to the 
subjugation of all things under the feet of Jesus, and 
to the consummation of that mighty, world-embrac. 
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ing purpose whose first steps were taken in leading 
Israel out of Egypt. The prophecy is in subtle, but 
complete, accord with the story of the future as 
revealed in other parts of Scripture; and, if we ask 
how this accord and perfect harmony are to be 
explained, there is only one reply possible: these 
words of Balaam are the words of God. 





CHAPTER VII, 


THE DEATH OF MOSES, 


OSES had at last begun to taste the fruits of 

his long life labour and of his many prayers. 

A new generation had risen around him, on which 

the Spirit of God was resting. They had met their 

foes in battle, with results that were a fresh manifesta- 

tion to Israel of the Divine favour, and a revelation 

to the surrounding peoples of the glory of the Lord 

God of Hosts. Israel now lay resting in security 
within sight of their long-promised possession. 

But Moses was not to enter the land. He was to 
serve Israel in his death, as well as in his life. He 
had disobeyed God in a supreme, and yet unguarded, 
moment. He had been told to speak to the rock at 
Meribah, and not to strike it. Filled with grief and 
indignation at Israel’s obstinacy, he passed through 
the multitude to fulfil the Divine command. It very 
likely was a path through complaints, upbraidings, 
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and fierce accusations. Something may also have 
happened at the moment to increase the prophet’s 
righteous anger. But, whatever may have been the 
circumstances, the cup at last ran over, and Moses 
spake unadvisedly with his lips. 

This offence, committed in the sight of all Israel, 
was to be punished in the sight of all Israel. His 
last act was, therefore, to renew for the people, on the 
border of their possession, and for all after genera- 
tions, the holy awe of Sinai. They were to see in 
Moses the severity, as well as the goodness, of God. 
The great leader had written and spoken in the ears 
of all Israel the words of his prophetic song. ‘* And 
the Lord spake unto Moses that selfsame day, 
saying, Get thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto 
mount Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, that is 
over against Jericho; and behold the land of 
Canaan, which I give unto the children of Israel for 
a possession. And die in the mount whither thou 
goest up, and be gathered unto thy people ; as Aaron 
thy brother died in mount Hor, and was gathered 
unto his people: Because ye trespassed against me 
among the children of Israel at the waters of 
Meribah-Kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin; because 
ye sanctified me not in the midst of the children of 
Israel. Yet thou shalt see the land before thee; but 
thou shalt not go thither unto the land which I give 
the children of Israel” (Deuteronomy xxxii. 48-52). 

The last brief chapter of Deuteronomy (xxxiv.) 
tells us how this was done. ‘‘ And Moses went up 
from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, 
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to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. 
And the Lord shewed him all the land of Gilead, 
unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, 
and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto the 
utmost sea, and the south, and the plain of the valley 
of Jesicho, the city of palm trees, unto Zoar” (Deut. 
XXXiv. I-3). if the reader will turn to one of the 
ordinary maps of Palestine, which shows the localities 
apportioned to the tribes, he will see that the names 
mentioned are taken in regular order. First of all, 
the territory on the East of the Jordan is named— 
‘fall the land of Gilead unto Dan.” Then the eye 
turns to the North-west—‘“‘all Naphtali.” Coming 
South we encounter “the land of Ephraim and 
Manasseh.” And now, right in front of Moses, is 
“the land of Judah;” and, stretching beyond that, 
“the South,” or rather, ‘the Negeb.” Last of all, 
the survey ends with “‘the plain of the valley of 
Jericho,” which lay at the prophet’s feet. 

Recent investigation has thrown some light upon 
the place from whence Moses saw this goodly land. 
But, before I speak of this, a word must be said upon 
the mention of ‘‘ Dan,” and the question of “the 
appendix” to Deuteronomy. The tribe of Dan, one 
of the largest of the tribes, found the place too strait 
for them. A colony, accordingly, proceeded to the 
very North of Palestine, and settled in Laish, or 
Leshem (Joshua xix. 47; Judges xvili. 27). The name 
of this city they changed to Dan, “after the name of 
Dan, their father.” This is the city which afterwards 
became so famous through the phrase, ‘‘ from Dan to 
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Beersheba,” that was used to indicate the entire 
land from its Northern to its Southern boundary. 
But it will be quite clear that, if Deuteronomy were 
written in the time of’ Moses, or had this passage 
been placed upon the sacred page immediately after 
the death of Moses by the hand of Joshua, this Dan 
could not be the city that is spoken of here. And, on 
the other hand, if Laish is the city here referred to, 
then this last chapter of Deuteronomy must have 
been written, not only after the Danites had made 
their conquest, but also after the new name had 
passed into universal acceptance, and the old name 
had been disused. 

There is a similar difficulty in Genesis xiv. 14. 
There we read that Abraham pursued the hosts of 
Chedorlaomer unto Dan. Here again, if this is the 
city which the Danites captured and named after the 
father of their tribe, the account must have been 
written at a time when everyone knew the place by 
that name. This would carry us down to, say, a 
century after the settlement of these tribesmen in the 
North of Palestine. Attempts have been made to 
evade this difficulty which cannot be commended. 
One is, that the name is used prophetically ! Thatis, 
the inspired writer, knowing what was afterwards to 
take place, and that the name of Laish would be 
changed to Dan, used the latter name in the narrative. 
This is one of the most astounding suggestions to 
be found in all theology. Surely, if Genesis and 
Deuteronomy were written, first of all, for the con- 
‘temporaries of Moses, he must have used the names 
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which were known to them. Their geography and 
his must necessarily have been the same if they were 
to understand each other. Even in the prophetic 
announcements of Scripture, the writers use invari- 
ably the names with which they and their first 
readers were familiar; and we may discard that 
theory as unworthy of sober discussion. Another is, 
that some subsequent writer, finding the ancient 
name Laish in these passages, struck it out and put 
in its place this word Dan. In this way the antiquity 
of the books is saved, and the later writer’s touch is 
confined to this one word. But the relief (and some 
have found relief in this supposition) is obtained at 
some cost. What guardianship could there have 
been over the sacred writings if they could be inter- 
polated in this fashion? And there are other difficul- 
ties in the way. Such interference was utteriy 
opposed, for one thing, to the deep reverence with 
which the Israelites treated the sacred writings; and, 
for another, it is at variance with the presence of 
other ancient names which have been left unchanged. 
Why did this considerate, if irreverent, writer stop at 
Dan? Why did he not change‘the names of other 
places? and why did he leave standing the name of 
the month Abib, for instance, and not substitute the 
more modern Nisan? There were words besides in 
the Pentateuch which soon passed out of use, and 
which were long a perplexity to the Jews themselves, 
to change which, no attempt was ever made. 

Are we, then, shut up to the conclusion that Genesis 
and Deuteronomy must both have been written after 
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the time of Moses, and even of Joshua? A closer 
study of these two passages will show that we lie 
under no such necessity. In Deuteronomy xxxiv. 2, 
we read: “And the Lord showed him all the land of 
Gilead unto Dan.’”’ This Dan was, therefore, om the 
Northern boundary of Gilead. The land of Gilead 
extends to this Dan; but, as everyone is aware, the 
idea of Gilead extending to Laish at the sources of 
the Jordan is ludicrous. We must consequently 
conclude that there was a more ancient city of this 
name which was captured by Israel on the East of 
the Jordan. We know that the names of some of 
these cities were changed, and possibly the name of 
this Dan was altered after the conquest. When we 
turn to the other passage in Genesis xiv. 14, this view 
is confirmed. The army of Chedorlaomer passed 
from the cities of the plain enriched with spoils. 
Their special purpose, which was to chastise this 
rebellious district, had been fulfilled, and they made 
no attack upon Palestine. They passed along the 
ordinary caravan route on the East of the Jordan to 
Damascus. Where would Abraham seek them, if 
not on the way by which they travelled? He must, 
therefore, have crossed the Jordan at Jericho, and 
sped along the ordinary route through Gilead. On 
the North of the land of Gilead—in the very place 
where the passage in Deuteronomy shows that the 
earlier Dan was located—he overtook them and 
fought his first battle. If Abraham had gone to 
Laish, he would have been quite away from the course 
taken by the army he was pursuing. 
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We now comie toa larger question—the authorship 
of the concluding verses of Deuteronomy. This, we 
are told, could not possibly have been written by 
Moses, seeing that they record his own death and 
burial. The opinion was entertained among the 
Jews that Moses had written these words about his 
own future as he had written those other words about 
the future of the tribes and of the nation—by the 
spirit of prophecy. While I do not suggest the 
adoption of this opinion, it should not be lightly 
dismissed. No one could have written these closing 
verses of Deuteronomy without the inspiration of 
God. For no man knew, save by Divine communi- 
cation, what passed upon Pisgah, and how the Lord 
showed Moses all the land of Israel’s inheritance, or 
could have otherwise told that the Lord buried Moses 
‘in a valley in the land of Moab over against Beth- 
Peor.” But it may well have been that the words 
were added by the hand of Joshua under the direc- 
tion of the Spirit, who alone could have supplied the 
account. The words, ‘‘ There arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses” (verse 10), have been 
said to be opposed to this. A long experience, it is 
urged, was necessary to afford the needful field for 
this comparison. That argument might carry us 
down to the beginning of the Christian era. But He 
who speaks here did not need to wait till all Israel’s 
prophets had appeared and passed away to realise 
and describe the unparalleled greatness of this 
servant of God; and when we turn once more to 
these closing words of the Law, we see their appro- 
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priateness even from the hand of Joshua. We have 
just been told (verse g) that “‘ Joshua the son of Nun 
was full of the spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had laid 
his hands upon him: and the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him, and did as the Lord commanded 
Moses.” And now come the words at which so 
many have stumbled (verses 10-12): ‘‘ And there 
arose not a prophet since”-—we may equally well 
render: ‘‘ But there did not arise again a prophet ”»— 
‘in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 
face to face, in all the signs and the wonders, which 
the Lord sent him to do in the land of Egypt to 
Pharaoh, and to all his servants, and to all his land, 
and in all that mighty hand, and in all the great 
terror which Moses shewed in the sight of all Israel.” 
Guidance to Israel was still continued. They had 
still a leader in close personal touch with God. But, 
though Joshua stepped into the vacant place, there 
did not arise again a prophet like unto Moses, 
‘‘whom the Lord knew face to face.” Joshua might 
well have written these words, and they fitly ended 
the record of this great servant of God. Moses 
passes away in humiliation, chastised for his sin; and 
God ends the book by declaring the incomparable 
greatness of Moses. They were also a fit ending to 
the Law-giver’s work. They were God’s testimony 
to the unique greatness of this holy Law, and to its 
epoch-making revelation of the Creator of heaven 
and of earth. 

We read that “‘ Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of 
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Pisgah, that is over against Jericho” (verse 1). 
Burckhardt says that the top of Nebo is a bare 
uneven plain. Travellers have found a difficulty in 
fixing upon any special point as that from which 
Moses surveyed the land of promise. Looked at 
from beneath, it presents to the eye a long ridge, 
which looks like a line that had been ruled against the 
sky ; and Dean Stanley professed himself dissatisfied 
with what was then known regarding the top of 
Nebo. “ Nothing,” he said, “but a fuller description 
than has ever yet been given of these regions can 
determine the spot where the great Law-giver and 
leader of his people looked down upon their embattled 
ranks, and over the ‘land which he was to see with 
his eyes, but was not to go in thither.’”* We are 
now happily in possession of the fuller description 
which he wished to see. ‘The ridge of Mount 
Nebo,” writes Colonel Conder, “has been often 
described, and some have claimed to know the very 
spot on which Moses stood. Yet we were able to 
make one or two additions to previous discoveries, 
and as the view is of the highest interest and import- 
ance, a new description may not be considered 
unnecessary. The ridge runs out West from the 
plateau, sinking gradually; at first a broad brown 
field of arable land, then a flat top, crowned with a 
ruined cairn, then a narrower ridge, ending in a 
summit called Siagah, whence the slopes fall steeply 
on all sides. The name Nebo, or Neba (the Knob, or 
‘tumulus’), applies to the flat top with the cairn, and 
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the name Tul’at es Sufa to the ascent leading up to 
the ridge from the North. Thus we have here three 
names which connect the ridge with that whence 
Moses is related to have viewed the Promised Land, 
namely, first, Nebo, which is identically the same 
word as the modern Neba; secondly, Sidgah, which 
is radically identical with the Aramaic Se’ath, which 
is the word standing instead of Nebo in the Targum 
of Onkelos (Numbers xxxii. 3), where it is called the 
burial place of Moses; thirdly (and this was a new 
discovery of the Survey party), Tal’at es Sufa is 
radically identical with the Hebrew Zuph, whence 
Mizpeh and Zophim; it is the modern representative 
of the old ‘Field of Zophim’ (or of views), in the 
form, ‘Ascent of Zuph.’ The Field of Zophim is, no 
doubt, the field close to the cairn of Nebo, and there 
are few places as well fixed as is this interesting 
ridge, whence Moses took his last look of the land 
he was not to enter. The name Pisgah is not now 
known, but the discovery of Zophim (compare 
Numbers xxiii. 14), confirms the view generally held, 
that it is but another title of the Nebo ridge.” * 

He found that the more extensive view was obtained 
from Sidgah, the crown of the highest ridge. This 
is covered with ruins which belongto the times of the 
Christian Roman empire; and possibly this may 
indicate that the site was anciently identified as the 
spot from which Moses viewed the land. It was in 
the Autumn when Col. Conder made the ascent, and 
the view was somewhat interfered with by the 
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Autumn mists; but it was nevertheless of surprising 
extent. After giving a detailed account of the 
places seen, he says: ‘‘ When we turn to the account 
of the death of Moses (Deuteronomy xxxiv. 1-3), we 
find a description which answers well with that above 
given, with only two exceptions. The land of 
Naphtali (extending to Tabor) can be seen, and the 
mountains of Gilead, the land of Ephraim and of 
Manasseh, of Judah, with the Negeb (the dry or 
South country), are seen for more than a hundred 
miles. Jericho, the city of palm trees, and its plain, 
is at our feet unto Zoar, which lies at the foot of the 
Moab chain. If we make the simple change of 
reading ‘towards,’ instead of ‘unto,’ in the cases of 
Dan and ‘the Western sea’ (the Mediterranean)—a 
change not forbidden by the meaning of the Hebrew 
particle—the whole account reads as correctly as 
that of an eye-witness; but it is certain that Dan (if 
the site near Banids be intended), and the utmost, or 
‘hinder,’ or most Western sea, cannot be visible to 
any mortal eye. It is a physical impossibility to see 
either, because the Palestine watershed hides the 
Mediterranean, and the ridge of Mount Gilead bars 
out the view of Hermon. The reader, then, must 
choose either to accept the very small modification of 
translation here suggested, or to attribute to Mosesa 
superhuman power of vision.” * 

We have already seen reason to believe that the 
Dan mentioned was not the city in the extreme 
North, but a Dan in the North of Gilead. As to the 
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impossibility of seeing the Mediterranean, we have 
an indication in the passage that difficulties were 
surmounted by Divine aid. We read that “the 
Lord shewed him all the land.” Not only was the 
far off brought nigh, but we may well believe that 
even that which lay within the range of vision was 
displayed as no unaided human eye could have seen 
it. It is God’s way to crown in this fashion faith’s 
obedience with the Divine help, and to make our 
weakness glory in the Divine mightiness. Moses 
was commanded to occupy this vantage ground, and 
“the Lord shewed him the land.” Previous travellers 
could not say much about the prospect, or even 
which, if any, was the highest point in the ridge. 
Dean Stanley expressed the hope that the place 
might eventually be surveyed. And now that it has 
been surveyed, what is the verdict ? Have science and 
the Bible disagreed ? Have the lateness, the unrelia- 
bility, and the unhistorical character of Deuteronomy 
been disclosed by real investigation; and have the 
confident conclusions of so-called ‘“‘scholarly re- 
search’ and “‘ critical investigation ’’ been confirmed? 
The invariable reply has once again to be given. The 
Bible has been vindicated ; and criticism has been 
condemned. Just such a spot as the Bible describes 
has been found here, and the very names which still 
cling to the place confirm the statements of the Bible. 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA, 


CHAPTER I. 


Was THE Book oF JosHUA ORIGINALLY PART OF 
THE SAME WORK WITH THE PENTATEUCH ? 


HE answer to the question which stands at the 
head of this chapter may not seem to carry 
with it any vital consequences. What can it matter, 
it may be asked, whether Joshua was bound up with 
the Law or not, and whether we shall have to speak 
henceforth of the six-volume book—the Hexateuch, 
instead of the five-volume book—the Pentateuch? Is 
it not a mere matter of arrangement in which the 
critics may be allowed to have their own way, seeing 
that, if it pleases them, it does not harm us? 
The insistence of the critics, however, upon this 
new addition to our theological vocabulary might 
warn us that the matter is more vital than it seems; 
and a glance at the reason why we are asked to place 
‘the Hexateuch”’ at the head of “ the re-constructed 
Bible” will dispel the illusion that the change means 
nothing. There are so many references in Genesis, 
they remind us, to the land of Canaan and to its 
‘possession by the seed of Abraham, that it is perfectly 
clear, they say, that the writer of Genesis had an eye 
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upon the period and the events dealt with in the book 
of Joshua. The book of Joshua was, therefore, part of 
the same writer's plan. Consequently “ E” (that great 
unknown to whom the so-called “ histerical ” school 
of criticism assigns the compilation of the Pentateuch 
without a shadow of historical foundation), planned 
and executed Joshua as an essential part of the work 
which began with the promises and predictions and 
preparations of Genesis. In Genesis attention is 
more and more concentrated upon the family of Israel: 
in Joshua we see them triumphant in every conflict 
and at last settled in the land that had been promised 
to their fathers. ‘It is self-evident,’ says Reuss, 
“‘that a writer who has commenced his narrative by 
the brilliant promises made to the patriarchs is 
bound to conclude it by showing us their accomplish- 
ment; to say the least, it would be impossible for 
him to pass that accomplishment in silence.” * 

We could hardly find a better specimen of the 
reasoning which has fascinated so many. It has for 
them the same fascination which the schoolboy finds 
in the adventures of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes.” They are 
made spectators at the unvailing of a mystery. In 
these pregnant hints about the promises in Genesis, 
and the evident purpose of the book, light flashes in 
upon them and they see right into the heart of the 
secret. They understand at last how one part of the 
Bible was made. But fascination has frequently 
yielded to reflection. Something is quietly taken for 
granted in the above explanation, the truth of which 
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is not quite clear. This is, that there never has been 
any such thing asa genuine prediction. For, if the 
writer of Genesis foresaw, or if he were placing on 
record the thoughts of One who foresaw, the con- 
quest of Canaan by Israel, it was not at all necessary 
that he should live to record the conquest, or that 
the writing of the book of Joshua should ever have 
entered into his plan. If inspiration is a reality and 
prophecy a fact, then the writer of Genesis and of 
the rest of the Pentateuch may have had no plan 
whatever, and may simply have been an instrumentin 
the hands of Him who planned the entire Scripture. 

And if this principle, which is here so quietly 
assumed, is worth anything, it will carry us much 
further and lead to some startling re-arrangements 
of the Biblical Books. There are prophecies in the 
Scripture regarding the return of the exiled Israelites. 
Should they return in the near future, and an account 
of the new settlement be afterwards written, will it 
be quite safe for the critic of after-times to conclude 
that the writer of those prophecies must have been 
one and the same person with the historian of the 
Jews’ re-planting in their old territory? That may 
be accepted as an illustration of the difficulties which 
beset the application of this canon of criticism to a 
book like the Bible, which is steeped in prophecy. 
There are predictions in the Prophets regarding the 
first coming, the birth-place, the lineage, the suffer- 
ings, and the triumphs of the Lord Jesus. Is it 
necessary to conclude that the prophetic writers 


must also have planned and have written the Gos 
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pels? Indeed, the same argument would prove 
equally well that the composition of the Acts and of 
the Epistles must have entered into the plan of the 
writer of the Pentateuch! We read there that in 
the seed of Abraham ALL nations are to be blessed, 
and that Abraham’s faith was counted to him for 
righteousness. Here we have the universality of 
the gospel clearly foreshadowed, and an instance 
given which implies the profoundest doctrine of the 
New Testament—the justification of the sinner by 
faith. 

But, even though this typical critical argument 
had been stronger, it could have made no headway 
against the stubborn opposition of facts. The book 
of Joshua appears to have been written by one of 
those who crossed the Jordan with the conquering 
host (see verse 1: “‘ until we were passed over’’). It 
was written after the death of Joshua, and, therefore, 
after the Israelites had lived for a number of years 
among the Hebrew-speaking people of Palestine. If, 
therefore, the Pentateuch and Joshua were the work 
of two writers and not of one, it is natural to expect 
that the language of the books would exhibit some 
changes. Israel had preserved in Egypt the lan- 
guage which had been common in Canaan some two 
centuries before the Exodus, and in that language 
the Pentateuch was written. But, coming now into 
contact with nations whose Hebrew had altered during 
these two hundred years, it was impossible that the 
Hebrew of the Israelites should not also change. Now 
the Book of Joshua shows just such changes as in the 
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circumstances we should expect to find. Grammatical 
forms have altered. New words and new phrases 
have been introduced; and the spelling of words has 
altered. 

To this may be added the constant tradition of 
the Jews. The Book of Joshua was never bound up 
with the Law. Between the five Books of Moses 
and the rest of the Old Testament, a distinct line 
was always drawn in the estimation of the Jews. 
The critics are not slow to remind us of this fact 
when occasion serves. They have pointed to it asa 
supposed proof that the Jews did not accept the 
whole of the Old Testament as equally inspired of 
God. But this by no means follows. We have an 
exactly parallel case in the New Testament. The 
Gospels are invested with a special sacredness which 
makes their position at the head of the New Testa- 
ment Books specially appropriate. It is the place 
which we assign to Jesus in the midst of His inspired 
apostles. We do not esteem, and the Church of 
Christ has never esteemed, the rest of the New 
Testament to be less inspired than the Gospels. 
What, then, is implied in the exceeding veneration 
accorded to the Gospels? Is it not that, while in 
the whole of the New Testament God speaks, in the 
Gospels God its revealed? We see His glory in the 
face of jesus Christ. The place of the Law is exactly 
similar. In the whole of the Old Testament God 
speaks: in the Law God is manifested. That un- 
vailing of God in the Law was the beginning of the 
Israelitish religion. This unvailing of God in the 
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Gospels was the beginning of the Christian religion. 
“This is life eternal, that they might know Thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
has sent” (John xvii. 3). 

» The Pentateuch was thus the unvailing of God and 
the real commencement of the Israelitish religion. 
This fully accounts for the special veneration in which 
the Law has always been held by the Jews. It was 
the exceeding greatness of their mission, and not any 
supposed superior inspiration, which gave these five 
Books their supreme place. But, whether this 
explanation be accepted or not, the fact is un- 
challengeable, that the Pentateuch has ever stood 
alone in the estimation of the Jewish people. The 
critical attempt to make a new arrangement, and to 
talk of ‘‘the Hexateuch "—the six-volumed book— 
is as opposed to Jewish testimony as their theory, 
that there can be no prophecy, is opposed to Bible 
claims and to unchallengeable facts. 





CHAPTER II. 


JosHUA, AND THE CROSSING OF THE JORDAN. 





E have just seen that the language in which 

the Book of Joshua is written indicates that 
between its composition and that of the Pentateuch 
an interyal had elapsed which, though not necessarily 
long, had been marked by one of the greatest changes 
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in the entire history of the Israelitish people. But 
the reader will also notice that the Book supposes 
the existence of the Pentateuch. This is manifest 
in its first word. The Book begins: “Now”— 
literally, ‘‘ And”—after the death of Moses it came 
to pass, &c. This conjunction ‘“‘and” shows that 
the Book is a continuation of another previously 
written. It is an addition to something already 
existing. Its very form, therefore, implies that when 
Joshua was written, the Law was already in existence. 
But the testimony is not confined to this eloquent 
little word—for the term in the original which we 
translate by “and,” or ‘‘now,” consists of one of 
the smallest letters of the Hebrew alphabet—it meets 
us everywhere. The first words speak of Moses. But 
who was he? What had he done? And why was 
it necessary that a successor to him should now be 
found? These questions are not answered here, so 
that it is clearly taken for granted that we have had 
all this information already—in other words, that we 
have had and have read the Law before we come to 
these opening words of Joshua. 

This becomes still plainer as we read on. For 
God does not lay a charge upon this man’s soul 
without providing the needful light and strength. 
God had spoken face to face with Moses, the type of 
Jesus, the Giver of the new Law and the Leader of 
the new Exodus. But as with Jesus, so was it with 
Moses. ‘That nearness of access was not for Moses 
alone. It was for Joshua and for all who, like him, 
have to serve their generation. And so God leads 
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him to this store-house where the “ man of God” is 
made “perfect, throughly furnished unto all good 
works”’ (11. Timothy iii. 17). ‘‘This Book of the 
Law,” so runs the Divine Word, ‘‘ shall not depart 
out of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein 
day and night, that thou mayest observe to do 
according to all that is written therein: for then thou 
shalt make thy way prosperous, and then thou shalt 
have good success” (Joshua i. 8). A Law, therefore, 
containing a multiplicity of details, and requiring 
continuous reading and deep and prolonged study, 
was already in existence. It was known to Joshua, 
and was already accepted and revered by him; and © 
he is now warned that it is not enough to know of it, 
to accept it, or even to revere it. ‘‘ This Law shall 
not depart out of thy mouth:” it was the bread 
of life to him. And that, in critical eyes, is the 
head and front of this Book’s offending. If Joshua 
were admitted to be genuine, then the opposition to 
the Pentateuch must cease; for here is a witness to 
its Mosaic authorship, to the truth of its history, 
and to the reality of its miracles. But this is a con- 
clusion against which criticism will fight to the death; 
and so what answer could be easier or more effective 
than to write the word “forgery” across its pages? 

The reply to this cheap accusation we shall now 
find as we mark how recent and unexpected dis- 
coveries have shown it to be a record of the time. 
We commence our survey by noting its opening 
incident. Joshua proceeds at once to the discharge 
of the task assigned him. He commands “the 
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officers of the people, saying, Pass through the host, 
and command the people, saying, Prepare you 
victuals; for within three days ye shall pass over 
this Jordan, to go in to possess the land, which the 
Lord your God giveth you to possess it’ (verses 
10,11). But Israel was not only to cross the Jordan. 
They were also to meet in that event one of the most 
astounding demonstrations that God was with them. 
The waters of the Jordan, that rolled in full impetuous 
flood between them and their possession, were to 
hear God’s rebuke and to flee away. It is the 
natural impulse of unbelief to brand this as mere 
legend. But there are two considerations which 
will be admitted to possess some weight. Take the 
Israelites where we meet them as undoubted historic. 
figures. Put aside for the moment the Bible narra- 
tive, and take the Jew as we find him in the pages of 
classic authors. He is characterised by belief in the 
one living and true God—a Spirit, omniscient, omni- 
present, and omnipotent. It is this that separates 
him from men of every other nationality. It is this 
that makes the Jew an astonishment wherever he 
goes. But how did this belief get a hold of the 
race? In what way was it worked into the very 
fibre of the nation’s manhood? Say that these 
miracles actually happened ; that God did dry up the 
Jordan ; and that, with an awe upon their hearts such 
as no other people ever knew, these men, women, 
and children looked upon the unvailed Jordan-bed, 
and passed across it with unwetted feet; and you 
have an explanation of Jewish monotheism. They 
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so believed because they had thus seen. Every 
other explanation of Israel’s belief in the one living 
and true God hangs in the air. 

That is one fact; the other is illustrated in the 
narrative now before us. There is no trace of legend 
in it. The history wears everywhere the look of 
reality. There is perfect sobriety, and the most 
complete forethought as to what is necessary for the 
safety of the people. The ark, borne by the priests, 
is to lead the way. But if that great multitude had 
followed close behind, many of them might have 
been precipitated into the rapid stream and have 
lost their lives. One traveller witnessed the death 
of two Christians and a Turk who, while a band of 
pilgrims were bathing in the waters, were swept 
away, and whom it was impossible to save; and 
Bovet gives the following description of his own 
narrow escape. He endeavoured to swim across 
- the river, but, he says, ‘‘ the stream is so strong that 
it carried me away with great rapidity; I struggled 
my utmost against it, and at last, exhausted, began 
to cry for help. But the Copts are no swimmers, 
and do not understand French; they stayed quietly 
on the bank, and were content to wade into the 
water up to their knees. And I was being floated 
away further and further from the bank, and now 
found myself at a long distance from my companions. 
But, by the blessing of God, after five minutes’ agony, 
I succeeded in getting near enough to the river’s 
bank to seize a branch.” * 





* Egypt, Palestine, and Phoenicia, pp. 255, 256. 
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This danger was foreseen and provided against, 
‘‘And it came to pass after three days, that the 
officers went through the host ; And they commanded 
the people, saying, When ye see the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord your God, and the priests the 
Levites bearing it, then ye shall remove from your 
place, and go after it. Yet there shall be a space 
between you and it, about two thousand cubits by 
measure: come not near unto it, that ye may know 
the way by which ye must go: for ye have not passed 
this way heretofore’ (Joshua ili. 2-4). There is no 
trace of legend there. The story is marvellous, 
indeed; but it has all the lineaments of fact. That 
space of nearly a mile permitted the river-bed to be 
fully dried before the feet of the foremost ranks of 
the Israelites reached the river’s bank. 

The Jordan, after leaving the Lake of Galilee, 
cleaves its way between mountains. About five 
miles from its entrance into the Dead Sea these 
hills sweep round to the right hand and to the left, 
leaving a broad plain on each side of the river. It 
was here that the Israelites crossed; for we are 
told that they crossed over “‘to the plains of 
Jericho,” which are formed by the retiring of the 
mountains on the West side of the river. It was 
the month of March or April, four days before the 
Passover; and, says the Scripture, “ Jordan over- 
floweth all the banks all the time of harvest” (iii. 15). 
But “ when they that bare the ark came unto Jordan, 
and the feet of the priests that bare the ark were 
dipped in the brim of the water... . The waters 
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which came down from above stood and rose up 
upon a heap very far from the city Adam, that is 
beside Zaretan: and those that came down toward 
the sea of the plain, even the salt sea, failed, and 
were cut off: and the people passed over right against 
Jericho” (iii. 15, 16). 

The statement that the river overflows all its 
banks in the time of harvest has been denied; and 
travellers, like Robinson, who have been able to 
speak only from a very limited acquaintance with 
the country, have failed to give a quite re-assuring 
reply. It is said that there is no rise in the river 
even during the heavy rains in November and 
December; but that in March and April the rains 
are long over and the tributaries of the river have 
largely dried up, and a rise then is a sheer impossi- 
bility. These objections, urged with the usual 
confidence, have been annihilated by the results of 
investigation. There is a most decided rise in the 
river during November and December. Tristram, 
who visited the Jordan in these months, says: “‘ Had 
we arrived a few days sooner, we could not have 
approached the river at all; for it had been overflowing 
its banks, and filling the lower level, to which we 
had descended from the plain, and which was still a 
deep, slimy ooze. Under our tree, however, the 
drift had formed a sandbank, on which we could sit. 
By measurement, we found that the river had lately 
been fourteen feet higher than its present margin, and 
yet it was still many feet above its ordinary level.” * 


*The Land of Israel, p. 226. 
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The Jordan does rise, therefore, during the Winter 
rains. But does it rise, when the Scripture says it 
rises, and rises so decidedly as to overflow all its 
banks, when these rains are over, and the thirsty 
days of harvest have come? Writing under date 
April 28th, Tristram says: ‘ After crossing the lower 
plain, we descended some forty feet to the narrow 
strip of depressed ground; the channel, in fact, of 
the Winter floods, a dense thicket of tamarisk, white 
poplar, willow, and various other deciduous trees, 
with an undergrowth of many species of smaller 
shrubs. This level had evidently been overflowed within 
the last three months, and the lower boughs of the 
trees were a complete tangle of straw and rubbish.” * 
But one, who speaks from knowledge gleaned during 
a long residence in the country, has fully answered 
the question, and completely removed this last part 
of the objection. After referring to various explana- 
tions which have been put forward, such as that the 
rainfall now is less than in ancient times (which 
seems to be true), and that in process of time the 
river bed has deepened (which may also be true) ; he 
says that there is no need of these apologies, for the 
statement about the overflowing of the banks during 
harvest is ‘‘a plain, honest statement of a simple 
fact, as literally true now as it was when Joshua led 
the ransomed tribes into Canaan.” 

_He continues: ‘‘ The river overflows during harvest ; 
but where was the harvest spoken of, and what is the 
time of it? These inquiries are strictly essential. 





* Ibid, p. 523. 
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I visited the scene of this miracle on the 1st of 
April, and found barley harvest about Jericho already 
ended. I also found the river full to the brim, and 
saw evidence in abundance that it had overflowed its 
banks very recently. Harvest in the vale of the 
Lower Jordan comes on about the middle of March. 
This seems early, and it is long before the crops are 
ready forthe sickle on the neighbouring mountains, or 
even around the fountain of the Upper Jordan. But 
the reason is obvious. The valley at Jericho is 1,300 
feet below the level of the ocean, is sheltered from 
cold winds on all sides by mountains of great height, 
and is open to the warm Southern breezes from the 
deeper basin of the Dead Sea. It has, therefore, the 
climate of the tropics, though in the latitude of 
Jerusalem.” * 

He admits, however, that, in March, the rains 
have been long over, and that the tributary streams 
of the Jordan have dwindled into mere rills; and he 
asks how, in these circumstances, the main stream, 
the Jordan itself, can possibly increase the volume of 
its waters and overflow all its banks? His answer 
is a triumphant reply to this rationalistic objection. 
“The Jordan,” he says, ‘‘does not depend upon 
tributaries for its steady supply of water, but is 
almost wholly formed and fed by certain great 
fountains, which arise far North, around the base of 
snowy Hermon. The largest of these is called El 
Leddan, at Tell el Kady; the next in size is at 
Banias. These are the two great sources mentioned 


*Dr. Thomson, The Land and the Book, p. 619. 
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by Josephus, under the names Greater and Lesser 
Jordan. The one from Tell el Kady is about three 
times as large as that from Banias, and its course is 
South, a little West, through the plain of the Hileh, 
for about five miles, where it is joined by the 
Baniasy, and, in less than a mile further South, by 
the Hasbany. The Jordan is thus formed by the 
union of these three rivers, and, winding Southward 
through extensive marshes, flows into Lake Huleh— 
the Merom of Joshua.” After naming other sources, 
he continues: “The Jordan is thus made up from 
the joint contributions of great permanent springs, 
and in this fact we find the explanation of the over- 
flow of the river so late in the season as March. 
These immense fountains do not feel the effects of 
the early Winter rains at all. It requires the heavy 
and long-continued storms of Mid-winter before they 
are moved in the least; and it is not until toward 
the close of Winter, when the melting snows of 
Hermon and Lebanon, with the heavy rains of the 
season, have penetrated through the mighty masses of 
these mountains, and filled to overflowing their hidden 
chambers and vast reservoirs, that the streams gush 
forth in their full volume. The Huleh—marsh andl 
lake—is filled, and then Gennesaret rises, and pours; 
its accumulated waters into the swelling Jordan 
about the 1st of March. Thus it comes to pass that 
it does ‘actually ‘overflow all its banks during all 
the time of harvest;’ nor does it soon subside as 
other short rivers do, when the rains cease. These 
fountains continue to pour forth their contributions 
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for months with undiminished volume, and the river 
keeps full and strong all through March into April, 
and the proper banks of the river are still full to 
overilowing in the time of harvest.” * 

I may conclude the references to the incident with 
a word on the peculiar critical tendency here as else- 
where to see double. In common with the rest of 
his school, Dr. Geo. Adam Smith, ‘‘ Professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature,” United Free 
Church of Scotland, Glasgow College, suffers from it. 
He writes: ‘“‘ For instance, in the story of the crossing 
of the Jordan, as told in Joshua ili. and iv., there are 
two accounts of the monument set up to commemo- 
rate the passage. One of them builds it at Gilgal on 
the West bank with stones taken from the river-bed 
by the people (iv. 1-8, 20); the other builds it in the 
bed of the river with twelve stones set there by 
Joshua (iv. 9).”t It is to be presumed that a 
Professor of the Old Testament in an Evangelical 
Church will not lightly venture the statement that 
the Bible, which he has been solemnly set apart to 
explain and to vindicate, contains contradictory 
statements. Most people will conclude that the evi- 
dence for the existence of such statements must be 
overwhelming indeed to force Professor Smith to 
throw away the Divine inspiration, and even the 
reliability, of the Book upon which his Church is 
founded. Where and what, then, is that evidence? 
Do the “two accounts” differ in regard to language ? 
That has never been suggested; and it will be noticed 





“Ibid, p.620. + Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, p. 48, 
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that one supposed account consists of one verse, and 
even in that the critical microscope can discover 
nothing. Well, then, is there any faltering in the 
manuscripts? Do some of them contain one account, 
and some confine themselves to the other? The 
reply is, that there is absolutely no trace whatever of 
any transcriber of the Hebrew text having thought 
or dreamed that he was copying anything but one 
consistent account of that day’s transactions. There 
is nO more variation, and there is no more faltering, 
in the Hebrew text than in the printed copies of the 
English Bible. 

Kuenen has long ago informed the public that the 
critic has absolutely nothing more to go upon than 
what is possessed by the ordinary reader. The one 
and sole difference is the possession of the critical 
imagination. The Professor sees here—what we all, 
of course, observe equally well—that there are two 
transactions. That does not trouble the ordinary 
reader. His own experience has long ago made it 
abundantly clear that in such an episode there might 
very easily be two transactions. But to the critic 
that two transactions should ‘be noted is a highly 
suspicious circumstance. We are told that Israel 
was to be reminded in after times of the marvellous 
condescension, and the mighty power, of God in 
making nature bow before them, and preparing this 
wondrous pathway for His people. It was a deed 
the memory of which was never to perish in Israel. 
The story was to be told by sire to son all down the 
generations. And in order that ears may be opened 
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and tongues loosed, a memorial is provided such as 
will provoke inquiry. And the raising of that memorial 
is to be the people’s work. Joshua asks them to 
select twelve men, a man for each tribe. These are 
each to lift a stone from the dried-up Jordan-bed, and 
to bear it to the other side. This was done; and we 
are told that the men (verse 8) carried them ‘‘to the 
place where they lodged and laid them down there.” 
But the stones were not taken out of the Jordan bed 
merely that they should be “laid down.” It is, 
therefore, quite evident that the account of this 
transaction is not completed in the eighth verse. 
That gives us only the commencement of the story; 
and, after we have been told all about the crossing 
of the river, it does not surprise us to learn in ver. 20 
that ‘‘those twelve stones which they took out of 
Jordan did Joshua pitch in Gilgal ”—the place where 
the camp was made which Israel inhabited so long. 
Here everything is in order. We are told of the 
command to lift the stones and of its execution just 
where these came in the order of events. The 
erection of the memorial is narrated also in its 
proper place just after we have been told (verse 19) 
that ‘‘the people encamped in Gilgal in the East 
border of Jericho.” 

Where and what, then, is the so-called second 
account? It consists of verse g: ‘‘ And Joshua set 
up twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, in the place 
where the feet of the priests which bare the ark of 
the covenant stood: and they are there unto this 
day.” But why should this be merely a second 
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account of one transaction, instead of an account of 
a second transaction? A true critic would see’at once 
links of connection which indicate that both are 
facts. The memorial in Gilgal necessitated this other. 
The former raised questions which the latter answéréd. 
At Gilgal this lesson in Israel’s history began} at the 
Jordan it was completed. When the children heard 
the wondrous story, they naturally asked where the 
crossing was made, and here was the answer which 
showed them the very spot on which the feet of those 
who carried the ark had stood. The number r2 need 
not prove a seed of suspicion. There was in ‘this 
case also a stone for each of the tribes, emblenis ‘of 
the 12 living stones on which God was by-and-byeto 
found His Church. Nor need the shallow objection 
trouble us that these last stones must have been 
covered by the waters and been invisible. We have 
been told that the Jordan was in flood, and that the 
higher banks were covered. The priests had no doubt 
stopped before the deeper bed was reached so that at 
ordinary times the memorial probably stood on dry 
ground, and may not have been invisible except when 
the overflow was at its very highest. 

This may be taken as a perfectly fair sample of 
those ‘‘ double” accounts which have been’ manu: 
factured to give a show of reasonableness to’ this 
utterly irrational tearing asunder of the Scripture. 
Let me nowask the reader to note an incident which 
will impress him with a still deeper conviction that 
this crossing of the Jordan was an actual experience. 

We are told how God fulfilled His promise: As 

v 
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soon as ‘the feet of the priests who bare the ark 
were dipped in the brink of the water... the 
waters which came down from above stood, and rose 
up in one heap, a great way off, at Adam, the city 
that is beside Zarethan: and those that went down 
toward the sea of the Arabah, even the Salt Sea, 
were wholly cut off” (verses 15, 16, R.V.) Zarethan 
was about 30 miles distant from the place where the 
Israelites crossed. The people were in this way 
saved from any apprehension of danger. The hand 
of God which arrested the waters was able to restrain 
them, notwithstanding their rapidly accumulating 
force. But, had that watery heap been in their near 
neighbourhood, the timid would have crossed the 
river-bed in fear, instead of with wondering joy and 
praise. ‘He knoweth our frame: He remembereth 
that we are dust.” 

But a marvellous accident, the record of which has 
come down to us, has proved that in what we are 
told of the drying of the river-bed, we have the 
record of an actual experience. ‘‘ It is remarkable,” 
says Colonel Conder, ‘‘ that a stoppage of the river 
is historically stated, by an Arab author, to have 
recurred in the thirteenth century a.D., when Bibars, 
the Egyptian conqueror, was building the Damieh 
bridge over Jordan. The marshy banks of the river, 
in a part of its course which is narrow, were under- 
mined by the floods, and dammed the stream for 
several hours, leaving the river-bed dry below the 
dam. Not only is this recorded, but the scene of 
the stoppage is the same as in the book of Joshua; 
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for the Damieh ford is the probable site of the ‘city 
Adam,’ where Jordan, swelled by the melting snows 
of Hermon in April, ‘rose up onan heap very far off, 
by the city.’ ” * 


CHAPTER: 1it. 


THE RENEWING OF THE COVENANT AT GILGAL. 





HE Israelites, to whom so marvellous an en- 

trance had been given into the long promised 
territory, did not at once proceed to seize it. The 
Owner of the land had, so to speak, come Himself 
and thrown open the gates and bid them enter. 
They were the true, and long-expected, heirs. But 
this very welcome, so graciously extended, reminded 
the people and their leader of something that had to 
be done before a single field was possessed, or a 
single city was summoned to open its gates. 

Intent upon the performance of this primal duty, 
the first encampment was fixed at Gilgal, about five 
miles from the river and about two from the ancient 
city of Jericho. The Scripture describes the spot 
as ‘“‘in the east border of Jericho” (Joshua iv. 19). 
This became a permanent camp during the long- 
continued war, and a glance at its position shows 
how wisely it was chosen. A considerable portion of 

* The Bible and the East, p. 108. 
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the people—two-and-a-half tribes—were on the 
Eastern shores of the Jordan. It was quite possible 
that these might be attacked and might require 
succour. Their men of war were the vanguard of 
the other tribes who were now to seize their 
possession, and the opportunity afforded by their 
absence might be taken advantage of by Moab 
and Edom, or by still more distant foes; and here 
at Gilgal the army was within easy reach, and 
messengers could be sent to summon help at the 
first appearance of danger. The place was equally 
well chosen for protecting those who passed to the 
West. It was from this Eastern side that invasion 
was most to be dreaded, and here at Gilgal the passes 
which led up into the country on the right and on 
the left of Jericho were effectually guarded. 

But the first place is given to the duty which rests 
upon the people. It was submission to the rite of 
circumcision. ‘At that time the Lord said unto 
Joshua, Make thee sharp knives (knives of flint), and 
circumcise again the children of Israel the second 
time. And Joshua made him knives of flint, and 
circumcised the children of Israel at the hill of the 
foreskins”’ (Joshua v. 2, 3). The reason why this 
command was necessary is given in the verses which 
immediately follow: ‘And this is the cause why 
Joshua did circumcise: All the people that came out 
of Egypt, that were males, even all the men of war, 
died in the wilderness by the way, after they came 
out of Egypt. Now all the people that came out 
were circumcised: but all the people that were born 
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in the wilderness by the way as they came forth out 
of Egypt, them they had not circumcised” (vers. 4, 5). 
This statement has drawn the fire of the critics, 
ever on the outlook for some vulnerable part of the 
Scripture history. Reuss, of Strasburg, who quietly 
instilled his notions into the minds of his students 
for many years before he ventured to publish them, 
thinks that he lays his finger here upon one of those 
** double,” or treble ‘‘ accounts ” so dear to the hearts 
of the critics. ‘‘ There must have been,” he writes, 
‘different accounts regarding the origin of circum- 
cision. According to the text most generally followed 
as authoritative, it was Abraham who, on an express 
command of God, introduced this rite into his family, 
which ought to have been observed up to the time 
of Moses. But in Exodus we read that the son of 
Moses was circumcised only at the time of the 
prophet’s return to Egypt, when Moses had completed 
his eightieth year. The fact is mentioned as some- 
thing new and extraordinary, and, further, the 
circumcision is performed by the mother. Then, in 
the book of Joshua, it is said that during all the 
time that Moses had been at the head of the people, 
circumcision had not been practised. Seeing that a 
disobedience like this to a fundamental article of the 
theocratic covenant, under the eyes and with the 
connivance of the legislator, is inexplicable, we can 
see there only the trace of a different tradition from 
that of Genesis which the editing has tried to 
conceal with indifferent success. As to the rest, 
since circumcision was practised by the Egyptians 
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and by other peoples, it is difficult to see how it could 
be a distinctive sign of the Israelites. ”’ * 

That circumcision was practiced among the 
Egyptians we know, but to what extent we are not 
yet aware. But there is no statement in Scripture 
which asserts or implies that the rite was unknown 
among other peoples. It is, indeed, a sign of God’s 
covenant with Israel ; but so also were the sacrifices, 
and these were by no means peculiar to Israel. The 
distinctive character of these rites lay, not in the 
things themselves, but in the place given to them, 
and in obedience to the minute directions contained 
in the Divine arrdngements. The objection founded 
upon the fact that Moses had neglected to circumcise 
one of his sons has quite as little in it. Professor 
Reuss thinks we should see there an indication that 
Moses was entirely ignorant of this law, and that, 
consequently, the statement that circumcision had 
been commanded to Abraham and to his seed is 
untrue. But is Moses in ignorance that a Divinely 
imposed duty has been neglected? If he is, we shall 
have to explain why the Lord seeks to slay him, and 
why, to save her husband’s life, Zipporah has to 
circumcise her son. The plain and only meaning of 
the narrative in Exodus iv. 24-26, is that Moses had 
broken God’s commandment, and dared, notwith- 
standing that flagrant disobedience, to return to 
Egypt and to become the intermediary by whom 
God’s laws were to be laid upon the hearts of Israel 
till the nation’s latest day. God’s anger burned 
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against the man who would have profaned such 
service by inconsistency. 

The Divine anger implies that Moses knew the 
command, and had for some reason disregarded it. 
What that reason was is shown in the sequel. He 
had plainly omitted the duty because of his wife’s 
opposition to what seemed to her a cruel infliction 
upon her child. From the account in Joshua it is 
equally clear that circumcision had long been estab- 
lished in Israel, and that it was the specially appointed 
token of God’s covenant with the seed of Abraham. 
To the question why it had been discontinued in the 
desert, the generally-accepted reply is that the people 
had no settled dwelling-place. They were, it is said, 
moving hitherand thither ; were frequently surrounded 
by foes; and had, therefore, no opportunity of ob- 
serving the rite. This seems to me a somewhat 
unsatisfactory reply. The Israelites are as migratory 
at Gilgal as they have been in the wilderness. Foes 
are close by them in Jericho, and the whole country 
is shaken with alarm regarding them. They may be 
attacked at any moment; and, nevertheless, all the 
uncircumcised males among the host submit to this 
painful rite which makes action impossible for days. 
There is another explanation, however, given in 
verses 6 and 7, which takes us farther, and which 
sheds light upon a striking expression in verse 2. 
‘For the children of Israel,” we read, ‘‘ walked forty 
years in the wilderness till all the people that were 
men of war, which came out of Egypt, were con- 
sumed, because they obeyed not the voice of the 
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Lord; unto whom the Lord sware that he would not 
show them the land which the Lord sware unto their 
fathers that He would give us, a land that floweth 
with milk and honey. And their children, whom He 
raised up in their stead, them Joshua circumcised ; 
for they were uncircumcised, because they had not 
circumcised them by the way.” 

From this it seems to be clear that the covenant with 
Israel had been suspended, and that the cessation of 
the rite of circumcision was the token that God had 
rejected that generation. The covenant was for the 
time at an end. Reuss says it is inexplicable that 
Moses should not have seen to it that circumcision 
was enforced during these forty years, if he had 
known anything whatever of the rite. But the 
suspension: of the rite tells exactly the other way. . 
Moses and the Israelitish people not only knew of 
the rite; but they also knew why it was instituted and 
what it-meant. The law which explained the rite 
was exceedingly clear upon this point. In Gen. xvii. 
we read that God'said to Abraham: ‘‘I will establish 
My covenant between Me and thee and thy seed 
after thee in their generations for an everlasting 
covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee. . . . And God said unto Abraham, Thou 
shalt keep My covenant therefore, thou, and thy 
seed after thee in their generations. This is My 
covenant, which ye shall keep, between Me and you 
and thy seed after thee; Every man child among you 
shall be circumcised. And ye shall circumcise the 
flesh of your foreskin; andit shall be a token of the 
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covenant between you and Me. . . . And the un- 
circumcised man child whose flesh of his foreskin is 
not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his 
people; he hath broken My covenant” (verses 7-14). 
The rite suspended was, therefore, to this people the 
most emphatic and impressive intimation that the 
covenant was broken. 

But, if the covenant had been broken, it required 
to be re-instituted with the unanimous and solemn 
consent of the entire people. God had cast away 
the people who had perished in the wilderness; and 
their children are now made the fathers of a newrace, 
so to say, who will pledge themselves afresh to walk 
in God’s way. This is plainly the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘‘a second time,” which has so greatly ex- 
ercised commentators: ‘‘ At that time the Lord said 
unto Joshua, Make thee flint knives and circumcise 
again the children of Israel a second time.’’ Many 
and marvellous have been the explanations advanced 
by Jewish and Christian scholars to account for this 
‘second time.’ But the meaning lies upon the 
surface. It sets this circumcising over against the 
first circumcising. In other words, the circumcision 
at Gilgal is a doing over again what had been done 
in the circumcision of Abraham and of his house. 
The covenant is made a second time with Abraham’s 
seed; and so Israel, with their feet resting upon the 
land promised from of old, had to meditate there, in 
those days of waiting and of pain, upon the severity 
and the goodness of God. Not one of their fathers, 
doomed for their disobedience, had escaped; and 
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nothing of all that the Lord had promised them- 
selves, to whom He had declared the inheritance 
should be given, had failed. This solemn re-accept- 
ance of them as His people was their consecration. 
Its sanctifying power rested on them for many days; 
and it helped to make them what they were—the 
noblest generation in all ancient Israel. 

Colonel Conder believes that he has identified 
Gilgal. It is an elevated part of the Jordan plain, 
from which there is a splendid view of the site of 
ancient Jericho, and also of the Northern shore of 
the Dead Sea. ‘‘ Thesite,” he says, ‘‘ is conspicuous 
from a distance, because of the magnificent old 
tamarisk, and the view from it is very fine.””* There 
is a lamentable tendency, however, on the part of Col. 
Conder and others to link on the history of Israel to 
the idolatrous practices of the time. He imagines, 
for example, that the name “ Gilgal”’ is to be taken 
in the sense of a “circle,” and that it must refer to 
the use made by Joshua of the twelve stones taken 
from the bed of the Jordan. These were arranged in 
a circle, he thinks, like the Druidical remains in our 
own country, and like similar stone circles in the 
mountains of Moab and elsewhere. But there is not 
a shred of evidence for this. There is no reference 
whatever to any stone circle at Gilgal, and the notion 
is in direct conflict with the statement of Scripture. 
We read: “And it came to pass, when they had 
done circumcising all the people, that they abode in 
their places in the camp, until they were whole. 
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And the Lord said unto Joshua, This day have I 
rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off you. 
Wherefore the name of the place is called Gilgal 
unto this day” (v. 8, 9). This is quite in accord 
with the sense in which the words closely related to 
““Gilgal”’ are constantly used. The word means 
‘a wheel,” and also ‘‘a whirlwind.” In Psalm 
Ixxxili. 13: ‘‘My God, make them as the chaff, 
which the wind driveth away,” the original is: 
‘My God, make them as the Gilgal;” that is, as 
‘*the whirlwind.” It was thus God rolled, or rather 
swept, away the reproach of His people. 

But what is this ‘‘ reproach of Egypt,’’ which is 
here said to be rolled away from Israel? It will 
help us to reply, if we note clearly, that it cannot be 
(as some have strangely imagined) the reproach of 
their being uncircumcised. That they themselves 
have just removed. This, on the contrary, is some- 
thing which God does, and which He does in response 
to their obedience. It must be something, therefore, 
which, in the blessing it bestows, will be a distin& 
mark of the Divine favour. If we now recall what 
Israel’s position was in Egypt, and contrast it with 
what God was now to make them in Canaan, the 
meaning of the assurance will be evident. In Egypt 
they had been strangers and sojourners in a land 
that was not theirs. There they had been enslaved 
and put to cruel bondage. Now God will make 
them feared and honoured masters in their own land. 
No longer will they be enslaved or live upon the 
sufferance of others. The Lord’s servants will be 
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the Lord’s freemen, and power and glory will rest 
upon them which will proclaim to the nations that 
the masters of the land have come. 

This -re-acceptance and re-consecration of the 
nation will account for the memories which lingered 
around Gilgal. It was the place which Samuel 
named to Saul (on his being secretly anointed as 
king) as a meeting place with himself (1. Sam. x. 8). 
Saul did not keep the appointment; but afterwards 
he went to Gilgal in the day of his need, when he 
sought the Lord’s help against the victorious Philis- 
tines. It will also largely explain why Gilgal was 
made the permanent camp of the Israelites, while 
they were taking possession of the country. It is 
interesting to learn that the Abbé Richard found in 
Gilgal.and the neighbourhood, over an area of several 
miles, a large number of small flint instruments. It 
certainly may be doubted whether these were the 
knives used in circumcising Israel; but their pres- 
ence there is convincing testimony, on the other 
hand, that at Gilgal the Israelites were in a locality 
where the means of obeying the Divine command 
jay ready to their hand. 


~ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE LorRpD’s HOST AND THE 
TAKING OF JERICHO. 


REMARKABLE feature of the Scripture is the 
deep significance, and often also the symbolical 
import, of passages which a reader may pass without 
notice, or perhaps with astonishment that they should 
have found a place in the record of events. 

The fifth chapter of Joshua contains several of 
thesestatements. We have already noted the words: 
“And the Lord said unto Joshua, This day have I 
rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off you”’ 
(verse 9). They were just such words as might 
have been addressed to the disciples when the Spirit 
fell upon them on the day of Pentecost, and they 
became other men, and went forth to the conquest 
of the nations. Another incident finds a brief notice 
in the three following verses (10-12): “‘And the 
children of Israel encamped in Gilgal, and kept the 
Passover on the fourteenth day of the month at even 
in the plains of Jericho. And they did eat of the old 
corn of the land on the morrow after the Passover, 
unleavened cakes, and parched corn in the selfsame 
day. And the manna ceased on the morrow after 
they had eaten of the old corn of the land; neither 
had the children of Israel manna any more; but they 
did eat of the fruit of the land of Canaan that year,” 
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We touch here upon something which enables us 
to test this book and other portions of what professes 
to be, not the word of man, but the Word of God. 
Our Lord Jesus has declared the manna to bean Old 
Testament picture of Himself and a promise of what 
He is to all who trust in Him. He isthe living bread 
which came down from heaven. Now if this claim 
is true, and if the Old Testament set forth Jesus in 
that emblem, this withdrawal of the manna must 
also belong to the picture, and must have its own 
part to tell of what was then an unwritten story. 
Here we learn that the manna was the food for the 
wilderness journey. The Israelites have crossed over 
into the land promised to their fathers; have put 
forth their hands and taken of its fruits; and on the 
next morning the manna that had never failed them 
for forty years has suddenly ceased. They go forth, 
no doubt, to gather it as they have been accustomed 
to do, but it is not there; and never again does it fall 
around the tents of Israel. That this does complete 
the story of what I may call Gospel experience, will 
be plain when the matter receives a moment’s con- 
sideration. Weare to-day on our wilderness journey, 
and the food for the way is this manna rained down 
from on high—Christ manifested in the flesh, revealed 
in the Scripture, and received by faith as our Sacri- 
fice, our High Priest, our Master, and the Guide of 
our way. But when we cross the Jordan and tread 
that land of Promise, and put forth our hand, and 
eat of “‘the produce”’ of the land—for that is the 
meaning of the word rendered “old corn” and 
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“corn ’—when that great hour has come, and we 
are “with Christ which is far better,’ the desert 
manna will be no longer needed. We shall require 
no longer to grasp by faith and to gaze into the 
mirror of the Word. We shall behold Him for 
ourselves, and no longer merely hearken to another 
beholding and interpreting to us.‘ For now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face; now I 
know in part; but then shall I know even as also I 
am known.” With the thrill of that recognition by 
the Lord of glory; with the smile upon us of that 
depthless and eternal love; with that converse so 
close and full; we need no longer the wilderness 
manna. Now if the picture is filled out here—and 
who will deny that it is?—if the story of the with- 
drawal of the manna has its message to-day for 
Gospel readers, as well as the giving of it at the first, 
who arranged these incidents? Who gave the manna 
for the wilderness journey, and made it cease just 
when the Israelites had eaten of the produce of the 
land? And who saw to it that these things should 
be duly recorded for ourlearning? There is only one 
word that will give the answer. We lift our gaze 
from all human instrumentality and look up with 
gratitude to God. 

We have now to note a still more marvellous 
occurrence. Joshua, like a prudent general, is visit- 
ing the outposts. Jericho, a royal city with mighty 
walls and formidable bulwarks, whence murderous 
showers of arrows and javelins can be poured upon 
any assaulting force, is full in view. Suddenly he 
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marks the presence of a stranger. A man with his 
sword drawn stands over against him. Witha born 
soldier’s intrepidity and decision, he at once proceeds 
towards-him, and demands: ‘Art thou for us? or 
for our adversaries?” (verse 13). One glance from 
those eyes, one word from those lips, and Joshua lies 
before Him, with his face upon the earth. The 
astounding reply was: ‘‘ Nay; but as Captain of the 
Lord’s host am I now come.” 

The narrative leaves no doubt resting upon the 
reader’s mind as to who this captain of the Lord’s 
host is. The command: ‘ Loose thy shoe from off 
thy foot, for the place where thou standest is holy,” 
tells that He is God. It is He who was afterwards 
addressed by the Psalmist: ‘‘Thou art fairer than 
the children of men: grace is poured into thy lips: 
therefore God hath blessed thee for ever. Gird thy 
sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy 
glory and thy majesty. And in thy majesty ride 
prosperously, because of truth and meekness and 
righteousness; and thy right hand shall teach thee 
terrible things. . . . Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever: the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right 
sceptre” (Psalm xlv. 2-6). That cry has not yet 
been answered. But’ is there here again anything 
that points on to the future? Does the coming of 
“the captain of the Lord’s host,” with bared sword, 
there and then fill any part of the prophetic picture ? 

To find an answer we must remember that there is 
another type expressed by this entering into the land 
of promise. It certainly speaks to our hearts of the 
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heayenly portion, that inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth, not away, reserved. in 
heaven for us. But. there is also another promise, of 
which the possession of the land under Joshua was a 
foretaste—the. complete and lasting fulfilment to a 
pardoned. and restored Israel of the promise made to 
Abraham. The time had then come to, judge the 
peoples of Canaan, and to give Israel the inheritance. 
And when the hour of the larger judgment strikes, 
and the time has come for the nations to.be judged, 
the Redeemer will ‘“appear,’’ and the sword. that 
will strike will be His, and not man’s. 

It is enough for us, at this point, however, to note 
that the appearing met Joshua’s and Israel’s need. 
Joshua had, no doubt, been pondering his next task 
—the taking of Jericho. Hadtheking and his army 
met them in the open field, his way. would have been 
plain. But the king of Jericho has laid to heart the 
lessons of the Amorite defeats on the other side of 
Jordan. He will not meet Israel in the open. The 
gates of the strong city are securely barred; and he 
will await.the onset, of Israel behind. his lofty walls. 
And now the captain of the Lord’s host will, show 
that this device will help Jericho little. Immediately 
after the statement (v. 1) that Jericho was shut up, 
we listen to the Divine plan; for the account of the 
interview does not close with chapter v. It goes on 
to verse 4 of the sixth chapter. The plan is a 
singular one. No mounds are to be raised against 
the city, and no battering rams are to thunder against 


its walls, Not a single arrow is to be shot against 
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it. The Israelites are merely to walk round it once 
a day for six days, and on the seventh day to compass 
the city seven times. During the six days, and up 
to the great final moment of the seventh day’s 
marching and waiting, absolute silence is to reign 
among the Israelitish host. From one part alone in 
the long procession is a sound to proceed; and the 
silence everywhere besides is plainly intended to let 
that part attract the gaze of the watchers in Jericho. 
It is only where the Ark of God is being carried by 
the priests that the silence is broken. 

The reader will note the frequency with which the 
number seven is repeated. The Israelites are to 
compass the city seven days. On the seventh day 
they are to compass the city seven times. The ark 
is to be borne by seven priests. The priests are to 
have with them seven trumpets (vi. 4). Whatever 
hesitation one may feel at admitting the legitimacy 
of the typical interpretation of Scripture, the sym- 
bolic intention of this passage is clear. Sevenis the 
number which indicates Divine completion—the per- 
fectness of God’s plan—the ripeness of the harvest 
for God’s sickle. That we have here a carefully 
elaborated type will be further evident when we turn 
to the Hebrew. A mistake, originally made by the 
Jews in their Chaldee translation, has been per- 
petuated in our own version. The words rendered 
‘rams’ horns” are, literally, ‘‘ Jubilee trumpets.” 
This adds a sudden significance to the description. 
Had this repeated procession any conne¢tion with 
the great symbolic year of release, when broken men 
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and beggared sons of ruined sires were freed from 
every burden, became God’s freemen, and were re- 
instated in aregained and disencumbered inheritance? 
Let it be noted again that the trumpets are kept 
sounding before the ark, while not a sound comes from 
any other part of the host, and that thus the attention 
of Jericho was forcibly attracted to that which was 
the central glory of the sacred things which God had 
committed to Israel. For the ark was not only the 
symbol of the Divine presence, but of man’s recon- 
ciliation to God through atonement. God was with 
His people because sins were blotted out through the 
suffering unto death ofa Divinely-appointed substitute. 
Was there any significance, then, in this elabor- 
ately arranged symbolism? There is no light 
whatever upon this until we come to Gospel times 
and to Gospel privileges. Apart from this reference, 
and taken merely as a display, the repeated pro- 
cession round the doomed city seems to be meaning- 
less; and, therefore, to be also purposeless. But, 
when we read this history in gospel light, every word 
in it is immediately filled with startling significance. 
It was in this very way that the servants of God—His 
spiritual Israel—were by-and-bye to enter upon their 
conflict with the world. They are its destined heirs 
as Israel was the destined heir of Canaan. And they 
ave to besiege the world’s strongholds in this very way. 
The methods of ordinary warfare are discarded. 
Every carnal weapon is laid aside. Nor do they 
array themselves in the robe of the philosopher. | 
Man’s wisdom is rejected as decidedly as the weapons 
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of man’s warfare. Their work consists in one thing 
which never had a more perfect figure than is found 
in this symbol. They proclaim the gospel of recon- 
ciliation. They attract attention to the Ark of the 
Covenant with its blood-stained mercy-seat. They 
attract the attention of a world which God is about 
to judge, as He was then about to judge Jericho. 
They do this with the joyous sound of jubilee—the 
proclamation of debts forgiven, of full and lasting 
re-instatement in the Divinely-appointed inheritance. 
That work of Gospel-testimony is to be continued 
notwithstanding its apparent resultlessness, and in 
the face of Jericho’s astonishment and contempt. It 
is to be persisted in to the end; and then, when the 
appointed time has come, Jericho’s walls will lie in 
the dust, and her carnal, sinful life will be judged. 
Is it possible that this picture of the Gospel warfare 
should be there in Israel’s story without arrangement 
and without design? And, if that is not. possible, 
then who was the designer and arranger? It could 
not have been man; for no man could then have 
foreseen the advent—and still less the characteristics 
—of the Gospel day. The Book which contains that 
clearly prophetic picture is not man’s Book: it is 
God’s. 

There is a reference to the spoils of Jericho which 
recalls us to our more immediate purpose. Achan 
is tempted among its riches,and hesins. ‘‘ When I 
saw among the spoils,” he said in his confession, ‘‘a 
goodly Babylonish garment, and two hundred shekels 
of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels. weight, 
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then I coveted them, and took them”’ (vii. 21). The 
word addereth, which is translated “garment,” means 
something “wide” or “ample,” and is applied to 
the long flowing outer robe, worn in the East. But 
the presence of this Babylonian robe in Jericho 
implies that there was active commercial intercourse 
between Babylonia and Canaan. It also means that 
such articles were manufactured in Babylon at this 
very time. So well known are these wares of Babylon 
that Achan recognises at once the origin and the 
value of this special prize. Was this so? Is the 
incident in keeping with the time; or does it bear 
the stamp of a later day? 

The Babylonia of that age was as thoroughly 
organised as its sister, Egypt. In the latter country 
information is supplied regarding the manufactories 
of the period in the pictorial adornments of the 
tombs. In Babylonia these are lacking; but there 
are abundant references to them in the inscriptions. 
The divisions between trades were then as well defined 
as they are to-day. Referring to the tradesmen of 
Babylon, Maspero says: “‘ Most possessors of shops 
made their own goods for sale, assisted by slaves or 
free apprentices. Every workman taught his own 
trade to his children, and these in their turn would 
instruct theirs; families which had an hereditary 
profession, or from generation to generation had 
gathered bands of workmen about them, formed 
themselves into various guilds, or, to use the cus- 
tomary terms, into tribes, governed by chiefs and 
following specified customs. A workman belonged 
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to the tribe of the weavers, or of the blacksmiths, or 
of the corn merchants, and the description of an 
individual would not have been considered as suffi- 
ciently exact, if the designation of his tribe were 
not inserted after his name in addition to his paternal 
affiliation. The organisation was like that of Egypt, 
but more fully developed.” * 

The manufactures of ancient Babylon, like those of 
ancient Egypt, were then carried to as high a point of 
excellence as they ever attained. They adorned their 
erections, for instance,with enamelled bricks and tiles. 
‘‘Fragments of them are found to-day in the ruins of 
the cities, and the analysis of the pieces shows the 
marvellous skill of the ancient workers in enamel; 
the shades of a colour are pure and pleasant to the 
eye, while the material is so evenly put on and so 
solid, that neither centuries of burial in a sodden 
soil, nor the wear and tear of transport, nor the 
exposure to the damp of our museums, have suc- 
ceeded in diminishing their brilliance and freshness.”’+ 
Referring to their skill in engraving, Maspero speaks 
with equal distinctness: ‘‘ The seal of Shargani, King 
of Agade, that of Bingani-shar-ali, and many others, 
which have been picked up by chance in the excava- 
tions, are true bas-reliefs, reduced and condensed, so 
to speak, to the space of something like a square inch 
of surface, but conceived with an artistic ingenuity 
and executed with a boldness which modern engravers 
have rarely equalled and never surpassed.” } 

Coming to the special art to which our attention 
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is for the moment directed, his testimony is not 
less clear. ‘‘The countries of the Euphrates,” he 
says, “‘ were renowned in classic times for the beauty 
of the embroidered and painted stuffs which they 
manufactured. Nothing has come down to us of 
these Babylonian tissues of which the Greek and 
Latin writers extolled the magnificence, but we may 
form some idea, from the statues and the figures 
engraved on cylinders, of what the weavers and 
embroiderers of this ancient time were capable.: The 
loom which they made use of differed but slightly 
from the horizontal loom commonly employed in the 
Nile Valley, and everything tends to show that their 
plain linen cloths were of the kind represented in the 
swathings and fragments of clothing still to be found 
in the sepulchral chambers of Memphis and Thebes. 
The manufacture of fleecy woollen garments so much 
affected by men and women alike indicates a great 
dexterity. When once the threads of the woof had 
been stretched, those of the warp were attached to 
them by knots in as many parallel lines—at regular 
intervals—as there were rows of fringe to be dis- 
played on the surface of the cloth, the loops thus 
formed being allowed to hang down in their respective 
places ; sometimes they were cut and the ends frayed 
out so as to give the appearance of a shaggy texture. 
Most of the stuffs preserved their original white or 
creamy colour—especially those woven at home by 
the women for the requirements of their own toilet, 
and for the ordinary use of the household. The 
Chaldeans, however, like many other Asiatic peoples, 
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had a strong preference for lively colours, and the 
outdoor garments and gala attire of the rich were 
distinguished by a profusion of blue patterns on a 
red ground, or red upon blue, arranged in stripes, 
zigzags, checks, and dots, or circles. There must, 
therefore, have been as much occupation for dyers 
as there was for weavers; and it is possible that the 
two operations were carried out by the same hands.” * 

These manufactures were carried on in Babylonia 
before the time of Moses, and even before the time 
of Abraham.t There were Babylonian garments, 
therefore, which were valuable and famous before the 
capture of Jericho. But were they exported? Was 
there any regular commerce organised between 
Palestine and Babylonia, as early as 1600 B.c.? 
The answer to this question is equally full and satis- 
factory. The reader may ask how it happens that 
Mr. Maspero is able to describe so minutely the 
arrangementand even thecolours of those Babylonian 
garments, when he has just informed us that no 
vestige of the garments remains, and that no paint- 
ings even of these or of aught else are found among 
the ruins of that ancient land. The explanation is 
(as has been already intimated) that the monuments 
of Egypt supply the lack. These Babylonian garments 
are worn by men and women from Asia, who visited 
Egypt about the time of Abraham, and who are 
pourtrayed upon the Egyptian monuments. This 
indicates that there was a traffic in these things, and 
that they must have been carried in some way from 
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Babylon to Syria. Uru, the native city of Abraham, 
appears to have been a centre of this overland trade, 
before the patriarch was born. “ Uru,” says Mas- 
pero, ‘“‘the only city among those of Lower Chaldea 
which stands on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
was a small, but strong place, and favourably situated 
for becoming one of the commercial and industrial 
centres in these distantages. The Wady Rummein, 
not far distant, brought to it the riches of Central 
and Southern Arabia—gold, precious stones, gums, 
and odoriferous resins for the exigencies of worship. 
Another route, marked out by wells, traversed the 
desert to the land of the semi-fabulous Mashu, and 
from thence, perhaps, penetrated as far as Southern 
Syria and the Sinaitic Peninsula—Magan and 
Milukha, on the shores of the Red Sea; this was 
not the easiest, but it was the most direct route for 
those bound for Africa, and the products of Egypt 
were no doubt carried along it in order to reach in 
the shortest time the markets of Uru.” * 

It is now quite ascertained that there was active 
intercourse between Babylonia, and Palestine, and 
Egypt, both before and at this time. This is in perfec& 
harmony with the incidental reference to the Baby- 
lonian garment of the Scripture. Achan recognises 
its nature and value at once. Neither Joshua nor 
the Israelites require any explanation of the name 
which is given to it. It is plainly an article of com- 
merce, well known toall of them. This acquaintance 
with the Babylonian garment is, consequently, a 
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mark of the time, and takes its place in the long 
array of confirmations of the Scripture. 





CHAPTER. V. 


Tue CoNTEST WITH THE MEN OF AI. 


——_—— 


| Een epee at Jericho became defeat at 
Ai. The sin was the sin of one man, or, at 
the most, of one house: and yet the whole nation 
suffered. The lesson taught by God in the matter 
of Achan is the key to many of the tragedies and of 
the glories of history. The health of the body is the 
health of all its members, and the same law rules in 
the body politic. A nation rises or falls according 
to the things which it shelters, or fosters within its 
borders. There is a special lesson here, too, for the 
churches of our time. Israel suffered for one man’s 
sin, although it knew nothing whatever of that sin 
having been committed. What should be said, then, 
of the position of churches which are fully aware that 
the Spirit of God is being grieved, and His Word 
defamed among them, and which, nevertheless, take 
no action, and give themselves no concern about 
the matter ? 

We are told that “Joshua, and all Israel with 
him, took Achan the son of Zerah, and the silver 
and the garment, and the wedge of gold, and his 
sons, and his daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, 
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and his sheep, and his tent, and all that he had: and 
they brought them unto the valley of Achor..... 
And all Israel stoned him with stones, and burned 
them with fire, after they had stoned them with 
stones. And they raised over him a great heap of 
stones unto this day” (Joshua vii. 24-26). The ques- 
tion might well be asked why Achan was not put to 
death in the more immediate neighbourhood of the 
camp at Gilgal. What necessity was there for the 
carrying of him up to the valley of Achor? This is 
a matter upon which recent painstakingresearch has 
shed some welcome light. There was, no doubt, a 
fitness in carrying Achan outside the camp. It was 
the sign of Israel’s separation from him and from his - 
sin. But there was also another reason. The means 
for carrying the dread sentence into effect were not to 
be had at Gilgal. ‘‘ There is hardly a stone,” writes 
Canon Tristram, ‘‘to be found in the surrounding 
plain beyond the limits of this torrent bed.”* The 
Wady Kelt is identified with ‘‘the valley of Achor.” 
By this valley the road to Jerusalem has run for , 
thousands of years. It was in it that the wayfaring 
man fell among thieves. In it is found Mount 
Quarantania, the supposed scene of our Lord’s fasting 
and temptation in the wilderness. The valley leads 
into some of the wildest hill scenery in Palestine. 
Speaking of the descent from Jerusalem, Dean 
Stanley says: ‘‘ After traversing for six hours the 
almost total desolation which marks the long descent 
from Jerusalem to the valley of the Jordan, over bare 
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limestone hills, the eye is suddenly caught by the 
sight of a thread of verdure at the bottom of a deep 
glen, the most romantic in the whole of Palestine, 
almost recalling by its depth and narrowness the 
defile of the Sik on the approach to Petra. This 
green thread is the course of the torrent now called 
Kelt, possibly the ancient Cherith, and, if so, doubt- 
less deriving its name fxm the manner in which its 
course is ‘cut’ through these tremendous precipices. 
To anyone who has seen the Barada, on the approach 
to Damascus, the sight of the Wady Kelt at once 
suggests by anticipation the prospect which awaits 
him as he issues from the desert-hills. It bursts 
through the opening, and in the desert-plain of the 
Jordan, far and wide extends the green circle of 
tangled thickets, in the midst of which are the hovels 
of the modern village, beside which stood, in ancient 
times, the great city of Jericho.” * It would appear 
that it was to this lower part of the Wady, which 
was in full view of the camp at Gilgal, that Achan 
was led. ‘The valley,” says Canon Tristram, ‘‘is 
full of pebbles and boulders of every size, which 
would account for its being chosen as the place of 
execution.” t 

We have now to return, however, to the incident 
which led to the discovery of Achan’s guilt. We 
are told that ‘“‘ Joshua sent men from Jericho to Ai, 
which is beside Beth-aven, on the east side of 
Bethel, and spake unto them, saying, Go up and view 
the country. And the men went up and viewed Ai” 
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(Joshua vii.2). Why was it necessary to single out 
this city and to make it, rather than any other, the 
next object of attack? To this question research 
has furnished a most satisfactory reply, which also 
sheds light upon the further question why Jericho 
itself was attacked and taken. Up from the plain 
of the Jordan (which at Jericho is about 1,300 feet 
below the level of the sea), the land rises in imposing 
mountains through which the access to the country 
‘beyond is attended with great difficulty. The modern 
Er Riha, a wretched village, is not built upon the 
site of the ancient city. There have, in fact, been 
three Jerichos. There is first of all, as we travel 
Westward from the Jordan, Er Riha, the modern 
Jericho, the city of the crusaders. Then, further on, 
are the ruined heaps of the Jericho of Herod, and 
of the New.Testanient. Then, last of all, we come 
to Ain-es-Sultan, the fountain which Elisha is said 
to have healed. This is at the site of the Jericho 
which Joshua captured and Hiel_rebuilt* “Im- 
mediately in front,” says Canon Tristram, “ towers 
the Quarantania, the Mount of Temptation, with its 
precipitous face pierced in every direction by ancient 
cells and chapels, and the ruined church on its top- 
most peak. We halt in front of the famous spring, 
the Prophet’s Fountain, Ain-es-Sultan shaded by a 
fine fig-tree, where an immense fountain of clear 
warm water (84° Fahr.), very pure, and swarming 
with fish, bursts from the shingle at the foot of a 
great mound, evidently artificial, and composed of 
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pottery and frequent morsels of nacreous glass . 
From the great ‘tell’ or mound of ruins, the ground 
rises steadily till we reach the foot of Jebel Quaran- 
tania. Old Jericho stood midway between the pass up to 
Jerusalem on the South, and the passes of Benjamin 
towards Bethel on the North.” * 

This last sentence will show why Jericho had first 
of all to be captured. Even though the Israelitish 
host had been able to pass by its walls unmolested, 
they would in all probability have been attacked in 
the rear in the midst of a most difficult ascent. The 
capture was still more necessary seeing that the 
women, and children, and cattle were to be left in 
the camp, and that the Israelites themselves required 
to be assured of a free passage from the interior of 
the country to Gilgal. It was also necessary to 
command the water supply, and the pastures and 
fields of the oasis near to the ancient city. Dean 
Stanley’s testimony is equally strong. ‘The first 
stage,” he says, ‘‘of the conquest of Palestine .. . 
cannot be understood without fully representing the 
situation of Jericho, one of the most important cities 
of Palestine, the capital, as it may be called, of the 
valley of the Jordan, and the only important city in 
its whole course. That importance is derived from 
two causes. First, it stands at the entrance of the 
main passes from this valley into the interior of 
Palestine, the one branching off from the South-west 
towards Olivet, which commands the approach to 
Jerusalem ; the other to the North- west, towards 
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Michmash, which commands the approach to Ai and 
Bethel. It was thus the key—the Chiavenna—of 
Palestine to any invader from this quarter. Secondly, 
it enjoys the full benefit of one, if not two, of those 
copious streams which . . form the chief sources of 
such fertility as the valley of the Jordan contains.” * 

There was a similar reason for the expedition to 
Ai. Jericho stood at the lower end of the Northern 
pass, which led to the more fertile districts of Pales- 
tine, and Ai stood at the upper end of it. ‘“ Jericho 
was the key of the Eastern pass. From this point 
the most direct, and without doubt the ancient, road 
into the interior of the country, was through the 
deep ravine now called the Wady Harith, which 
runs parallel to the deep chasm of the Wady Kelt 
and the WAady Suweinit, and then climbs into the 
heart of the mountains of Benjamin, till it meets 
the central ridge of the country at Bethel.” + Itisa 
steep and toilsome ascent, seldom, if ever, made 
since the other route into the interior, by Bethany 
to Jerusalem, was opened about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The difficulty of the way is indicated 
by the counsel which the spies gave to Joshua. 
‘‘ They returned to Joshua and said unto him, Let 
not all the people go up; but let about two or three 
thousand men go up and smite Ai; and make not all 
the people to labour thither; for they are but few” 
(vii. 3). The expressive phrase will be noted—‘‘ make 
not all the people to labour thither.” It was a 
laborious ascent. 
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' The situation of Ai was long one of the unsolved 
problems of Palestine research. A wrong identifi- 
cation was made of Bethel; and, as the site of Ai 
had to be placed near to Bethel on the East, the 
suggestions made were necessarily wide of the mark. 
The real site of Bethel has been at last ascertained, 
and I may give here Col. Conder’s description of it. 
“Bethel at the present day,’ he says, “is one of the 
most desolate-looking places in Palestine; not from 
lack of water, for it has four good springs, but from 
the absence of soft soil on its rocky hills. All the 
neighbourhood is of grey, bare stone, or white chalk. 
. .- The place seems as if it were turned to stone, 
and we can well imagine that the lonely patriarch 
found nothing softer than a stone for the pillow 
under his head, when on the bare hill-side he slept 
and dreamed of angels.” * 

But although Bethel was discovered, the fixing of 
the place of Aji still presented some difficulties. 
There was one site that was specially attractive. It 
bore the name of Et Teil, that is, “The Heap.” 
What more likely than that Ai, which Joshua made 
“an heap for ever,” should have had this name giveni 
to it? There were evident objections, however, to 
identifying Et Tel] with Ai. There are no ruins on 
the hill which bears the name, and the description 
given of the neighbourhood in the Scripture does not 
suit the locality. “Many attempts,” says Dr. Harper, 
“have been made to identify Ai, but to the Palestine 
Fund Explorers is due the honor of discovering the 
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true site. One site, which has misled many, is a 
ruin called ‘ Et Tell,’ and as we are told that Joshua 
‘made Ai an heap,’ it was thought that this particu- 
lar spot was Ai. A ruin called Haiy4an was, however, 
found South of Et Tell. Here large rock-hewn 
cisterns prove this site to be of importance and 
antiquity ; to the North is a rugged ravine; to the 
East the desolate desert of Beth-aven; to the West 
is Bethel, two miles distant, and between the two 
sites is the open ravine called ‘The Valley of the 
City,’ where, unseen, yet close at hand, the ambush 
may have lain beneath the low cliffs, or among the 
olive groves, after creeping across from the Northern 
valley behind the rocky swell which runs out to the 
mound of ‘ Et Tell.’ This latter place has no valley 
in which the ambush could hide. ‘ Haiya4n’ would, 
moreover, command the road into the interior; hence 
the importance of capturing Ai. . . . After Joshua’s 
feigned retreat the ambush would be able to advance 
under cover of those olive groves. Not until the 
smoke arose did the people of Ai know that their 
city was taken. The great valley which has its head 
West of Ai curves round to the Eastward and runs 
to Jericho; in some places it becomes a narrow 
gorge, with cliffs 800 feet high, quite concealed from 
all observation, and so up the pass the ambush could 
march unseen, till near the site of Ai (‘ Haiyan’); 
then its sides slope upwards by easy ascents.” 

Dr. Harper’s further description of the effect of 
this conquest is also well worth quoting. He con- 


tinues: ‘“‘ Having the two keys of the country, 
AI 
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Jericho and Ai, Joshua now turns North to capture 
the heart of the country, with all the rich plains 
which were to be the portion of Ephraim. Nothing 
is more striking to the traveller, even now, when he 
has climbed the high ridge of the watershed which 
separates the rounded hills and shut-in valleys of 
Bethel and Ai—that comparatively barren country— 
than the great change a few miles of travel brings 
about: corn lands of great extent, and fine woods of 
olive-trees, culminating in the central position of 
Shechem. The ‘ Terebinths of Moreh’ of Abraham’s 
time are gone; but noble trees of olive, fig, and 
pomegranate have taken their place. Water is 
abundant, and therefore fertilising mist is common. 
It would be a great feeding-ground for the host of 
Israel, and was the abode of those Perizzites, ‘rustics,’ 
who do not appear to have had fortified towns.” * 
It may be well to say a word or two in regard to 
the statements about the ambush, and the number 
of the men who went up against the city. It might 
appear that the whole of the armed men of Israel 
went up against the city of 12,000 inhabitants. This, 
however, I shall deal with in the following chapter. 
In verse 3 we read: ‘So Joshua arose and all the 
people of war to go up against Ai: and Joshua chose 
out thirty thousand mighty men of valour, and sent 
them away by night.” In verse g, we read that 
Joshua did not go with them: “ Joshua abode that 
night among the people.” It is only the next morn- 
ing that he marshals the people and proceeds to Ai: 
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‘And Joshua rose up early in the morning and 
numbered the people, and went up, he and the elders 
of Israel, before the people to Ai. And all the people, 
even the people of war that were with him, went up 
and drew nigh, and came before the city, and pitched 
on the North side of Ai: now there was a valley 
between them and Ai”’ (verses 10, 11). Were the 
30,000 left lying a whole day in ambush, and did 
they lie there without being discovered? The matter. 
appears to be further complicated by the statement 
which follows regarding the ambush: “ And he took 
about 5,000 men, and set them to lie in ambush 
between Bethel and Ai, on the West side of the city” 
(verse 12). Here the ambush is spoken of as if it 
were only now set. 

This last difficulty, however, is easily disposed of. 
An equally good rendering of the Hebrew word is 
“he had taken.” If we put this translation in the 
place of the other, the rath verse will run: ‘‘ And he 
had taken about 5,000 men, and set them to lie in 
ambush.” This is evidently a reminder to enable 
us to understand the plan of the battle, and it comes 
in just at the right place. “ And he had taken about 
5,000 men, and set them to lie in ambush between 
Bethel and Ai, on the West side of the city. And 
when they had set the people, even all the host that 
was on the North of the city, and their liers in wait 
on the West of the city, Joshua went that night 
into the midst of the valley. And it came to pass 
when the king of Ai saw it, that they hasted and 
rose up early, and the men of the city went out 
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against. Israel to battle” (verses 12, 13). Now if 
we go back to the beginning of the chapter and read 
straight on, our difficulties will disappear. The host 
had started from Gilgal; had advanced up the steep 
and toilsome pass; and had encamped in some con- 
venient valley not far from Ai. Joshua now makes 
his dispositions and lets those whom he is sending 
know his plan, so that there may be intelligent co- 
operation. He chose out 30,000 picked men and sent 
them off by night, while he himself remained with 
the rest of the army. These evidently placed the 
ambush on the West of the city before the men of 
Ai had any suspicion that the Israelites were ap- 
proaching. The rest (25,000, after the 5,000 were 
placed) took up their position on the North of the 
city, or on the East protecting the pass. The men 
of Ai required some time no doubt to prepare; and, 
meanwhile, they were prevented passing out of the 
city, and discovering the forces among the olive 
trees in the valley on the West. Their attention 
was concentrated, indeed, upon the East and the 
North. Then, sometime in the morning, Joshua 
appears with-the entire host, and the campis pitched 
on the high ground on the North of Ai. Nothing’ 
farther is done that day. But in the night Joshua 
descends with his troops into the valley between the 
camp and the city, and is there discovered by the 
king'in the morning. Warrior as he is, he at once 
discerns’ what’ seems to be his advantage. The 
Israelites are on the lower ground, and the warriors 
of Ai will’ charge down’ the’ hill with what he believes 
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to be irresistible force. Israel, according ‘to the plan 
so carefully impressed upon the people, give way 
before the onslaught, and flee to the wilderness on 
the East, and so draw the enemy away from the city. 
Joshua lifts his spear—the appointed signal to the 
eager watchers in the Western valley—and they pour 
in through the open gates and set the city on>fire. 
The critics make a further difficulty about the state- 
ment that Joshua burned the city. But a general 
does what he orders his troops to do, and :no ‘doubt 
the destruction, begun by the liers in wait, remained 
to be completed when the conquerors returned. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE REHEARSAL OF THE LAW ON MouNTS 
EBAL AND GERIZIM. 





T has been felt to be a difficulty that Joshuais told 
I to take with him all the armed men of Israel when 
he sets out for Ai. There was evidently no call for 
some hundreds of thousands to take a place that 
could only number 12,000 men among its defenders. 
This disproportion has been recognised byall exposi- 
tors, and the suggestion has been made that the 
entire host went up to encourage Israel:to renew the 
contest on the scene of its late defeat. 

But we have only to leok at the concluding verses 
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of the 8th chapter to find a worthier explanation 
We are told in verse 29 of the execution of the kins 
of Ai, and the next words are: “‘Then Joshua built 
an altar unto the Lord God of Israel in Mount Ebal 
. . . And all Israel and their elders, and officers, anc 
their judges stood on this side the ark and on tha 
side,” etc. Here the whole people have gone right ir 
to the heart of the land, to what was afterwards the 
country of Samaria; even “‘ the women, and the littl 
ones, and the strangers that were conversant amon; 
them” (verse 35) are there. The capture of Ai ha: 
only been an incident in a larger and more memorabk 
transaction. It was merely the taking of the key by 
the true masters of theterritory. They have enterec 
the land, and are now solemnly taking possessior 
before God, and in full view of the covenant on whicl 
possession has been given. If we had not been tolc 
that all Israel had gone up to Ai, there would hav 
been a bigger difficulty. It would have been askec 
whence these had come who throng the heights o 
those opposing mountains, and the narrative woulc 
have been condemned as showing undeniable trace: 
of confusion. 

It is this gathering at Ebal and Gerizim that is th 
full answer to the trespass of Achan. The law ther 
violated and vindicated has once more to be solemnl; 
accepted by the entire people. It was also th 
immediate consequence of the capture of the tw 
frontier cities of Jericho and Ai. Israel has now fre 
entry into the land promised of old to their fathers 
but before they sit down and enjoy its rest an 
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fulness, they have to join in one grand act of worship. 
They have to acknowledge Him whose mercy has 
covered their unworthiness ; who promised, and who 
has fulfilled. And they are to make this acknow- 
ledgment in God’s own way. Moses had conveyed 
God’s will in that matter in the following words: 
** And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass over 
Jordan unto the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, that thou shalt set thee up great stones, and 
plaister them with plaister: and thou shalt write upon 
them all the words of this law, when thou art passed 
over, that thou mayest go in unto the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, a land that floweth with 
milk and honey ; asgie Lord God of thy fathers hath 
promised thee. Therefore it shall be when ye be gone 
over Jordan, that ye shall set up these stones, which 
I command you this day, in Mount Ebal, and thou 
shalt plaister them with plaister. And there shalt 
thou build an altar unto the Lord thy God, an altar 
of stones: thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon 
them. Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy 
God of whole stones: and thou shalt offer burnt 
offerings thereon unto the Lord thy God: And thou 
shalt offer peace offerings, and shalt eat there, and 
rejoice before the Lord thy God. And thou shalt 
write upon the stones ail the words of this law very 
plainly” (Deuteronomy xxvii. 2-8). 

The Law which is here commanded to be written 
upon the stones seems to have been that which is 
immediately afterwards given by Moses in the 27th 
and 28th chapters vi Deuteronomy. The reader 
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will note that it is singularly well adapted for the 
occasion. The Law is summed up in the most 
solemn of all possible fashions. Its commandments 
are laid upon the soul in curses and in blessings, and 
the summary ends with a thrilling prophetic des- 
cription of the woes which will overtake the nation 
if it refuses to obey—a description which has been 
fulfilled to the letter in the terrible tragedies of 
Israelitish and Jewish history. If we now turn once 
more to the history in the 8th of Joshua, we shall 
see how carefully these directions have been carried 
out. Upon Ebal and Gerizim the leader’s eye, so to 
speak, has rested from the moment the Jordan was 
crossed. Jericho was taken because it guarded the 
passes into the country. Ai was attacked for a 
similar reason. And now the people, young and old, 
have advanced into the heart of the land, and the 
commandment of the Lord given by Moses is ful- 
filled. Joshua first of all builds the “‘ altar unto the 
Lord God of Israel in Mount Ebal” (verse 30). 
There Israel offered ‘burnt offerings, and sacrificed 
peace offerings ” (verse 10). The peace offering was 
a feast in which the worshippers sat as accepted 
guests at God’s table. It was Israel’s communion, 
and was in the Old Dispensation what the Lord’s 
Supper is in the New. And now the reconciled are 
to listen to God’s Law. “And he wrote there upon 
the stones ”—not the rough unshapen and unhewn 
stones of the altar, but the “great stones” covered 
with plaister which Moses had commanded should 
‘be raised—‘‘a copy of the Law of Moses which he 
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wrote in the presence of the children of Israel” 
(verse 32). Down in the valley, between the two 
mountains, stood the priests with the ark of the 
Lord, the symbol of the Divine presence. Six tribes 
were on the side of Gerizim over against Ebal, and 
the other six tribes on the side of Ebal over against 
Gerizim. From Ebal sounded out the curses upon 
the transgressors, and from Gerizim the blessings 
upon the righteous. 

Was there any reason why this district should 
have been singled out in this way to be the scene 
of this solemn and memorable transaction? This 
question finds a most satisfactory reply. For one 
thing, the riches of the country were here displayed 
to its new possessors. M. Bovet, who made the very 
journey which the Israelites had just taken from 
Bethel and Ai to Shechem, or, as the city is now 
named,. Nabious, thus describes the change in the 
aspect of the country. ‘“‘ As far as near Bethel,” he 
writes, ‘‘we travel over a tolerably level plateau. 
Bethel, on our right, stands on its edge, and com- 
mands a view over a small valley. It has been re- 
marked: by others before me what disappointment 
one: feels: on seeing the unimpressive situation of the 
ancient and venerable sanctuary of Jacob. The 
scenery has nothing picturesque or characteristic 
about it—it is hardly to be called scenery; there is 
nothing to draw the attention of passers-by. The 
pagan sanctuaries are marked by a character of 
grandeur: and’ mystery which is very impressive, and 
accounts for the veneration they inspire. But here— 
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as also at Shiloh, where we shall arrive presently— 
there is nothing for the imagination to lay hold of; 
it is evidently not the place, but its history only, 
that made it a Beth-el, that is to say, a House of God, 
to the Israelites. 

“‘Soon after, we find ourselves once more among 
‘those passes of Benjamin which serve as a gateway 
into Judah; but soon nature changes; the country 
assumes an appearance which I had not before 
observed in Palestine; the cultivation becomes richer 
and more general. We are in the fine country of 
Ephraim, very different from Judah. It would not 
be so true to say that we are here among mountains 
separated by valleys as among valleys separated by 
mountains. . . . One does not any longer feel oneself, 
as in the whole of Judzea, ‘im the mountain country ;’ 
it is a delight to find oneself once more in the rich 
country; one feels as one does in Switzerland, on 
passing from the stern uplands of the Jura in the 
fair and pleasant valleys of l’Argovie. 

“It is particularly on arriving at the great valley, 
in which is Jacob’s well, that this change becomes 
apparent. This plain has, it is true, no trees, and 
the mountains which enclose it are bare and rocky; 
but the bottom of the valley is filled with cultivated’ 
fields, and with meadows of the freshest and most 
brilliant verdure. . . . This corner of the country, 
so smiling and so fertile, attracted, even in their 
remote day, the notice of the patriarchs. . . . Here 
at a later time Jacob came to settle on his return 
from Padan-Aram ; and he gave this tract of country 
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—true gem, as it is, of the Holy Land—by preference, 
to his favourite son.” * 

Robinson speaks of his approach in language that 
is quite as enthusiastic. ‘Keeping the road along 
its Northern side, we passed some high mounds, 
apparently of ashes; where, all at once, the ground 
sinks down to a valley running towards the West, 
with a soil of rich black vegetable mould. Here a 
scene of luxuriant and almost unparalleled verdure 
burst upon our view. The whole valley was filled 
with gardens and vegetables, and orchards of all 
kinds of fruits, watered by several fountains, which 
burst forth in various parts and flow Westwards in 
refreshing streams. It came upon us suddenly like 
a scene of fairy enchantment. We saw nothing to 
compare with it in all Palestine.” t 

Tristram had a similar experience. Describing the 
approach to the ancient Shechem and the country 
generally, he says: ‘‘ Stones, stones everywhere form 
the feature of hill and valley alike, equally in the 
fertile and the barren portions of the Holy Land. 
But the peculiar feature of these hills was that they 
were a mass of rock, not bare, as in many cases, nor 
covered with scanty mould, as in most, but simply 
with sharply broken and angular fragments. . . . 
Having crossed the hill we entered Shechem, or 
Nablous, clad with olives, full of gardens and orange 
groves with palm-trees, and watered by plenteous 
rills, It was the brightest and most civilized scene 
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we had met with.” * The testimony of Dean Stanley 
is not less emphatic. ‘‘ Nablous,” he says, “is the 
most beautiful; perhaps it might be said, the only 
very beautiful, spot in central Palestine.” t 

M. Bovet reminds us of Jacob’s blessing upon his 
best of sons: ‘* Joseph is a fruitful bough by a well” 
(Genesis xlix. 22); and that of Moses: “ Blessed of 
the Lord be his land, for the precious things. of. 
heaven . . . and for the precious things of the 
earth, and the fulness thereof”? (Deut. xxxili. 13). 
And so to-this place, the heritage of him who was a 
type of the Messiah, and whose portion spoke also 
of Christ’s fulness, Israel is now brought to rejoice 
before God and to renew their covenant with Him. 
There was in every way, therefore, a special fitness 
in the selection of the place. But the wisdom and 
the purpose of the selection:is still more:evident, when 
we turn from the valley to the mountains. Israel 
was: now not only in the best of the land, but they, 
were also able to behold it in almost its whole extent. 
Like two gigantic walls, Mount Ebal on the North, 
and’ Mount Gerizim on the South, shut in the valley. 
It will be remembered: that Israel is to stand on the 
summits of both—six tribes on Ebal, and six on 
Gerizim. The first European who is known to have 
ascended Ebal was Bartlett. He found at the top 
of the: mountain a rough plain. It was a toilsome 
and: somewhat perilous adventure; but the view from: 
the top he speaks’ of as a sufficient recompense: This 
is fully boric out by the report of the survey of 
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Western Palestine. ‘‘The summit of Ebal,” we 
read, “is a comparatively level plateau of some 
extent. There is no actual peak, but the ground 
rises toward the West, and attains its greatest 
elevation near a small pile of stones. The view from 
this point is a perfect panorama, and one of the 
finest and ‘most extensive in the country, embracing 
Safed, Jebal, Jermak, and Hermon on the North, 
Jaffa, Ramleh, and the maritime plain on the ‘West; 
the heights above Beitin (Bethel) on the South, and 
the Hauran plateau on ‘the East.”* ‘Cunningham 
Geikie, after speaking of the view from Gerizim, 
says: ‘‘ The view from Ebal, however, is even ‘finer. 
On the North you see Safed, ‘ithe city set on a‘hill,’ 
and the snowy head of Mount Hermon, with ‘ Thirza,’ 
once'the capital of the Northern kingdom, famed for 
its beauty, shining out on a very steep hill a little 
way beyond the plain; on the West, Joppa, and 
Ramleh, and the sea; on’the South, ‘the hills over 
Bethel; and on the East, the great plain of the 
Hauran, ‘beyond the Jordan.” t 

Of the view from Gerizim itself, he says: ‘‘ The 
view from the top of Mount Gerizim ‘is of amazing 
extent and interest—the bare and desolate-slopes of 
Ebal, watered only by rain from ‘the cisterns on the 
successive terraces that have ‘been raised with much 
labour on its sides, since all ‘the springs run through 
the strata, to the North side of the mountain; the 
cactus gardens on the lower'terraces ; the corn rising 
on‘many of those higher up, but the great bare mass 
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of the hill swelling to the sky above; the valley 
below with its gardens and orchards, the mosque at 
Joseph’s tomb, the well of Samaria, and, just outside 
on the plain, the village of Sychar—a poor hamlet on 
the rocky slope of Ebal, which swells up in slow 
waves behind it; the glorious plain of Mukhna— 
‘the Encampment ’—with its fields of rich brown, 
tilth. . . .. On the West we could see Joppa, thirty- 
six miles off, at the sea; to the East, the chasm of 
the Jordan, eighteen miles distant.”* Tristram’s 
account of the same prospect is not less interesting. 
““We climbed by a broken staircase to the roof of 
the Wely, without offending an old devotee who was 
there, and thence enjoyed a prospect unique in the 
Holy Land. That from the summit of Nebo sur- 
passes it in extent, that from Mount Gilead, perhaps, 
in grandeur of effect, but for distinctness and variety 
of detail, Gerizim has no superior. We thought we 
had bid adieu tc Hermon, but once more it rose 
before us in spotless purity far beyond and above 
Tabor, Gilboa, and the lesser hills of Galilee. On 
our right we could trace the trans-Jordanic range 
from the sea of Galilee, Bashan, Ajlin, Gilead, down 
to Moab. On the left, the Mediterranean formed the 
horizon from Carmel perhaps to Gaza; while: Joppa 
and Czsarea could be distinctly recognised. The 
Southern view was more limited, being shut in by the 
hills of Benjamin. At our feet was spread the long 
plain of Mokhna, into which the vale of Shechem 
debouches, where Jacob pastured his flocks, and 
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where there was ample space for the tents of Israe] 
when gathered thither by Joshua. All Central 
Palestine could be taken in at a glance, and the 
lesson of geography could not easily be forgotten.” * 

Plainly, therefore, there was wise arrangement in 
the selection of the place, as well as in this national 
recognition of God as Israel enters upon its inherit- 
ance. Here, in this gem of the land, with their eyes 
upon the hills, and valleys, and plains of the new 
country stretching out on every side of them, they 
were to rehearse the conditions on which they 
received possession, and to note clearly, in God’s 
presence, the path to national and individual pros- 
perity, and also that which leads to national and 
individual disaster. There is another point or two 
on which a few words may be necessary. Could 
those on Ebal and Gerizim hear each other, and the 
priests who spoke where they stood in the valley 
below by the side of the ark of the covenant. ‘‘ The 
acoustic properties of the valley,” writes Tristram, 
‘‘are interesting, the more so that several times they 
are incidentally brought to our notice in Holy Writ 
. « « when we are told that Jotham went and stood 
in the top of Mount Gerizim, and lifted up his voice, 
and cried and said unto them, Hearken unto me, ye 
men of Shechem’ (Judges ix. 7); and also in Joshua 
viii. 33, when, at a far more eventful period, we read 
that all Israel were gathered together there, ‘half of 
them over against Mount Gerizim, and half of them 
over against Mount Ebal’ . . .. This very statement 
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has been made the ground for a recent objection 
against the veracity of the narrative. Yet it is im- 
possible to conceive a spot more admirably adapted 
for the purpose than this one, in the very centre of 
the newly-acquired land, nor one which could more 
exactly fulfil all the required conditions. Let us 
imagine the chiefs and the priests gathered in the 
centre of the valley, the'tribes stretching out as they 
stood in compact masses, the men of war and ‘the 
heads of families, half on the North, and half.on ‘the 
South, crowding the slopes on either side, the mixed 
multitude, the women and the children, extending 
along in front till they spread into the plain beyond, 
but still in sight; and there is no difficulty, much less 
improbability, in the problem. A single voice might 
be heard by many thousands, shut in and conveyed 
up and down by the enclosing hills. In‘the early 
morning we could not only see from Gerizim a man 
driving his ass down a path on Mount Ebal, but could 
hear every word he-uttered as he urged it on; and ‘in 
order to test the matter more certainly, on a ‘subse- 
quent occasion two of our party stationed themselves 
on opposite sides of the valley, and with perfect ease 
recited the commandments antiphonally.” * 

The cursing was pronounced upon Mount Ebal. 
Was there any discoverable reason why this should 
be so? If there is a reason furnished by the deep, 
spiritual teaching of the Law, and one also which 
does not lie upon the surface, this will once more 
reveal the Divine hand. The priests with ‘the ‘ark 
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would, no doubt, be facing towards the East. The 
ark did so, wherever the Tabernacle was pitched. 
But if the priests with the ark are facing towards the 
East, then Mount Ebal is on the left hand, and Gerizim 
is on the right. In Numbers i. 11, we find that a 
similar arrangement was made with regard to the 
sacrifices: “‘ And he shall killit,’”’ that is, the sacrifice, 
“on the side of the altar northward before the Lord.” 
The altar stood at the entrance to the court of ‘the 
Tabernacle, while the Holy Place was at the West. 
‘The reader will observe the phrase, ‘‘ Northward 
before the Lord.” Looking from the ark, over which 
the Divine glory rested, the North was on God's. left 
hand. It would be strange that so precise directions 
should be given concerning the side of the ‘altar on 
which the victim was to die—that the selection should 
not be left to the priest’s choice or to the convenience 
of the moment, and that the North should be selected 
instead of the East, or the West, or the South. Is 
there any special significance, then, attached to the left 
hand? The Scripture ‘affords an answer which shows 
how true it is that the Old and the New Testaments 
are the expression of One Mind. In Matthew xxv. 
31-41, we read: ‘‘When the Son of Man shall 
come in His glory . . before Him shall be gathered 
all nations: and He shall separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats. And He shall set the sheep on His right hand,’ 
but the goats on the left.” 

Here again there is the same selection of the right 


hand and the left. What does it indicate? ‘‘ Then 
BI 
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shall the King say unto them on His right hand, 

Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom 

prepared for you from the foundation of the world. . 
Then shall He say also unto them on the left hand, 

Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 

pared for the devil and his angels.” Here the 

symbolism is explained, the riddle is read. The left 

hand means rejection: the right hand means acceptance. 

The sacrifice had to be slain on the North side, that 

is, on the left hand, for it suffered the punishment 

due to the guilty; and the curses were for the same’ 
reason pronounced upon Mount Ebal, the mountain on 

the North side, the left hand, of the ark. It wasthe 

place of rejection, as Gerizim, on the South side, the 

right hand, was the place of blessing. 

It will also be noted that it was on Mount Ebal that 
the altar was raised, and that the sacrifices were 
offered. ‘‘ Then Joshua built an altar unto the Lord 
God of Israel in Mount Ebal, As Moses the servant 
of the Lord commanded the children of Israel, as 
it is written in the book of the law of Moses, an 
altar of whole stones, over which no man hath lift 
up any iron”—nothing of man’s invention or of 
human will or skill is to have part in this atonement 
—‘‘and they offered thereon burnt offerings unto the 
Lord, and peace offerings” (Joshua viii. 30, 31). The 
atonement is made in the place over which the 
thunder-cloud of the Divine wrath is resting. Here 
again we note the perfect harmony of these symbolic 
arrangements; and we mark with astonishment how, 
when the key is found, all of them are immediately 
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filled with significance, and, like the lamps in the 
Holy Place, pour a flood of light upon the way to God’s 
presence, and upon the things which belong to our 
salvation. No thought could have arranged these 
things and placed them in line with Gospel-truth but 
one only, and that the thought of Him who saw the 
end from the beginning. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE CRY OF GIBEON. 





HE victories of Israel spread terror throughout 
Canaan. Even before Jerichowas taken, Rahab 
testified to the spies, “ Your terror is fallen upon us, 
and all the inhabitants of the land faint because of 
you” (Joshua ii. 9). That terror had been intensified 
by the fall of Jericho and of Ai; and one result was 
the determination of the men of Gibeon to seek 
safety for themselves, and for all that were dear to 
them. They know enough of Israel’s mission to 
understand that they can only retain their city, and 
Save their lives, by some subtle stratagem. But the 
Canaan of the period is versed in such arts, and the 
Gibeonites do not despair. 
One day there is a stir in the camp at Gilgal. A 
band of way-worn travellers inquires the way to the 
general’s tent. There are men among them who are 
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plainly leaders; but they and their following are in 
woful condition. The shoes upon their feet are old 
and clouted; and, quite in keeping with these, arethe 
garments with which they are clad. Their asses are 
laden with provision for the way; but the sacks are 
worn and weather-beaten, and the wine-skins are 
‘old, and rent, and bound up.” The tale they tell is 
specially grateful to the ears of the Israelites. The 
fame of God’s people has penetrated to the remotest 
regions, and here are some of the first-fruits. These 
are ambassadors from a far country. When ques- 
tioned as to who they are, they reply: ‘‘ From avery 
far country thy servants are come because of. the 
name of the Lord thy God: ‘for we have heard the 
fame of Him, and all that He did in Egypt, And all 
that He did to ‘the two kings of the Amorites” 
(Joshua ix.9,10). They desire an alliance-with this 
highly favoured people. When the suggestion «is 
made that possibly they may belong to the territory 
which the Israelites‘are about to occupy, they produce 
their bread, fresh, say they, when they-started on their 
journey, and now it is dry and mouldy. They-break 
their loaves into pieces, and hand them to Joshua‘and: 
the princes. What more natural than that ‘those to 
whom the bread is offered should breakioff a:crumb, 
taste it, and so put the tale they tell to the proof? 
But in that tasting of the bread, what the Gibeonites 
seek is practically attained. Israel has eaten bread 
with them, and they are safe! The formation of the 
league is bound to follow. This is implied in‘verses 
t4.and 15: ‘And the men took of ‘their viCtuals,and 
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asked: not counsel at the mouth of the Lord. And 
Joshua made peace with them, and made a league 
with them to let them live: and the princes of the 
congregation sware unto them.” 

When the deceit was discovered, there was great 
indignation among the people against their leaders. 
They were now resolved that everything should be 
done in strictest conformity to the Divine will. But 
peace had been made and the covenant must now be 
kept. The casuistry which finds escape for men 
from unwelcome obligations has absolutely no place 
im the. Scriptures. But what the Gibeonites had 
done was:soon known among the Canaanites. The 
result was another outburst of indignation which 
threatened. to be more fatal for Gibeon and her 
dependent cities than for the Israelites. Adoni-zedec, 
king of Jerusalem, sent messengers to his fellow 
princes:in the hill country, to collect their forces and 
helpshim:topunish the Gibeonites. An example must 
be made of them, otherwise the spirit of defection will 
spread, and the triumph of Israel will be assured. 
Gibeon is soon surrounded by the Amorite armies, 
and:an urgent appeal is sent to Joshua for immediate 
assistance. ‘* Slack not thy hand from thy servants”’ 
(so.ran the message); ‘Come up to us quickly, and’ 
save:us; and help us: for all the kings of the Amorites 
that dwell inthe mountains are come up against us” 
(x. 6). ; 

Joshua’s action is worthy of special note. Had he 
been swayed by resentment, or by ordinary worldly: 
policy, he might have regarded the Amorite attack 
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upon Gibeon as likely to free him from an embarrass- 
ment. If the Gibeonites were swept away, their 
inheritance would fall to Israel, and the record of a 
mistake might be blotted out. But the Spirit of God 
is one of absolute sincerity, and truth, and brother- 
hood. The moment tidings come of Gibeon’s peril, 
Joshua gathers his troops together, traverses the 
pass during the night, and the dawn beholds the 
Amorites fleeing before the hosts of Israel. It may 
be well to mark now the position of the cities named 
in the first part of the tenth chapter of Joshua 
(verses I-15). Gibeon itself has been identified. The 
name is perpetuated in that of the village of el-Jib 
in the South-west of the ancient territory of Benja- 
min. The village rests, as the ancient town rested, 
upon an oblong hill or ridge which rises up from the 
midst of a beautiful plain. ‘* The hill is composed,”’ 
says Robinson, ‘‘of horizontal layers of limestone 
rock, forming almost regular steps, rising out of the 
plain; in some parts steep and difficult of access, 
and capable of being everywhere strongly fortified. 
The camel-road from Jerusalem to Ramleh leads along 
the Northern side of the hill, passing onwards 
across the plain till it divides and descends the 
mountain, both at Beit ’Ur and through Wady 
Suleiman. In the West is spread out the fine 
meadow-like plain, with a large neglected well -at 
some distance, called Bir el-’Ozeiz. The hill may 
be said to stand in the midst of a basin, composed 
of broad valleys or plains, cultivated and full of 
grain, vineyards, and orchards of olives and fig trees. 
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It was decidedly the finest part of Palestine that I 
had yet seen.” * 

It has to be remembered that Dr. Robinson was 
travelling from the South, through the mountains of 
Judah, and that he had not yet reached Shechem 
or the fertile plains on the South and West. Speak- 
ing of the village itself, he says: ‘‘It is of moderate 
size; but we did not learn the number of souls. 
The houses stand very irregularly and unevenly, 
sometimes almost one above another. They seem to 
be chiefly rooms in old massive ruins, which have 
fallen down in every direction. One large massive 
building still remains, perhaps a former castle or 
tower of strength. The lower rooms are vaulted, 
with round arches of hewn stones fitted together 
with great exactness. The stones outside are large; 
and the whole appearance is that of antiquity. 
Towards the East the ridge sinks a little; and here, 
a few rods from the village, just below the top of the 
ridge towards the North, is a fine fountain of water. 
It is in a cave, excavated in and under the high rock, 
so as to form a large subterranean reservoir, about 
the size of that of Hebron; perhaps 120 feet in 
length by roo feet in breadth. . . . It is not 
difficult,” he adds, *‘ to recognise in el-Jib and its 
rocky eminence the ancient Gibeon of the Scriptures, 
the Gabaon of Josephus. . . The name Jib in Arabic 
is merely the abridged form of the Hebrew Gibeon. 
. « « The name Gabaon is mentioned by writers of 
the times of the crusades as existing in the present 
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spot; and among the Arabs it already bore the name 
of el-Jib. It seems afterwards to have been over- 
looked by most travellers; until in the last century 
the attention of Pococke was again directed to it.”’* 
To this I may add the following: ‘‘ The village stands 
on the end of a hill, rising 300 feet above the valley. 
On the South is a narrow plain, and there is an open 
valley on the East, whilst to the North and West 
there is also a flat plain. The hill is thus isolated, 
and a position of great natural strength. . . Three 
ancient roads join at el-Jib, coming from the maritime 
plain.” ¢ 

Gibeon was, therefore, a place of great importance. 
It guarded the passes to the West. This will explain 
the alarm and the deep resentment of Adoni-zedec 
and of the other kings. The pass must be regained 
and put into the possession of more trustworthy 
men, and an example must be made of the subtle 
Gibeonites. The Israelites broke in upon the Amorite 
forces from the East, and the vanquished foe fled 
Westward. ‘And the Lord discomfited them before 
Israel, and slew them with a great slaughter at 
Gibeon, and chased them along the way that goeth 
up to Beth-horon, and smote them to Azekah, and 
unto Makkedah. And it came to pass, as they fled 
before Israel, and were in the going down to Beth- 
horon, that the Lord cast down great stones from 
heaven. . unto Azekah, and they died: they were 
more which died with hailstones than they whom the 
children of Israel slew with the sword” (vers. 10, 11). 
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It will be noticed that the two references to Beth- 
-horon vary considerably. In verse 10 we are told 
that the Israelites chased the Amorites along the 
way ‘‘ that goeth up to Beth-horon ;” while in ver. 11, 
we read that they were smitten by the hailstones in 
the going down to Beth-horon. In the first case it is 
an ascent to Beth-horon, but in the second a descent. 
But this promising ‘ Scripture difficulty”’ disappears 
when we are reminded that there were (and still are) 
two Beth-horons—Beth-horon the upper, and Beth- 
horon the nether (Joshua xvi. 3, 5). These towns 
stood in the pass to the plains of Philistia and the 
sea, and thus were able to protect the fleeing Amorites, 
and to hinder the Israelites in the pursuit. Beth- 
horon the upper stood at the Eastern end, and on the 
ascent of the pass. Beth-horon the nether lay on 
the Western and the descending side, and is 700 feet 
below the level of its fellow-city, and about one and- 
a-half miles distant from it. The villages which 
occupy the sites continue, with a slight change, the 
ancient names. These are Beit ’Ur et-Tahta (that 
is, Beit ’Ur the lower), and Beit ’Ur el-Foka (Beit 
Ur the higher). ‘‘ We came,” says Robinson, who 
was travelling from the Philistine plains to Jerusalem, 
‘to a village on the top of the low ridge, called Beit 
’Ur et-Tahta (the lower). It is small; but the foun- 
dations of large stones indicate an ancient site... . 
This place is still separated from the foot of the high 
mountain by a Wady, which comes out from the 
mountain somewhat further to the left and turn 
‘South. This we crossed, and then began the long 
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and steep ascent. The way winds up along the 
extremity of a sort of promontory, jutting out 
between two deep valleys as they issue from the 
mountain; one of them being that which we had 
just crossed. The ascent is very rocky and rough ; 
but the rock has been cut away in many places, and 
the path formed into steps. At 10% o’clock we 
reached the top of the first offset or step of the 
ascent; here are foundations of large stones, the 
remains, perhaps, of a castle which once guarded 
the pass. At II.20 we came out on the summit of 
the promontory, where stands the village Beit ’Ur 
el-Foka (the upper), on an eminence upon the very 
brow of the mountain, with a deep valley on each 
side, both North and South. ... The village is 
small, but exhibits traces of ancient walls and foun- 
dations. Just below the little hill on which it stands, 
towards the East, is a small, but very ancient, 
reservoir. There can be no question but that this 
village, and the one at the bottom of the mountain, ' 
Beit ’Ur the upper and lower, represent the ancient 
upper and nether Beth-horon. . . The nether Beth- 
horon lay at the North-west corner of Benjamin, 
and between the two places was a pass, called both | 
the ascent and the descent of Beth-horon, leading 
from the region of Gibeon (el-Jeb) down to the 
Western plain. Down this path Joshua drove the 
five kings of the Amorites, who made war upon 
Gibeon. Both the upper and lower towns were 
afterwards fortified by Solomon.” * 


* Researches, vol. ii., pp. 250, 251. 
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The following graphic description of the country, 
and of the defeat of the Amorites, is from the pen of 
Dr. Harper: “The Bible tells of their flight past 
two Beth-horons: ‘ The ascent of Beth-horon,’ and 
‘the going down of Beth-horon.’ These places still 
exist, and are called by Arabic names, meaning 
‘upper’ and ‘lower.’ They are separated by about 
half-an-hour’s journey. The upper village is about 
four miles from Gibeon, the road always on the 
ascent. The descent begins from the upper to the 
lower village, and that road is one of the roughest 
and steepest in Palestine; it is still used as the road 
from the coast, and is a key to the country; it was 
afterwards fortified by Solomon. Old tanks and 
massive foundations exist. The view from the ridge 
is a glorious one. You look over all the lower hill 
country to the plain and sea beyond. The pass is 
contracted, and you can easily see how the defeated 
hosts were caught as in a trap. Camped on that 
ridge,-I read the whole account in Joshua. The 
country, in a most marvellous manner, explained the 
whole circumstances of the battle. Behind you, East- 
ward, you could see the mountain wall of Moab, which 
showed where the camp of Gilgal was placed. In 
the blue folds of shadow among the hills you could 
trace the pass up which the night march was taken, 
You could see how deadly a flank attack would be, 
and then that the defeated host, huddled up and 
‘driven one upon another, had no room to deploy 
or extricate themselves from their confusion—driven 
over the rocky ground at Beth-horon. Penned up, 
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there was nothing for them but flight, the victors 
overtaking them in the intricate passes which alone 
give access to the lower hills. Their panic was 
increased by the terrible hail-storm, which, as at 
Crecy, drove on the beaten host.” * 

It will be observed that Jerusalem is named (v. 1). 
It is the king of Jerusalem, indeed, who sends ‘out 
the summons to the surrounding kings to assemble 
and punish Gibeon. In this mention of the holy 
city the critics believed that they saw a positive 
proof of the lateness of the Book of Joshua, and, 
consequently, of its unhistorical character. ‘‘ This 
‘chapter,’ writes Dr. Giles, who ‘states their objection, 
“‘is full of names that did not exist until many 
years afterwards, some more, some less. The first is 
Jerusalem, which was formerly called Jebusi, and did 
not receive the name of Jerusalem until the reign of 
David.” + But a discovery, made after these words 
‘were written, has swept this critical objeCtion to the 
winds. Letters were found at Tel el Amarna, ‘in 
Egypt, from the king of Jerusalem, which were 
written about the very time when Joshua was invad- 
ing Canaan. In these letters, the name Jerusalem 
appears, as it does in the Scripture. It was the 
name which the city bore at the very time. The 
king, in one of his pathetic appeals for help to the 
Pharaoh, writes: “‘Lo! the King my Lord ‘has 
established his law in the land of the city of Jerusalem 
(Urusalim) forever, and shall not they take word of 





*The Bible and Modern Discoveries, pp. 198-200. 
+ Hebrew Records, p. 149. 
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the desertion of the lands of the city of Jerusalem?” * 
Professor Sayce says: ‘‘ The origin of the name of 
Jerusalem also is now cleared. up. It was no inven- 
tion of the age of David; on the contrary, it goes 
back to the period of Babylonian intercourse with 
Canaan. . . . It would even seem that the word had 
originally been brought from Babylonia itself in the 
days when Babylonian writing and culture first 
penetrated to the West. Uru was the Babylonian 
for city, and the name Urusalem meant the city of 
peace.” 

But we now come to the central difficulty of the 
chapter—the standing of the sun andthemoon. As 
the Amorites were fleeing before Israel, Joshua spake 
‘*to the Lord .... and he said in the sight of 
Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon? And the sun stood 
still, and the® moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. Is: not this’ 
written in the book of Jasher? So the sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day ” (verses 12, 13). 

An explanation has been given of this miracle 
which has appeared to some to cut away the ground, 
from’ beneath the usual infidel objections. It is said 
that dum, the Hebrew word which is here translated 
‘“‘stand,” means rather that the sun was to cease 
to give its light, and that darkness was to fall upon 
the battle-field. The root-meaning of the word is 
“‘to be silent,” then, to cease or stop; and the state- 


* Conder, The Tel eb Amarna Tablets, p. 149, 
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‘ment is ventured that the command was that the 
sun and moon should cease giving their light, and 
not that they should cease continuing their apparent 
motion. But the word amad, “to stand,” is used 
both of the moon and the sun in verse 13. They, 
therefore, did stand, or appear to stand; and it is 
equally difficult to reconcile this explanation with 
the statement that ‘‘ the sun hasted not to go down.” 
But, we are asked, does not the command imply 
ignorance of the real motions of the heavenly bodies 
—an ignorance which entirely disposes of the notion 
that the Bible is fully inspired? We now know 
that the sun and moon do not move round the earth, 
and that they, consequently, could not be made to 
stand. But what then, it may be asked, of our 
Nautical Tables, prepared by the best astronomical 
science of the time? There we are told that the 
sun and the moon are still ‘‘rising”’ aftd ‘‘ setting.” 
The hour, minute, and second of the rising and 
setting of each is minutely calculated and recorded. 
No one will suggest that our astronomers are ignorant 
of the facts, though they speak in this way of the 
motions of these bodies; but they are compelled, 
though speaking as scientific men, to those who are _ 
not ignorant of science, to use the phrases which 
express the apparent motions of those heavenly bodies. 
And, if science must obey this compulsion, shall we 
cavil at the Bible because it is equally obeyed there? 

This, however, is merely preliminary to what is 
imagined to be a crushing proof of the impossibility 
of the miracle. If the earth, we are assured, had been 
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stopped in its revolution round its axis, the whole 
fabric of the world has been shattered into atoms. 
But, if God’s power was sufficient to stop the earth’s 
revolving, was it not also able to prevent the shock, 
or to hold everything in its place? This, of course, 
assumes that the miracle was performed in that way, 
and that is an assumption which we have no right to 
make. There was one other method by which the 
sun and moon might, to all beholders, have still kept 
their place in the heavens. An old experiment will 
illustrate my meaning. Place ashilling in the bottom 
of a basin and go back till the shilling disappears 
from sight. Let a little water be then poured into 
the basin, and the shilling will once more come into 
view. Go back still farther, till it once more dis- 
appears. It will appear again, if more water is 
poured into the basin, This is explained by the 
bending, or refracting, of the rays of light. The 
more dense the medium is through which the rays 
pass, the greater is the refraction. We see the sun 
on the horizon, for instance, for a short time after it 
has really sunk beneathit. The Creator might surely 
have been able so to modify the atmosphere that the 
sun and moon might still stand over Gibeon and 
over Ajalon. There was one incident which was 
quite in harmony with this suggestion. I refer to 
the fearful hail-storm which overtook the fleeing foe. 
‘* A wave of intense cold,” says Dr. Harper, ‘‘ in that 
hot country produced this terrible hail-storm. Such 
occurrences are not uncommon even now in Syria. 
It is always at a time of intense cold that refraction 
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of the sun appears. Travellers in the Polar regions 
give many instances when the sun is seen for several 
days, when they know the orb is one ce below 
the horizon.” * 

I do not say that the miracle was performed in 
this way. These things are an answer, however, 
to the assertion that it was impossible. But there 
are some things which it is only fair should be 
also noted. Was there any high purpose, a purpose 
so high as to be truly Divine, behind the miracle? 
If such a purpose is discernible, that will have its 
weight with anyone who wishes to know whether 
the hand of God was here, and whether the miracle 
was indeed worked. Let it be noted that this was 
the first combined attack which Israel had to en- 
counter. That the Amorites were already in dread 
of Israel appears to be indicated by the combination 
not being directed against Israel, but against their 
newly-found allies, the Gibeonites. This dread was 
now, apparently, to be intensified. Heagainst whom 
they were in reality contending was to be revealed to 
them. The sun and the moon which they worshipped 
were to be proved to be the servants of the God of 
Israel—the Creator of heaven and earth. Was there 
any other method by which it could be more effect- 
ively impressed upon them that this was a Divine 
visitation—that they had now to do with the living 
God and not with man? Could any conceivable 
event have better prepared them for their long- 
deferred doom, or have more powerfully ministered to 
Se OAS Lie Pte eee 
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repentance? And there is also knowledge here that 
outstripped the science not only of that time, but 
also of the earlier Christian ages. The long-main- 
tained belief was that the sun was carried round the 
earth by a crystal sphere, in which the sun was fixed, 
and which revolved at a certain rate. The moon’s 
motion was explained in a similar way. It was fixed 
in another sphere, which had also its own rate of 
motion. It was not necessary, therefore, according 
to the science of that day, that when the sun stopped 
the moon should also stop. But the Scripture 
assumes that when the sun stops the moon will also 
stop, and that when the sun goes on the moon will 
also go on. This is an assumption quite in line 
with what we now know to be the fact, but entirely 
out of accord with the learned ignorance of the time 
when the Book of Joshua was written. How is it 
that the Bible does not bear the stamp of that igno- 
rance, and that it is here in accord with one of the 
biggest of modern discoveries? The inspiration of 
God in Joshua, and in the writer of the Book, 
explains this fully. Is there any other explanation 
that will ? 

After the battle, Joshua and his army had gone 
back to Gilgal (verse 15). But the men of Gibeon 
have their spies abroad, and a second message is 
sent to Joshua. We read that “it was told Joshua, 
saying, The five kings are found hid in a cave at 
Makkedah ” (verse 17). They had evidently been 
afraid to make their way back to their cities. The 


kings of Jerusalem, and of Hebron, had to pass by 
cI 
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Gibeon if they were to return. But they were 
avidently paralysed by terror, and only thought of 
concealment. What remained of their forces, being 
without leaders, were, doubtless, in the neighbourhood 
of the place where the pursuit had ceased. Joshua 
immediately sends forth a force with orders to close 
the entrance to the cave with great stones, and to 
pursue the remains of the Amorite armies. He 
himself follows with the rest of the host. The 
kings are brought forth, slain, and buried in the cave 
where they had taken refuge. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


CAPTURE OF MAKKEDAH AND LACHISH; AND THE 
SLAUGHTER OF THE CANAANITES. 


“HE Survey of Western Palestine has led to the - 
identification of some hundreds of Biblical 
sites, and has thrown a flood of light both on the 
earlier and the later history recorded in the Seripture. 
We saw at the close of the last chapter that the five 
kings had taken refuge in a cave, or rather (following 
the original), ‘‘the cave,” at Makkedah. Captain 
Warren had suggested that Makkedah would be 
found at a village which bears the Arabic name of 
El Mighar. The word means “ The Caves.” “A 
short description of this remarkable site,” says the 
writer, in the Report of the Survey, “may be of 
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interest. The broad yalley of Sorek, the home of 
Delilah and the scene of the return of the ark from 
Philistia, expands upon leaving the hills into a flat 
plain of rich corn-land, bounded by the hills of Gezer - 
on the North, and by rolling uplands separating it on 
the South from the next great water-course, the valley 
of Elah. About half-way along its course, from the 
hills to the sea, a sort of promontory runs out from 
the uncultivated downs around Ekron.” After men- 
tioning that El Miigh4r is situated on the North of 
this ridge, the writer proceeds: ‘‘ The slopes of the 
promontory are steep on the East, and in part 
precipitous, It is in this respect unique, for in no 
other part of the plain do the sandstone cliffs thus 
appear. Hence, it is, I believe, the only place where 
caves are to be found. One of these, now broken 
away in front, has, curiously enough, five Joculi, rudely 
scooped in its sides. It is the only cave I saw with 
such Joculi, and an enthusiast might contend that 
here we have the very place of sepulture of the five 
kings who ‘ were found hid in a cave at Makkedah.’ 
‘The site seems well to answer the requirements 
of the case. Hidden from view, and perched high 
above the route of their pursuers, the five sheiks 
would have looked down in fancied security on the 
host hurrying beneath on the high road to Azekah, 
and Gath, and other ‘fenced cities.’ The fact of 
their discovery and capture, before the taking of the 
town, would show that it is to one of the caves out- 
side the city that they must haye retired.” * 
Menai, VoL 
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After the slaughter of the five kings and their 
burial in the cave, Joshua proceeded to besiege the 
cities. These fell before him with surprising rapidity. 
Lachish is the only one of them which has been 
explored. In the ruins, apparently belonging to this 
period, some bronze spears, a bronze battle-axe, and 
bronze battle-maces have been found. The spears 
had long barbs which, when withdrawn, would make 
a ghastly wound. There is also a projection on the 
blade of one of them, which is a sharp reminder of 
the perils through which the Israelites were now 
passing, and of the cruel foes they had to meet. 
The projection was plainly intended to tear the flesh 
whenever the spear was pulled back from the wound 
which it had made. Professor Flinders Petrie was 
convinced that the site of Lachish was to be found 
at a mound of ruins bearing the Arabic name Tel el- 
Hesy. Exploration of a preliminary kind was for- 
tunately rendered specially easy. A stream which 
passed over the ruins had worn its way through them 
to a depth of 60 feet. Thestrata of which the mound 
was formed were thus laid bare, and the fragments of 
pottery which were dug from them give a clue to the 
age of each section. This first examination yielded 
interesting, one might say startling, results. Three 
great divisions revealed themselves. Lowest of all 
there were remains of walls of great thickness ; above 
these there were indications of a time during which 
the site had been occupied by a people who had been 
tent-dwellers, or had sheltered themselves in tem- 
porary and rude erections. Above all, were remains 
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of thinner walls, which showed that the city had been 
afterwards re-built, but notin the old massive strength. 
These three divisions corresponded, Professor Petrie 
believed, ‘“‘to the Amorite age, the Judges, and the 
Jewish monarchy.” 

“The mound of Tel el-Hesy,” says Prof. Sayce, 
‘‘ rises sixteen miles to the East of Gaza. It stands 
on a natural eminence, about forty feet in height, on 
the summit of which the ruins of successive cities 
are piled sixty feet higher. It thus forms a conspic- 
uous landmark in the landscape. Close to it rises 
the only good spring of water in the whole distri&, 
which, when swollen by the rains of Winter, becomes 
a raging torrent, known to the natives of the country 
as the Hesy. The stream flows past the Eastern 
side of the mound, which it has eaten away, and so 
exposed a large section of it to view... . 

‘‘ Even more interesting than the fortifications of 
the Jewish town are the huge walls of the ancient 
Amorite city, which lie under the stratum of ‘ stream- 
bed stones.’ Like the walls of the Egyptian cities, 
they are made of crude brick, and are as much as 
twenty-eight feet eight inches in thickness. The 
bricks, which are about twenty-two inches by twelve, 
are laid in alternate courses of headers and stretchers. 
There are indications that at one time the wall was 
partially broken down and had subsequently to be 
repaired. 

‘“‘ Here, then, we have at last alighted on one of 
those fortifications which caused the Israelites to say 
that the cities of the Amorites were ‘ great and walled 
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up to heaven’ (Deuteronomyi. 28). And archeology 
has further given us ocular demonstration of the 
results of the Israelitish invasion of Canaah, when 
in spite of their walls, the cities were captured and 
overthrown, and the Bedawin built buts for them- 
selves on the desolate sites.” * 

These and the other cities went down in blood. 
The Scripture has not suppressed the record of their 
tragic fate. It has emphasised it. Of Makkedah it 
is said that ‘‘ Joshua smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and the king thereof he utterly destroyed, 
them, and all the souls that were therein ; he let none 
remain” (x. 28). Similarly we read of Lachish: 
“And the Lord delivered Lachish into the hand of 
Israel, which took it on the second day, and smote it 
with the edge of the sword, and all the souls that were 
therein, according to all that he had done to Libnah ” 
(verse 32). And the campaign is summed up in the 
following words: “So Joshua smote all the country 
of the hills, and of the south, and of the vale, and of 
the springs, and all their kings: he left none remain- 
ing, but utterly destroyed all that breathed, as the 
Lord God of Israel commanded” (verse 40). 

It was a war of extermination. The old and the 
young, the strong and the feeble, man, woman, and - 
child—all perished. Attempts have been made by 
some to lessen the terribleness of the pi@ture$ but it 
cannot be lessened. Others, again, place evérything 
in the worst light, and ask us to say how such a 
people as the Israelites then were, could have been 

+The Higher Criticisss and the Verdict of the Monuments, pp. 284-289, 
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favoured by Him who has made known His will to 
us in the Sermon on the Mount. Apologists, who 
have accepted the facts, have not improved matters 
by attempting to show that this policy was‘a custom- 
ary thing in the fifteenth century B.c., and that the 
Israelites were no worse than their neighbours. . For 
we must remember that the Israelites had no choice 
whatever in this matter. It was God’s will that the 
war should be of this character. Joshua, we have 
just been told, ‘‘left none remaining, but utterly des- 
troyed all that breathed, as the Lord God of Israel 
commanded.” And again (xi. I9, 20) we readi 
“‘There was not a city that made peace with the 
children of Israel, save the Hivites the inhabitants 
of Gibeon: all other they took in battle. For it was 
of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should 
come against Israel in battle, that He might destroy 
them utterly, and that they might have no favour, 
but that He might destroy them, as the Lord com- 
manded Moses.” There are direCtions in Deut. xx. 
for the Israelites when they go out to war. When 
they approach a city they are to offer peace on 
condition of submission. But the Canaanites were 
emphatically excluded from any benefit of this kind. 
“‘ But of the cities of these people, which the Lord thy 
God doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt 
save alive nothing that breatheth: But thou shalt 
utterly destroy them; namely, the Hittites, and the 
Amorites, the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, the 
Hivites, and the Jebusites; as the Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee: That they teach you not to 
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do after their abominations, which they have done 
unto their gods; so should ye sin against the Lord 
your God” (verses 16-18). 

It is evident, therefore, that in this matter the 
Israelites were acting in obedience to a Divine com- 
mand. It is equally evident that it was a hard thing 
for them to do; for when they departed from God 
another spirit prevailed, and they made peace with 
the inhabitants of the land. In Judges i. we have a 
long list of Israel’s transgressions in this matter, and 
a messenger was sent from God with the intimation 
that, as they had failed to obey Him in this thing, 
God would not give them undisputed possession of 
the land. But, when we note that the extermination 
of the Canaanites was God’s decree, and not Israel’s 
choice, it is imagined that we prove the critics’ case. 
This, they tell us, is just what they have maintainea. 
The Old Testament presents, they say, views of God 
which it is impossible for anyone enjoying New 
Testament light to accept. We have outgrown that 
conception of the Almighty! And if we have to 
leave such teachings behind us, there can be no better 
proof, say they, that they never formed part of any 
truly Divine revelation. These conceptions, they 
argue, are simply the conceptions of the time: they 
were man’s thoughts about God, and not God’s 
revelation of Himself to men. 

Now, we have already noted at least one difficulty 
in the way of accepting the critics’ theory. When 
the Israelites turned from God and were conformed 
to the world in which they were, they ceased to 
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pursue this policy. If anything is evident, therefore, 
it is this, that these were not the thoughts of the 
time. Nations, which enter territories with the in- 
tention of dwelling in them, find a use for the natives. 
They may slay and put their terror upon the land; 
but there are limits to the slaughter. They require 
slaves and tributaries, so that they themselves may 
live in ease and luxury. That has been the policy of 
all ages, and it was the policy of Israel when left to 
itself. This decree of extermination was no more 
man’s thought in that time than it has been man’s 
thought since; and, whatever the explanation may 
be, it is plain that the critical theory shows more of 
an animus against the Bible than of a desire to 
interpret facts. 

But can we ascribe this tragic policy to God—to 
the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—the Father of mercies and the God of all 
consolation? This question may be answered by 
another. Could God have been the God of Israel 
and not have cared for His people? They were to 
be trained for His service and for the world’s redemp- 
tion. Truth and purity were to be enshrined in the 
nation’s life. They were to respond with heart and 
soul to the call of Him who had spoken with them 
in the wilderness, and who had left this cry ringing 
in their ears: ‘‘ Be ye holy, for Iam holy.” If God 
had to cut them out from the idolatry of Egypt, how 
could He set them down among the abominations 
of Canaan? That is the view which is constantly 
taken of this matter in the Scripture. It was a 
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necessary provision for Israel’s safety, and for the 
eventual salvation of the world. ‘‘They did not 
destroy the nations,” says the Psalmist, “concerning 
whom the Lord commanded them; But were mingled 
among the heathen, and learned their works. And 
they served their idols: which were a snare unto 
them. Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto devils, and shed innocent blood, 
even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan: and 
the land was polluted with blood. Thus were they. 
defiled. with their own, works, and went a whoring 
with their own inventions” (Psalm cvi. 34-39). The 
sparing of the Canaanites thwarted the purpose of 
redeeming love. Is it quite candid to omit all refer- 
ence to this side of the question? It is a side of it 
which is, as I have said, constantly presented in the. 
Scripture itself. No fair-minded man will shut it 
out of view, or, when it is looked at, refuse to admit 
that the intention at least, which lay behind the com- 
mand, is quite in keeping with the highest revelation 
which the Bible has given of the Divine nature. 

But there is another side of the matter which must 
also be taken account of. God was also the God of 
Canaan. When the vail was lifted from the fortunes 
of his posterity, Abraham was told: “In the fourth 
generation they will come hither again: for the 
iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full” (Gen. xv. 16). 
Israel, which could only enter by judgment, was kept 
out of the promised inheritance for four hundred 
years, till, the iniquity of the Amorite could no longer 
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be endured. There was no hasting to this awful 
vengeance. That God shall judge sin our own hearts 
testify; and it is the constant witness of the New 
Testament, as well as of the Old, that He will do so. 
What is our salvation, if not a salvation from the 
indignation and wrath, the tribulation and anguish 
which shall come ‘upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile”’ 
(Romans i. 8, 9)? And what means that cry to the 
mountains and the rocks: ‘‘ Fall on us, and hide us 
from the face of Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb: For the great day 
of His wrath is come; and who shall be able to 
stand” (Revelation vi. 16, 17)? Even that often- 
quoted command, that we avenge not ourselves, has 
a reason behind it, which is full of terrible signifi- 
cance. We avenge not ourselves, for vengeance is 
the Lord’s: He will repay. The Christian suffers, 
not because wrong is a trivial matter, but rather 
because it is a fearful thing, and because he would 
impress and save while the day of mercy lasts. No 
truly Christian service has ever been done, or can 
be done, by him whose eye has not marked those 
gathering clouds of the Divine vengeance. 

There is one thing more to be noted. The judg- 
ment of Canaan is prophetic. The day is coming 
when the meek shall inherit the earth. That promise 
is enshrined in that very Sermon on the Mount, of 
which we are so often reminded. These also have 
waited long for the promised inheritance. And how 
shall they obtain it? The Scriptures answer—by 
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the judgment of the nations. Of that judgment the 
prophecies of the Old and of the New Testament are 
full. The wicked shall perish out of theearth. The 
Redeemer, who gave His life on Calvary that mercy 
- mnight be had for every one that believeth, shall 
then tread the wine-press of the Divine wrath. The 
coming of that Dies Ire has been proclaimed through 
allthe Christian ages. It may come in our own time. 
Many signs declare it nigh. How shall we impress 
men’s hearts with a right and salutary sense of their 
peril? How shall we picture it? There is a reply 
in this supposed mighty “‘ Scripture difficulty.” The 
day of Britain will be like the day of Jericho and the 
day of Ai. A-remnant will be saved; but the saved will 
not be those who are banding themselves together 
against the Lord and His Messiah, but those rather 
who tremble at God’s Word, and who hide in their 
hearts the assurance of His mercy. They will be 
the poor, self-condemned, but believing, Rahabs. 





CHAPTER IX. || 


THE CANAAN OF JOSHUA. 


| Pdgomunnes has so far shed little light upon the 
conquest of the North of Canaan and the par- 
tition of the land among the tribes. I shall, therefore, 
conclude the review of this period by a reference to 
the condition of Canaan, as piétured in the Book of 
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Joshua. This is, in itself, however, a complete 
refutation of critical theories. 

I have spoken of the condition of the Canaan of 
the period as “ pitured” in Joshua. But the Book 
presents no formal picture of the country or of its 
peoples. We have no account of them such as a 
historian would present to-day, or as a traveller 
would draw up for the information of those who 
have not visited Palestine for themselves. These 
write with readers in view who have had no personal 
contact with the land and its peoples as they are 
to-day, and who, of course, are equally in need of 
information in regard to the far-off times with which 
the historian may deal. In the Book of Joshua, on 
the contrary, we meet with no descriptions of the 
land or of the peoples who inhabit it; and this is 
in complete accord with the origin of the Book as 
indicated in Scripture. It was written, first of all, 
for those who resided in the land and who were 
familiar with it and with its peoples. The readers 
knew the country and were already acquainted with 
the nationalities who dwelt in it, and any description 
of these was quite uncalled for. But if the Book 
had been written—say in the times of the exile— 
descriptions of both would have been an imperative 
necessity. The ancient peoples had then passed 
away ; cities had perished ; the names of others had 
been altered ; and customs had changed. The writer 
would then have been in a similar position to that in 
which the historian of those times or the traveller in 
a foreign land finds himself now. He would have 
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had to meet the requirements of readers who had no 
personal acquaintance with the Palestine of that time, 
or with the peoples which then inhabited it. 

It was impossible, however, even for a contem- 
porary to tell the story of the Israelitish conquest 
without naming places, and without revealing some- 
thing of the condition of the land in the incidents 
which he relates. The story which he had to tell 
would necessarily indicate, for example, whether the 
country was populous or not. He had also to name 
the cities which were attacked, and the peoples who 
Were conquered and dispossessed. Were those cities 
really ancient and in existence in the age assigned to 
Joshua? Were the peoples, which are named, the 
occupants at that time of the disputed territory, and 
were they and theit cities as numerous as the Book 
of Joshua represents them to have been? When 
the theories of the Higher Criticism ‘arose, ‘there 
was no answer to these questions. But just as the 
critics began to assume their well-known air of un- 
questionable authority, the Egyptologist sprang into 
existence. The inscriptions which the ancient 
Egyptian monarchs had graven upon their Temple 
walls were deciphered. The official:correspondence, 
which had been deposited in their palaces, was 
recovered and read. These also deal with the 
Canaan of Joshua. They name its cities and its 
peoples. They indicate the condition of the country. 
And here, let me remind the reader, there is no ‘doubt 
whatever, that these Egyptian records are contem- 
porary documents. Any suggestion that they ate 
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forgeries, which, after ages, continued to patch and to 
expand, would meet with universal derision. But, if 
the Book of Joshua sets before us these very places 
and times—if we see reflected in it this very same 
Canaan—then the critical theory that Joshua is a late » 
forgery which was added to, and patched, and re- 
shapen, by ages still later, will receive its death-blow. 
For, confronted by documents of the time, it is seen 
to tell the same story and to be face to face with the 
same things. In other words, it also is a contem- 
porary document, and not a forgery. It is pervaded 
by the consciousness of personal contact with the: 
place and the age, and it could not by any possibility 
owe its origin to ignorance and imposture. 

I have already touched upon the reply which 
research has given, and comparatively few words are 
required to complete the picture. The Scripture 
represents the Canaan of the time as extremely 
populous. Gibeon is a great city, and is surrounded 
by dependent towns. Adoni-zedek and this four 
fellow kings in the Soutis have no difficulty in raising 
an army upon a hasty summons to punish the Gibeon- 
ites. Jabin, king of Hazor, gathers together the hosts 
of the North. ‘He sent to Jobab king of Madon, 
and to the king of Shimron, and to the king of 
Achshaph, and to the kings that were on the North 
of the mountaitis, and of the plains south of Chin- 
neroth, and in the valley, and in the borders of Dor - 
oh the west, and to the Canaanite on the east and 
on the west, and to the Amorite, and the Hittite, and - 
the Perizzite, and the Jebusite in the mountains, and 
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to the Hivite under Hermon in the land of Mizpeh. 
And they went out, they and all their hosts with 
them, much people, even as the sand that is upon the 
sea shore in multitude, with horses and chariots very 
many” (Joshua xi. 1-4), This plainly implies that 
the country, from Hebron in the South to the Lebanon 
range in the North, was more than ordinarily popu- 
lous. Is this in accord with fact? 

Speaking of the peoples who inhabited Palestine 
at that time, Maspero says, referring to one alone 
of them: ‘The Canaanites were the most numerous 
of all these groups, and had they been able to amal- 
gamate under a single king, or even to organise a 
lasting confederacy, it would have been impossible 
for the Egyptian armies to have broken through the 
barrier thus raised between them and the rest of 
Asia; but, unfortunately, so far from showing the 
slightest tendency towards unity or concentration, 
the Canaanites were more hopelessly divided than 
any of the surrounding nations. Their mountains 
contained nearly as many states as there were valleys, 
while in the plains each town represented a separate 
government, and was built on a spot carefully selected 
for purposes of defence. The land, indeed, was 
chequered by these petty states, and so closely were 
they crowded together, that a@ horseman travelling at 
leisure could easily pass through two or three of them in 
@ day’s journey.” * Of the richer country towards 
the North he writes: “Towns grew and multiplied 
upon this rich and loamy soil.” + 


® The Struggle of the Nations, p. x27, +P. ag 
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This was, then, the very condition of the country 
at that time. The statement of the Scripture is 
also borne out in another particular. The populous- 
ness of the land implies that it was also more than 
ordinarily fruitful. Populations cannot exist without 
bread; and they do not increase unless there is 
abundance of food. According to Deuteronomy, 
Canaan enjoyed abundance of all good things. ‘‘ The 
Lord thy God,” said Moses in one of his closing 
addresses to Israel, “‘ bringeth thee into a good land, 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills; Aland of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pomegran- 
ates; a land of oil olive, and honey; A land wherein 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt 
not lack any thing in it” (Deuteronomy viii. 7-9). 
Elsewhere he refers to the industry and skill which 
had helped so largely in securing this abundance, 
and tells the Israelites that they will possess vine- 
yards which they had not planted, and wells which 
they had not digged. Again we ask, Are these, indeed, 
the words of a contemporary, or of a romancer a 
thousand years after? Here once more is the reply 
of one who reads undoubted contemporary docu- 
ments. ‘‘ The scarcity of rain, except in certain 
seasons, and the tendency of the rivers to run low, 
contributed to make the cultivators of the soil experts 
in irrigation and agriculture. Almost the only 
remains of these people which have come down to 
us consist of indestructible wells and cisterns, or 


wine and oil-presses, hollowed out of the rock, 
DI 
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Fields of wheat and barley extended along the flats 
_ of the valleys, broken in upon here and there by 
orchards, in which the white and pink almond, the 
apple, the fig, the pomegranate, and the olive flour- 
ished side by side. If the slopes of the valley rose 
too precipitously for cultivation, stone dykes were 
employed to collect the falling earth, and thus to 
transform the sides of the hills into a series of 
terraces rising one above the other. Here the vines, 
planted in lines or in trellises, blended their clusters 
with the fruits of the orchard trees. It was, indeed, 
a land of milk and honey, and its topographical 
nomenclature in the Egyptian geographical lists 
reflects, as in ‘a mirror, the agricultural pursuits of its 
ancient inhabitants: one village, for instante, is 
called Aubila, ‘the meadow;’ while others bear such 
names as Ganutu, ‘the gardens;’ Magraphut, ‘ the 
mounds ;’ and Karman, ‘the vineyard.’ The further 
we proceed towards the North, we find, with a 
diminishing aridity, the hillsides covered with richer 
crops, and the valleys decked out with a more luxur- 
iant.and warmly-coloured vegetation. Shechemlies in 
an actual amphitheatre of verdure, which is irrigated 
by countless, unfailing streams; rushing brooks 
babble on every side, and the vapour given off by 
them morning and evening covers the entire landscape 
with a luminous haze, where the outline of each object 
becomes blurred, and quivers in a manner ‘to which 
were accustomed in our Western lands. Towns grew | 
and multiplied upon this rich and loamy soil.’ * 





* Pp. 131-133. 
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The land, then, yielded the fruits of the earth in 
rich abundance, was thickly peopled, and highly 
prosperous, and the Canaan of the Book of Joshua 
is now proved, by these discoveries, to be the very 
Canaan of the time. In other words, it is the 
Canaan which the writer, if he had belonged, as the 
Book indicates that he did belong, to that time, 
would have constantly before his thoughts, and which 
no forgery belonging to a far later age could have 
pictured so exaCtly and held before itself so persist- 
ently. But the Canaan of this Book has other 
featurés, which are equally well marked. For 
example, the people are warlike, and the land is 
covered with strongly-fortified cities. The inhabitants 
have a keen eyé tor strategy. We havealready noted 
how skilfully the passes are protected. Jericho and 
Ai and the two Beth-horons will occur to the reader. 
Does the pi€ture in Joshua correspond in these par- 
ticulars to the Canaan of the time as now restored to 
us by modern discovery? Hete is the reply given 
by Maspero in his masterly account of the results of 
these researches. ‘Not only were the royal cities,” 
he writes, “fenced with walls, but many of the 
surrounding villages were fortified, while the watch- 
towers, or migdols, built at the bends of the roads, at 
the fords over the rivers, and at the openings of the 
ravines, all testified to the insecurity of the times, 
and the aptitude for self-defence shown by the 
inhabitants. The aspect of these miydols, or forts, 
must have appeared strange to the first Egyptians 
who beheld'them. ‘These strongholds bere no reserii- 
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blance to the large square or oblong enclosures to 
which they were accustomed, and which in their eyes 
represented the highest skill of the engineer. In 
Syria, however, the positions suitable for the con- 
struction of fortresses hardly ever lent themselves to 
a symmetrical plan. The usual sites were on the 
projecting spur of some mountain, or on a solitary 
and more or less irregularly shaped eminence in the 
midst of a plain, and the means of defence had to 
be adapted in each case to suit the particular con- 
figuration of the ground. It was usually a mere wall 
of stone or dried brick, with towers at intervals; the 
wall measuring from nine to twelve feet thick at the 
base, and from thirty to thirty-six feet high, thus 
rendering an assault by means of portable ladders 
nearly impracticable. The gateway had the appear- 
ance of a fortress in itself. It was composed of 
three large blocks of masonry, forming a re-entering 
face, considerably higher than the adjacent curtains, 
and pierced near the top with square openings, 
furnished with mantlets, so as to give both a front 
and flank view of the assailants. The wooden doors 
in the receded face were covered with metal and raw 
hides, thus affording a proteCtion against axe or fire. 
The building was strong enough not only to defy the 
bands of adventurers who roamed the country, but 
was able to resist, for an indefinite time, theoperations 
of aregular siege. Sometimes, however, the inhabit- 
ants, when constructing their defences, did not confine 
themselves to this rudimentary plan, but threw up 
earthworks round the selected site, On the most 
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exposed side they raised an advance wall, not 
exceeding twelve or fifteen feet in height, at the left 
extremity of which the entrance was so placed that 
the assailants, in endeavouring to force their way 
through, were obliged to expose an unprotected flank 
to the defenders. By this arrangement, it was 
necessary to break through two lines of fortification 
before the place could be entered. Supposing the 
enemy to have overcome these first obstacles, they 
would find themselves at their next point of attack 
confronted with a citadel which contained, in addition 
to the sanctuary of the principal god, the palace of the 
sovereign himself. This also had a double enclosing 
wall and massively built gates, which could be forced 
only at the expense of fresh losses, unless the coward- 
ice or treason of the garrison made the assault an 
easy one. Of these bulwarks of Canaanite civilisa- 
tion, which had been thrown up by hundreds on the 
route of the (Egyptian) invading hosts, not a trace 
is to be seen to-day. . . - The records of victories 
graven on the walls of the Theban temples furnish, 
it is true, a general conception of their appearance ; 
but the notions of them which we should obtain from 
this source would be of a very confused character 
had not one of the last of the conquering Pharaohs, 
Rameses III., taken it into his head to have one 
built at Thebes itself, to contain within it, in addition 
to his funerary chapel, accommodation for the attend. 
ants assigned to the conduct of his worship.” * 

The monuments of Egypt have, therefore, settled 
iris. relsieidenee @iablbric lL nents aaah ania aie 
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this question. Canaan—the Canaan of Joshua—was 
covered with fortified places, placed (just as the 
Scripture intimates that they were placed) at every 
point which required defence—at the bends of the 
roads” (to quote again Maspero’s description), ‘at 
the fords over the rivers, and at the openings of the 
ravines.” It appears also, when we come to the 
North of Canaan, that the Canaanitish armies 
possessed both cavalry and chariots. Jabin and his 
confederates pass Southward to encounter the Israel- 
ites and bring with them “horses and chariots very 
many ” (Joshua xi. 4). Isthis an attempt by a late 
romancer to magnify the prowess of his ancestors? 
Or were there actually horses and chariots used in 
the Syrian armies of the time? To this question, 
modern discovery furnishes another complete reply. 
The reader will note that when Joshua attacks and 
overthrows the Amorites at Gibeon, nothing whatever 
is said about chariots and horses. It is only when we 
come here to the dwellers in the plains at the foot 
of the Northern mountains, that these forces are 
mentioned as forming part of a Canaanitish army. 
On the plains there was reom for the employment 
of such a force, and these were the places also which 
were swept from time to time by the Egyptian 
armies—in which, as we know, the chariot force 
formed such an important part. Do the Egyptian 
records say anything, then, as to their encountering 
a force of this kind during their campaigns in 
Northern Syria? ‘ Wehaveno direct information,” 
says Maspero, “respecting the armies acting in 
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Syria; we only know, that at the battle of Qodshd, 
Rameses IJ. had against him 2,500 chariots, con- 
taining three men each.”"* These chariots of Syria 
appear in the pictures which the Egyptian artists 
have left us of battlesin that country. The following 
interesting description is Maspero’s word-piCture of 
one of these conflicts. ‘‘The heavy infantry was 
placed in the centre, the chariots were massed on the 
flanks, while light troops thrown out to the front 
began the action, by letting fly volleys of arrows and 
stones, which, through the skill of the bowmen and 
slingers, did deadly execution; then the pikemen 
laid their spears in rest, and pressing straight forward, 
threw their whole weight against the opposing troops. 
At the same moment the charioteers set off at a 
gentle trot, and gradually quickened their pace till 
they dashed at full speed upon the foe, amid the 
confused rumbling of wheels and the sharp clash of 
metal. The Egyptians, accustomed by long drilling 
to the performance of such evolutions, executed these 
charges as methodically as though they were still on 
their parade ground at Thebes: if the disposition of 
the ground were at all favourable, not a single chariot 
would break the line, and the columns would sweep 
across the field without swerving or falling into dis- 
order. ... It would seem that the Syrians were 
less skilful; their bows did not carry so far as those 
of their adversaries; and, consequently, they came 
within the enemies’ range some moments before it 
was possible for them to return the volley with effect. 


*P. 212, nots. 
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Their horses would be thrown down, their driver 
would fall wounded, and the disabled chariots would 
check the approach of those following, and overturn 
them, so that by the time the main body came up 
with the enemy the slaughter would have been 
serious enough to render victory hopeless. Never- 
theless, more than one charge would be necessary to 
overturn or scatter the Syrian chariots.” * 

In this mention, therefore, of Jabin’s chariots we 
have an additional proof that the Canaan of the Book 
of Joshua is the Canaan of the time; and modern dis- 
covery has here planted another arrow in the heart of 
the grotesque theories which have won such sudden 
and surprising favour. 





CHAPTER X. 


THE CANAAN OF JOSHUA. 
(Continued). 


T now remains only to say a word or two regard- 

ing the geography of the Book of Joshua. In 
the career of Conquest, which marked Israel’s 
entrance upon its possession, cities have necessarily 
to be assaulted and taken. It is equally necessary 
that in the narrative of this conquest these cities 
should be named. In these names, does the narra- 
tive confine itself to towns which really existed at 
that ancient date? The account of the dividing of 
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the landamongst the tribes extends overnine chapters, 
and forms a portion of the Book which is particularly 
trying to those who read continuously through the 
Bible. It is packed with names of places, most of 
which are now utterly unknown, and the lines of 
separation between the tribes are marked with an 
exactitude which shows with what care the interests 
of the tribes weresafeguarded. The ordinary reader 
can well understand the use which this painfully 
minute record served when Israel dwelt in the land 
promised to its fathers; but he may ask himself of 
what use it is now in a book which God caused to be 
written for our learning. To that question there may 
be several good answers. For example, Israel may 
have to inherit the land once more, and the tribes 
may again inhabit their borders. But, meanwhile, 
the record is of essential servicetous. It settles the 
question of the age of the Book. It isits date-stamp. 

Colonel Conder, who has devoted himself with so 
much zeal, and ability, and success to the exploration 
of Palestine, has a most valuable chapter on this 
subject in his little book, The Bible and the East. He 
shows an unfortunate tendency to accept the critical 
theories; but, in this matter, his personal acquaint- 
ance with Palestine compels him to correct his 
masters. These lay it down as one of their discoveries 
that the fabrication of these name-lists belongs to a 
late period. ‘The geographical chapters,” he says, 
‘are attributed by recent writers to the same priestly 
editor of later cimes, whose work is supposed to be 
found in the Law. It is important, therefore, to 
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examine this geography, and to ask whether it bears 
evidence of late date, and agrees with the condition 
of Palestine under the Persians... 

“The geographical chapters are most clearly 
explained by the aid of the long list of 119 towns 
conquered by Thotmes III.in Palestine before the 
Exodus. We thus are able to prove that many of 
them were standing long before the Hebrew conquest. 
Others are mentioned in the Canaanite letters (found 
at Tel el-Amarna) as already detailed. On the other 
hand, several towns mentioned in the book of 
Nehemiah are not found in that of Joshua. Tirzah, 
in Samaria, is noticed (Joshua xii. 24), but Samaria 
itself is not mentioned. No mark of late date is, 
therefore, discoverable in the names of the cities. 

‘As regards the boundaries of the tribes, it is to 
be noted that those of Judah and of Benjamin are 
much more minutely described than the rest, although 
in every case the account is sufficient to allow of 
border lines being laid down on the map with great 
exactitude. . . . The twelve tribal lots agree closely 
with the twelve provinces into which Palestine was 
divided under Solomon (1. Kings iv. 7-18), but they 
do not accord with later divisions of the country. In 
Ezra’s age, the tribe of Benjamin occupied Lydda, 
which in the time of Joshua belonged to Dan, and 
Judah occupied towns which are given in the earlier 
book to Simeon. The topography of Joshua’s division 
does not even accord with conditions existing in 
David's age, for Simeon is stated by a later writer to 
have been then dispersed, apparently migrating to 
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Moab from the plains of Beersheba (1. Chron. iv. 31). 
In Hezekiah’s time, they conquered Mount Seir, and 
dwelt there down to the times of the Greek dominion 
(verse 43). The Moabite stone speaks of ‘‘men of 
Gad” in cities which ate given to Reuben in the 
geography of Joshua. The Gadites were taken 
captive in 734 B.c. by the Assyrians, with Reuben and 
Manasseh (1. Chronicles v. 26), on the occasion of 
Tiglath Pileser’s raid on Edom; and yet earlier, the 
sameé Conqueror invaded Galilee (11. Kings xv. 29), 
and took all the land of Naphtali, Galilee, and 
Gilead. The topography of the book of Joshua is a 
real topography penned by an author to whom the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem was familiar, but who 
had also general knowledge of the whole of Palestine. 
It is not the topography of later times, while its 
accuracy forbids us to suppose that it can have been 
written down in Assyria by a priest who had never 
been in Palestine. The Levitical cities bear, in many 
cases, very ancient names, and were inhabited by 
priests and Levites—as already explained—in at least 
two cases, as early as the times of Samuel and 
Solomon. There is no discord between the geography 
of the narrative and of the geographical chapters, 
and no evidence of late date in either; but, on the 
contrary, much that only applies to an age earlier 
tan that of Solomon.” 

‘Colonel Conder concludes: * A priestly editor in 
E-zvu’s age would have been apt todescribe Benjamin’s 
pusgsessious #s existing in his own time; and the 
suites, w Judges, desert their original home to 
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wander North to Hermon. On no book of the Bible 
has recent exploration cast more light than on 
that relating the story of the Hebrew Conquest of 
Canaan.”* Here, then, once more, when the state- 
ments of the Bible and those of its assailants are 
judged by the results of modern discovery and 
research, the Bible is justified, and the confident 
assertions and supposed discoveries of its opponents 
are found to be worthless. 





*The Bible and the East, pp. 110-113. 
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